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INTRODUCTION 


l^turitTS'b^:^  Xli^t^Sr  '^.  '^^'y  to 

tdligent  people  elsewhfre^  Z^f^  ^^  among  ij^ 

T^ese  are  of  the  dee^st  inteSI^r^S^^V  ^^  ^^^"4 

^  ?VM '  "'^"*^'  sociff and  S  h^f f"  ""^^  ^^^  for  the 
Child  study  and  cMd  ^n?^     "^""^"t  of  mankind 

authorities  for  fiJtSal'r\rAP-S^  ^Ses'to 
agd  ob^rvation  in  the  cC^wiU^add  S?.^^^^  ^^PerienS 
?"•     -The     laboratory  "  mt^fhZi    ?}P  ^"^  know  ed^e  of 
IS  particularly  emohSi«^!i    •    ^^  directed  observSon 
course,  ^hen  thHtuSJ'JS?^  *^^  ^^"^^  pS^f   he 
woi^  wisely.         ''"^""*  ^  become  prepared  to  do  such 

they  a^  not  seriously  S  ff!  ^^T^  *o  realizVXt 
ture  hfe  unless  they  do  sn,>?  •  ""^  n^  P^obabiHty  of  ma- 
are  already  parents^j^°J^t^^^^^^  Those  wh 

that  IS  available.  Not  nni,,  I  5®^  "^^^  all  the  wisdom 
but  those  outside  such  L^tnr^"^^".*'  ^  "0"nal  sdS? 
ers  in  secular  or  Sous  .IT  ^^°  ^"^^nd  to  be  teS' 
t-n  in  child  studylLTS  trS,"  ^^emanding "LS 
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CHAPTER  I 

CHILD  STUDY  DOMESTICATED 

What  is  a  Child? 

A  HtKdtSl^'ltt'^r""  "^^"^^  '-  ^h-  question  is 
like  a  grown-up  hu^b^LI  SiS  ^'?  ^^^ "^  ^ 
IS  evidently  smaller  in  boHv  L  Sf^*  ,  ^*  ^^  is  less.    He 
But  we  shil  discove^  Slhis^^^f  JT;^  "^"  ^°  ^^ss. 
so  much  less  as  he  is  different     ¥^  ^^  ^^^  ^™  ''  "ot 
for  example,  is  not  oXSer  th^n  ^^  i  ^  ^^"^^  ^^'^d. 
Its  proportions  are  ve^^erent     Sf  ""l^"  ^^"^^'  ^ut 
ess  but  he  thinks  differendv     Tr«r.       "°^  ^^^^  ^^^s 
intellect  to  that  of  ^adidt  L  1^  P^mpares  a  child's, 
to  a  prism.    He  h^n^^iJ-  ^  companng  a  pane  of  glass 

that  L  so  diS?J^?  fr^X'i  ?h  Jf  ^^t^^--^'  S 
mature  that  they  reSmWe  tk^cl  *  ^^  "^'^  P^^^^s  when 
animals.  "  InteU^t^Sv  anH  rf^  P?f  ^^^  by  the  lower 
out.  "he  hves  inTrSto  ?on? a'S^^^'  ^^^°^*°"  P°i»ts 
parents  and  teachers ''^Hni^,P^^^^  °ver  by  his 
turn,  have  so  cXktel^l.  u  T\  ^'  ^"t  they,  in 
that  they  wouldTt  rec^ni^e  f^^^^^  ^^¥^^^  ^^^ts 

4/il*^tlSte\S^^^^^^^^^  a  small  adult. 

Plams  many  establi«5l,#»ri  «?      J^  ^  *°  recollect,  that  ex- 
Tfis  it  w Aat^Sed^^^^^  °^  children, 

child  as  "  a  little^fS  -  *l3^  ^^^'^g^^al  definition  of  a 
conduct  of  an  i^o^t  n«».>nT  V*  'f  ^^^^  explains  the 
docility,  on  the^o^dCt  hJ't  '^"^^^  ^  ^^ild  into 
pai^t  does,  but  TrZly'^obstiLte  °"'  "^  "^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  child  has  been  defined  as  "a 
^JIZ^*"  f  another  race  who  wiU  sometime  become  a 
member  of  ours ''  This  is  an  error  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection If  a  child  IS  not  wholly  a  manikin:  ^ther  is 
tZ^Z."S^  ^r^u  ^"  r?' '' ''  *"^«'  ^^P^rience  s^me 
b^n^T%  "^^^^"^  ^^°^  ^^  ^°"»^s  an  adult. 
^^Lo«  all  of  these  changes  are  from  the  animal  to  the 
human.  A  child  of  six,  for  instance,  has  just  as  quick 
insight  as  a  man.  The  memory  powers  of  eight  will 
never  be  more  extraordinary.  ^ 

,  One  other  fact  must  be  mentioned  in  beginning  the 
mvestigation  wh  ch  we  are  about  to  make^SSnSg 

^^  K  ""t-  u^^  'P^^  °^  "  *^^  o"g^al  nature  "  of  f 
JkI  ot,^J  *i5  ^®,"^ean  certain  specific  reactions  which 
S^P^  f  "^^"^"^  -"^^  ^  'P^^^  situations,  certain  more 
general  tendencies,   and  certain  complex  groupings  of 

stitute  the  ongmal  nature  of  the  child,  but  in  the  absence 
^  a  human  environment  no  individual  child  would  be- 
come human  as  distmguished  from  "  animal."  An  indi- 
vidual who  has  always  Uved  by  himself  is  imbecile. 
Smce  we  cannot  think  of  the  inteUigent  child  apS  from 
^.  ^r^T:^^'  *.^'  r^^*  t^at  we  camiot  uAdersS 
oh?M  ^■^'l  """^^  ^.^^"^  "  o^  *h^  disposition  of  the 
cMd  apart  from  what  chUdren  do  in  particular  environ- 
ments.       The  great  illusion  of  child  study."  savs  Coe 

BiUv  i^^q^'i?'  ^  ^t  '°^^^  °"?,"  ^^^  at  it,  would  explai? 
Billy  and  SaUy.  There  prevails  a  tendency  to  attr&ute 
to  ongmal  child  nature  the  effects  of  the  child's  experienc^ 
Inff.tf^''^^'"  ^'^^^^ent."  For  example.  ^Je  have 
SrlTt.  wipression  that  the  nervousness  of  some  ado- 
^^  of  «Tnf '  ""^  high-pressure  life,  is  a  universal  diffi- 
culty of  adolescence  as  such.  We  shall  not  get  a  correct 
tmderst^dmg  of  nervousness  on  the  part  of  the  SS2 
wWchTnir.  ^  sp^iething  about  the  environment 
ni^fhlffiZ'^-  We  must  go  even  further  and  recog- 
nize that  a  child  not  only  cannot  be  intelligent  without 
an  enviromnent.  but  that  it  camiot  be  good  without^ 
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natu:^,  then,  if  to  ^  define? Zl  "^l^  ^^^^«^-  CMd 
about  a  child  momentarilv  c  ^^"^^^^^ecandiscovS 
around  him,  but  brthe  ^allS^S- '  ^^^"^  '^^  ^orW 
freely  make  in  their  envi^^eS     ^^  "^"^^ 

fore^mvolves  at  least  someSe  Idv  ^/^  ^•^'^^y'  there- 
We  are  evidently  nr^^■  _   *^"*^  study  of  society. 

^t«dy  to  define  XldhS  ^T^^  «\^  ^^  of  „„ 
deductive  and  tentativT'  B^'^  definition  now  would  be 
our  ignoi^nce  to  co^^^er  fh"' n'St'^p^l.J-'  warned' b^ 

the  mterest  of  edSrs  ^»l  -"^^  "««  ^maH  adults 

Parting  taowledge  ra?L  fL"  P^^^oting  the  art  rf  to 

Idling  or  i-rfoldifg  tte  eh;M^  m  ""deretandW,  „oS 

shaU  be  very  clunL  i^  ;„     V.  ^o  ^ee  already  tha^^" 

edge  if  we  do  nrSd^JSS?^^  ^^  ^bjecty^o^ 

In  the  old  legend  rf  tS  Slw^ ^^  WrehSft 

?V'^^o^-^~iS  ^^BJS.S2'»w^ 

g^r'^T-^JSf.ru^-Ss- 

Stand  the  child  may  Sther  w  ^°^  ^^  ^^^s  not  undef 
quite  misuse  it.     P^her  :?l  "^""^  '^  ^*  ^^  or  hfiSv 

^y  h^t^'  ff-h^th"th   S^Tes^^t  ^°  ^^^t 
may  be  so  weU  adaoted  tn  .  i  ?       difficulty  at  one  aiw 

devel,yment  thatTTOuld  at  ?tf  "^  ^  ^"er  ^2|e^ 
fc^M  ^'T*  ">«  greater  elL'^C'^  *™,^  '«'  Wrt 

t-nmg  has  also  its  ownTws'S?^;^  that  1^ 
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The  name  "  Child  Study  "  need  not  be  alarming.  It  is 
Often  associated,  it  is  true,  with  psycho-physiological 
toboratones,  with  pretentious  questionnaires  and  with 
dehcate  scientific  experiments.  But  some  of  the  most 
valuable  studies  of  children  have  been  made  by  oidinarv 
parents  and  teachers.  Mrs.  W.  S.  HaU's  "  One  Hun- 
dred  Days  m  a  Baby's  Life  "  was  little  more  than  a  faith- 
ful diaiy  kept  by  a  mother  of  all  the  activities  of  her  child 
•  "J^^  J^^  first  three  months.  Dr.  James  SuUy's  "  Studies 
m  Childhood  is  a  volume  of  considerable  scientific  value, 
but  the  informal  "  Extracts  from  a  Father's  Diary  "  in 
the  appendix,  of  fully  as  much  interest,  involve  no 
records  that  might  not  have  been  kept  by  any  alert 
father.  Du  Bois'  "  Fireside  Child  Study  "  has  Qashes  of 
keenest  msight. 

There  are  really  four  methods  of  child  study,  and  they 
are  all  accessible  to  the  earnest  student. 

One  of  them,  suggested  above,  is 

Observation 
•niere  are  a  number  of  great  advantages  in  firtside  child 
study.  Not  only  is  the  child  always  natural,  because  he 
IS  unconscious  that  he  is  being  specially  observed,  but 
the  opportumty  for  patient,  consecutive,  comparative 
myestigation  is  unparalleled.  It  is  bound  to  have  an 
mtimacy  and  a  human  quality  that  are  often  lacking  in 
more  ambitious  but  distant  efforts.  The  fact  that  the 
observer  is  inexperienced  need  not  defeat  him  if  he  is 
instructed  as  to  certain  precautions  which  he  should  take 
m  his  study.  For  instance,  his  sympathy  is  not  a  barrier 
to  knowledge,  but  rather  a  help  thereto,  if  it  does  not  de- 
generate mto  sentimentality.  Candor  of  observation  and 
accuracy  of  record  are,  of  course,  presupposed.  But  per- 
haps the  most  important  single  requirement  is  a  definite 
understanding  as  to  what  is  being  sought.  Miscellaneous 
entnesj  such  as  are  provided  for  in  the  usual  "  Baby's 
Book,"  are  hardly  novel  or  extensive  enough  to  yield  any- 
thing more  than  souvenirs  for  pleasant  review  by  the 
child  when  he  is  old  enough  to  read  them.    Such  an 
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certainly  be  of  intent  Jvpnt.^^"^*^.  f*  ^y'"  "^oxdd 
child's  sex  and  e^cTage  w^°  SS'^  '5*^?^*^'  ^  ^^^ 
conditions,  and  if  the  ob^rS^nc  ^'  ^^  ^^  essential 
Pkte.    Two  studi^  i^  tlwJ  v^%^^{*  measurably  com- 

of  life  betweeS  th^y^?  f^",^f  ^-  .  The  whole  realm 
interests  of  play    exS,Pnt^^^  anrj  twelve,  with  its 
ideals  and  its^ndiifSes  i.^"^  T^'  '^  '"^^^  ^d 
Infancy  and  adolesrpr^  i.     '  ^  ^^""^^^y  ^  nntilled  field 
a  degi4  that  fhl^Tfm^orttnt  "^""^^^  ^"^^'^^n  'o  suS 
Paratively  uns^tT'^^^'^Z  ^^1  "^"^^  «>^ 
veiy  much  need  testimonv  L?^/^"^  ^"^8  ^^i^h  we 
the  child,  still  muchThfs  S?.^^  ^  5:ears.  too.  when 
niay  be  easHy  and  SioLhL  W  .k  ^^/^out  the  home, 
and  especially  during! nil    ^  observed.     At  every  age 

^sdom^to^hlusfo^^tnTtS  "7  ^  ^^'^^ 
of  the  so-called  chol^^f*"®^^^®^  of  young  people 

those  of  the  iSg^f^^dS^t^Sr^T;  Wefild^£? 
?etf-expression.  SlTtuT^TfSlf  *^'  ^  ^^^^  ^^ 
interpret  the  whole  of  ohiwKS  u,  ^^  ^ave  tried  to 

they  are  a.id  how  abun<W  ur^n^"  ^""^  representative 
But  any  group  of  peSns  ulin^fv,^"/  "".^  *°P^^  ^^  Period, 
concentrate  its  obS^^Lns^or  ?t*"^*^^  "^^^^*^^y 

^^^^^I^^^"^  Tuc?  a^ 
-edstudyoftheinU^ff-^-a^^^^^^ 
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They  could  get  a  kind  of  moral  census  of  th^  o**;*  ^ 
boys  and  of  girls  of  the  same  graHf  detSpml^f ^J 
community  upon  some  given  matter  ^'""P"^^^  ^  " 
Obsenrations  that  have  ah^ady  been  made  are  on  re< 
ord,  and  are  useful  to  confirm  or  comnart  LtJf  "  ^ 
studies  that  may  be  madeT^^'ST^duaror  a°S 
It  IS  best  not  to  refer  to  such  records  untU  one'f  ow 
study  ,s  weU  under  way.  and  then  to  be  certain  of  ac<^c 
of  method  rather  than  of  the  charart^r  ^fVU      ^^^j^. 

upon  tne  very  subjects  hkely  to  be  interesting  fr»  +k 

A  second  method  of  study  is  by 

Reminiscence 
seSP'but  i^iffTi  "^*  ^  ^^^^*^  a«  Present  ob- 

SSi  th?t  hi.  .i-u  • '*  wholesome  for  the  parent  4io  is 
Ss  ^^  ?athS  or  r^nti'  ^  ^Pa^^Pled  problem  to  vis  t 
exemSied  a^  I  k       S  ^^  ^  ^^''^^^^  t^at  he  himself 

abi?^  I?lT*  memoty  of  .  group  is  even  more  service- 

Ssum^rbv'their^'''  ^°"*^'^  ^^^^^^^  «f  t!le  ai'tltS 
cWh  of  t£  ^  P^""^?*''  °^  *h^  portion  of  the 
cnurch,    of   the   resources  of  a  generation  ago.   would 
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maJce  a^plendid  backgn>und  for  realizing  the  p^t^y 

masses  of  memor?^Sc  .i,     '^"t!'*'  ^^  ^oUecting  large 
carried  to  CTeaUpZ;?^^^  ^^"'"^^  Questionnaires,   was 

method  must  eviSly  dep^L'^'^'l'^  l.^^i«  <^«is 
questioner  so  to  shan^  w!  „  ."P°"  *^®  ^^^^ty  of  the 
answers  as^ot  tolSSL^^nro^^  to  analyze  his 
the  study,  upon  bothS,^^    ^  ""^  Predilections  to 

the  intelligenTof  the  aLsweSL^  ^^  ^^°"  ^^ 

tions  of  thi  methLl  iLTaTfway'Sf  Sri?f  "^^^ 
Memories  that  havp  mo,il  ♦iT-        S^ttmg  at  facts. 

confirmatoty  afd  ofd^ifl*^""i^'l^^  ^^^^t"^  give 
the  printed  diSes  S  o^SI^nf^i?  ^^ndl^iof  old  letters. 
Phies  of  such  SS,ns  ^TmLS  R    f Si'  ^t  a^tobiogra^ 

and  Richard  ffies.l„^The  half  vSS"^'  "^  ^°^^ 
such  fiction  as  "  David^nrS^oi J  »  uH.?'^?^^^^^  in 
and  "  The  One  I  jSZ  tff SS  5  a,  m'"^^  ^^n^^n  " 
Many  a  parent  has  hirpSed^nLl^     ^"^  ^  "^^^- 

Literary  Interpretation 
them  w^IVr^^^Ttlf  ^T  '^^^^  ^«  h-«-    Pn>m 

^  those  of  Stevenson  RSey.  tend  m?tr  "^  ^^'^ 
those  m  story  are  the  ones  bv  R-pnil?^?^  wjittier;  among 
ganton.  M^a  KeUy  B^h  ??,^  ^'^^"^^' ^iiii^ 
Hopper;  in  imaginative  proi  wl^^'^t"  ^^  ^^^ 
Pater  and  Mrs.  A^ice  AlS-Tr.  Jli^^""^  °^  Walter 
de  Hooch,  Le  Brun.  ElStu  i^"^  n^""  ^^  I^^^^. 
Willcox  Smith.  Miny  of  S  hav^Si^^^^^"^  J^^^ 
acters.  wistful,  dumblv  affecHnnn 7    ^v?'^''  ^^°^  ^1^- 

We  already  been  paLJSrriifrilJ^^^^^^^  • 
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tainly  no  one  could  fafl  to  be  more  gentle  with  a  l>rf  u 
aU^^XJt  'T  T?^  »^'?he  CUId  talh^ 
^P  Pen^^  •^asTbu'tl'!"  "^"  *^  '^^ 
Worthy  to  be  classed  with  the  interpretations  in  Ut^ 
)n'  '^'  T°!5  ^o^^^hsafed  to  parentaJ  lovS  It  i^^' 
for  It  sees  the  deeper  meanings  of  the  commaipkSlSd 
ugly;  :t  is  prophetic  for  it  beUeves  in  the  unfoS^^ 
when  It  sees  only  the  enfolded  bud  oiossom 

Vrr^r-  Si''^  "^^erpretation  was  said  to  be  treacherous 
^th?n?^  1"°*  treacherous,  only  the  cloud^S' 
th/  ^  ^^%  ^  ''"«^®  it  shaU  be  fii  of  light."  It  hebs 
the  power  of  hterary  interpretation  if  it  be  absoS 
tnie  to  memory  and  experience.     Mark  Twai^'s^' T^m 

Faraly  pnde  nnaded  by  an  honest  desire  to  taJTis 


G^l^S^W^,SffT'J*f«*T-,"«l>S»'  Stevenson:  "A Child's 


P™°h ««^  wniTOer:  " Snow  Bound."    GrahamV- ~"  r>.io',r  nl 

We  still  have  left  what  we  call 

Scholarly  Study 
AU  child  study  should  be  scientific  as  far  as  it  goes  but 
scholars  have  the  privilege  of  collating  observaSs   of 

SSl^hTT^^'f '  ^^  "^y^^«  ^^^^  interpretet  ins 
,^lnn^     r°^  ^PP^^"/  ^^"^'^^  "methods  and  engaging 
S^oSd  the  S^oh  ^1^^^-^^hing  investigations  that^ 
oeyond  the  reach  of  the  amateur.     Baldwin,  for  examole 
has  devised  ingenious  tests  to  measure  T  dSt^T^'d 
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^rlS^'uTSh'ii  Jlr^e^^^^  .^"d  others  have 

logical  as  Set  ft,m  'TJ^'V^ng  ^^at  is  called  psyX- 

h^  told  the  w?rIdmo^te^?^-f^  T.'  ^"^  Thomin 
study  becajnea°;X°a"ion^t^^^^  Child 

manes  and  statements  were  put  f^  tV^f^  l""^* 
thorough  research  has  revised  ^nnrv^S  i" /^I^s  where 
early  inferences.  In  no  dJmrtm^ff^f  1  ^^""^^  ^"^  "P^^t 
methods  more  needed   and  ofT  ""^  '^"^?^,r^  ^^^^^i^c 

mind,  the  analytrcomparis^n  inT.rP'"^"^  ^^^  ^P^" 
ment.  ^      comparison  and  the  suspended  judg- 

hnve  already  l^n  equboin.  ,S  f'"  ^'^'  ^"^  '"  ^'t^^ture 
for  observatibnTd  ex^rimpn."'  ^°'  our  task.     Material 
ahnost  any  oth^  line^?'^^, J-fi'"^''  abundant  than  in 
ourselves,  together  or  LDar^S*'£l""!f^^^h-     What  we 
cliildren  is  child  study^nX;^^"^.^"!."'"'^'- about 
serious  value.     The  student  TZ  ^  ""^"t  ""^^^  ^^udy  of 
will  retain  at  leasfone  Stthat  0?".^^°"-'  '^'  ^°"^ 
bound  to  do  good  work     No  tilt  •     observing  freshly,  is 
been  so  thoroughly  ora^curatelvl^^  ,"M^  ^^"dy  has  yet 
may  not  be  lelrned     And  /n  f^^^^^ 
child  he  is  so  seldom  in  last  r^  Jf  m  ""T  °^  *^^  individual 
may  ever  be  reg^Zda!^  S^S.     I -^^^^  °^  "^^"^  that  he 
The  modem  stuS  of Ihis  Sdn?r''''.u°^  investigation, 
company  of  eager  and  exSctanM^^^^  ''  °"^  °^  ^ 

ward  of  investigation  malTrrf^T.-"?'^V^^^o^-  The  re- 
knowledge;  it  Lul^e  Z'^^^ad^'ll'' '^' f^ ''^ ^"^^^ 
human  nature  in  its  sweetest  andl^f?"^^  ^^wledge  of 
and  an  added  power  tohpln  «  i^^^'^^P^^^sible  years 
plastic  human  iS^Sl  ^     °'^  "^^'^^^^^  changes  in 
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under  the  Utle  "  Fellow  Tr^vaSTwUh  .Taild'^An     ^  Child;^- 
note  the  contnut  of  the  ientim«ik.l  !«?»?-      i/  ..  ^"  excellent  way  to 

Booth  Twktogtoo'li  '•  p^rod?'  ^^**"  '     ^'  ^-  "«'  Book,"  Md 


CHAPTER  II 

WHY  PARENTS  AND  HOMES  ARE  NEEDED 

Thb  Meaning  op  Infancy 

such  an  individuality  thauSLl^^^^ 
whose  actions  are  not  DredSh^  ^u  "^^I  ^'"^^  ^^^^ures 
bom  the  most  heSs^'^rii^^  ^  rtheless  be 

seek  food,  cannot  fS  himSlf^r';  /  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
poison,  cannot  keep  clean  cinnor'i,"°*  ^^'^  ^«^  ^^m 
any  voluntary  d^ection  knd  " n  u^^^  ^^?  ^"^^^^  ^ 
from  the  start.  hewei^^J^Zi  T^*^  certainly  perish  if, 
other  hands  "°*  ^^'  ^^^^^<i  and  exeSsed  by 

poS^tltt^S^^^^  children  is  im. 

brain  is  plastic  and  th^  Sd'if  ^i*-^^"^  ^f  ^"  "^^^  the 
multitude  of  orelSninn^  «       •  "^^^"^g  and  mastering  a 

little.ifanv.individuS"'^^^"^^^^^  Animals  hav4 
the  naturalist  can  predict  wW^  the  circumstances  and 
the  influence  of  tte  dro»^l^^  ^"^  ^  "^^  ^der 
had  no  plastic  period  HeC'^!^^\  ^^  ^^^  has 
»^  heritage  a^  (£s  ,w  ^^T^"^.^  ^*  °"c«  "P^"  his 
to  do.  But  the  chU^hi^  a  W  ^'-  TV"?*^  ^I^^  him 
ing  which  he  react^to  W.  1  "^  ^"""^  °^  plasticity,  dur- 
race  heritage.l^nd  Vs  hk  .n^"'""'^"*  ^^  ^^»  as   o  his 

thatofany'otCchSdSt'dS^d-^"  f'^^"*  ^^°- 
any  other  child.     W,  mind  Tf^S!    different  nature  from 

it  is  alert,  eager  and  ac^^fi^:     kTf^  ^^""^^  ^^her; 
same  environment  whkh^lthJ^\^^tP^^^^y  '""ch  the 
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a  larger  environment  which  is  to  come.    In  olav    f 

m^.T^n?V^."'"f^  "^^"y  °^  '^^  situations  and  utiliz 
most  of  the  faculties  which  he  will  meet  and  use  in  J 

tT/lu-"..^"  I'.r^H^^-  So  infancy  is  the  "  sch^^ 
the  soldier  "which  gives  the  hardihood,  practice  ar 
mitiative  needed  in  life's  more  earnest  conflicts  Srf.^ 
ous  as  are  the  instinctive  adaptation  irtheaninat^^h 
tl  ^7  "°,^  n?easurably  greater  when  the  anS  isTar 
than  when  he  is  small,  and  he  has  no  power  ofSnJ  an 

&  n^hen"^ l^r  "°*  ^^^i"^tive?^Kinnlman?'^^^^ 
keys  m  the  Clark  Umversity  laboratory  learned  bv  Dra?ti J 
the  manipulation  of  door-latches  whirh  f^l   ^^ 

Tlurd,  prolonged  human  infancy  gives  the  onr.nrf„„,v 
not  only  for  meeting  new  enviroLSs  ^tHbunS 
Sr«?./  ^d.r*"^^"/'    but   for   extra-inXttve    oTf 
educated)  methods  of  dealin?  witTi  fnw-i,^^  •  ^      ' 

President  Hall  would  P-^bS^f  explain  S^^'^hfr'^Zk' 
aWe  agdity  mth  the  door-latches  is  the  res,5t  of  Kv 
hood  expenences  on  a  Berkshire  farm,  where  he  l^rt  L 

P^ticeTatlr"  ^"^^r^  P-I*'. -m'^dL'Sfta? 
practice  m  at  least  a  score  of  manual  nrfo      m^  „  •      i 

would  profit  by  such  a  tute?agrTn  s^e  of  aU  cS 
that  have  been  made  as  to  the^bility  of  educated  Ws 
and  dogs  to  reason,  there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  anvS 
them  perform  what  is  beyond  the  capabmty  <^f  othe"!  o 
their  kmd  except  as  they  tread  the  pathways  of  hidurpH 
habits,  under  the  dominance  of  the^wil^nd  re^^n  of 
tW  h?\'*'''i     ^i  •"°""  °^  t^^"^  ^^^^  "^s  any  trick 

pit  ^^^^^.s.^^.^^:^j§^ 

KaSXt'T  "'rJ"  ^^  ^^^-     He'stShes'aS 
tne  ball  that  is  beyond  his  reach  and  so  learns  to  creep. 
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The  Need  of  Parents 
Par^ts^^^^^^^^^^  uses  for 

even  in  the  best  S^tld  o^.,*^°  P^^"^^-  One  is  that, 
portion  of  the  baWes  nn^l^  "^^^',''"  enormous  pro- 
phet reason  thS  that  th^^^^^  ^'f  u°'^  ^''  ^"d  for  no 
the  assiduous  at^eSfonnrj-""'  *^  ^^  "°  substitute  for 
by  its  mother  SI  othefis^^^^  cradling  of  a  baby 
little  older  and  remain  in  rLf  J    i'^H"  ""^^^"^  ^'^  a 

of  tr^'edSrdSnl^  irf  ^^^t  ^'^  -P«^-- 
four.  "  The  imtK)rtanrP  S  u  Y^-^^'f  ^^^^^"  ^^e  and 
na:y  home^'  sTyrK?rkpati^^  ^'  ^^^"^^^.^"  '^^  °^di- 
lowing  notes  t Jken  S^^^^s  Munf^f '^  ^^ '^%^°^- 
child  taken  from  an  incV;/+-  ^lunro  s  account  of  a 
She  could  talk  rn^Htfl^w'^",!^  ^^'^^  ^^^rs  of  age. 
of  words      tL  aUend^^^^^^  understand  a  num^; 

but  only  to  tefl  her  whltto  do    "5,'T!.'°  '^^^  ^'^'^  ^^'' 
relations.  ' -nJa^'mlfni?,  4^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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had  happened  to  her,  except  to  be  fed,  washed  and  dressed 
^  she  had  no  idea  of  the  individukl  ownership  cJ'^I 
thing,  not  even  of  clothes.    The  most  she  knew  was  how 

o^i-'^  !  ?^^  "°  '^^^  °^  a  «^oll.  dog.  cat  or  pirtures 
and  did  not  know  she  could  not  walk  on  \^^ter  ^p 
knew  nothing  of  colors  and  could  not  leam  to  Smin  ate 
and  match  them  for  a  long  time.  She  used  the  ^  of 
touch  a  great  deal.  She  distinguished  veiy  ^pSeltlv 
feirvi!?^"^?^'  ^"^  ^^1  experiences!^  ^e  was  a 
^h.tw^^^'  ^"*  ^^^  ^  ^^"^^  that  the  family  concluded 
that  children  m  a  home  must  leam  more  in  the  S  t  W 

n  wr  "^  ^^  ""^'^  ?^"°^  °^  the  same  len^f  *-SS: 
IS,  therefore,  pre-eminently  the  period  in  which  the  mould 
ing  influences  of  the  home  have  most  complete  sway. ''^' 
And  only  second  m  importance  to  the  need  of  intellieent 
ajid  loving  nurture  is  the  need  of  adequSe  TrivfS 
shelter  and  a  stimulating  enviromnent.    A  chUd  cSS 
be  brought  up  wisely  in  the  ward  of  an  instUutlon  even  tf 
there  were  a  niother  present  for  every  child.     0^^ 
tiTll  ^f  ^r^'^r'  ^°'  ?r^^t^tion  Jd  review  ^rees^S 
kfed     A  mni '  "^VM  ^^  over-excited  and  over-stimu- 
lated.   A  modem  child  could  not  be  trained  to  good 
advantage,  no  matter  how  attentive  were  his  parenfrtf 

taiang  ot  food.  An  environment  means  "things" 
things  to  touch  and  handle,  things  to  see  and  hear  th&s 
to  puU  apart,  put  together  and  make  changes  ^th  A 
cave-home  was  almost  bare  of  things.  The  mLrmodest 
modem  equ  pment  for  housekeeping  includes  l^thl 
tools  for  cooking  and  cleaning,  in  the  ver^  seraph  ^d 
fmgments  that  are  about,  educative  materialT^wh^se 
d^s  not'"^  ^''^^  '^^  appreciates,  even  if  his  mX^ 

Infancy  the  Unifier  of  the  Family 
It  sometimes  is  claimed  that  woman's  right  to  tDolitical 
govemment  is  certified   by  the  fact  that  htunartriS 
were  once  governed  by  mother  chiefs   (maSchate^ 
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Others  oppose  thi     irgument.     What  we  know  of  Parlv 

7^  oS^id  ^^  w  "  n^  governments,  human  homes 
wS^tSTL^H  virtually  governed  by  the  babips!  It 
was  tneir  demand  for  quiet  that  caused  their  nomad 
InJ'fr  ''""^.^^otheTs  to  seek  permanent  abSg-S 
and  It  was  their  wish  to  sleep  that  caused  the  SuiSis 
wh^^n  "^  r'-"^°"*^«  and  thus  pm^dedSat  p^v^ 
7^^.  J^  °'^^:.  ^  r  ^^^^  «^d.  was  needful  for  tS 

oh^'intoTho''''"'  ^".'  ^^^^  *^^d  a  n^ere  sleeping! 
place  mto  a  home  sanctuary     Thp  WrtVi  «f  «  u  v.    i. 

always  reacted  strongly^u^^n  tIe'i.'Sk>ns  of "Tttr 

^enfa  S,n*S  wV V'^'\  ^*  !l^  *^^^^<i  to  n4rSr- 
S^^r^  A^  ft'^^^iST  ^n  thought  of  as  casual 
ZS^nr^  u^  the  child  by  his  demands  upon  either 
parent  forced  hun  perhaps  for  the  first  time  to  a  lar^e 

wfl  to  endear  the  parents  to  each  other.  In  ^ 
&•  ^i  the  agony  of  child-bearing  and  the  utter 

h,Zl,^V?''K'  J!^  •  ""^  ""'y  "'  •'""'^  needful  for  babies 
^^"^  K„»e^  ™^  »™=  "^'o*  --e  has  S 
Babies  too,  were  the  builders  of  society.    Their  exi«5 
tence.  helplessness  and  needs  became  a  sSong^lSSt" 
fo^ckn  ^d  tnbal  confederacies,  for  truces  and^^So 
peace,  for  a  quiet  and  ordered  community  Kfe     AnH 

f^i^e  'buf  toT  f  'T^::  ^'^  -ga^d  in' hemt? 
tor  rapine,   but  to  defend  their  own  fireolaces  anH  f/^ 

^sh  larger  resources  for  their  childi^r  The  so  SlS 
every  element  of  idealism  ^" ^^'i^o^^^lJ^Z 
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slogan  "  For  our  Fatherland  "  has  haH  in  c««,^ 
r^  concern  for  the  fireside  and  cM^rel         """  '"^  ^ 
It  IS  interesting  to  note  how  closely  religion  the  great 
est  unifier  of  men  has  been  related  to  the  home     A^^nJ 

rin^  ?'  ^'  ^"^  '^l  ^°^^  °^  hearth-fire  anT'thr^oM 
Trumbidl  even  argued  that  the  threshold  was  the  first 
^tar.    We  are  familiar  with  the  Lares  and  pinates  of  the 

wS^^chteS  tr';^  '''r.^^^  P^P-  StTes'who 

institutions""and  ^fh?^^  T^'^^P  ^'  °"^  °^  ^^^^'s  oldest 
institutions,  and  the  early  covenants  and  oaths  of  th<> 

SToSoU  Sa^  the  preseno^  of  their  pTnts  tJ^ 
wic  liousenoia  altar.  Those  who  come  fn  u^i  fr/^«,  +u« 
ajloent  religious  cults  of  the  F^E^Tl^r^J^Z^^ 
tto  by  anything  else  in  our  so-caUed  ChAtSi^oZ^ 

SSnof  fcd^T""  °'  P^*=  "■■*  ^l^*^  » 

The  Family  in  thf  Scriptures 
It  is  interesting  to  find  traces  of  all  the  facts  that  havA 
b^n  noted  above  in  the  Scriptures.    T^re  is  ki  ESIh 
Testaments  a  recognition  of  the  physical  intellectual  «« 5 

fe? tlS^tt^Hl'"^  '^''''^''  israSutfas"^^ 
-S.^-!-  r,^^  Pebrews  were  a  race  among  which  such 
tmnSS'?^  had  been  of  the  greatest  antiquity  The 
tr^scnptions  which  have  come  down  of  the  nitionat 
code  speak  of  such  a  depenr  r.ce  of  children  upon  parents 
that  parents  may  properly  be  punished  for  ?he  di^s^rdeS 

as  fitting  to  a  child  who  dishonors  his  parents  What- 
^ff^.^^fy/aye  been  the  dominant  sex  in  early  SyriaL 
^htica  life.  It  IS  singular  to  note  how  much  is  sa?d  iJ  t^ 
Old  Testament  about  the  parental  duty  of  fathers  and 
how  little  about  the  parental  duty  of  mothers.  Eve^^ 
the  eulogy  upon  the  capable  woman  in  the  last  chapter  of 
^e  Book  of  Proverbs,  her  function  as  a  provider  and 
conserver  is  emphasized  and  little  is  said  -  W  her  duty 
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as  the  governor  of  her  children.      Apparently  it  was 

The  Biblical  teachings  about  the  Fatherhood  of  God  are 

S^lv'StrttV"  '^'^^  ^"'^  significance  until  we  enter 

S^l'^flttrhS""^  '°""P'^°"  °'  *^^  '^'  ^-^t-- 

There  is  not  room  here  to  enter  upon  the  vexed  subject 

tude  o?7S.^i  ^!,"^^^  V'^''  '^y  '^^''  that  the  atti- 
tude of  Jesus,  based  upon  the  principles  ot  : :  ^  race  shows 

waf  tre^cWef  tV^  '^f  ^^^^^^  V^  tL  welfare'of  chifc 
oarlnt.  «nH  fi^  *^'"^  ^"^  ^"^^'^^^^  ^^   the   separation  of 

We  rnnn  J  ^  Consequent  breaking  up  of  homes. 
Ki^domTrlS    'f^"^  completely  Jesus'  idea  of  the 
^mgdom  of  God  unless  we  know  clearly  the  idea  of  the 
divine  family  out  of  which  it  snnma      q^iL^i  ^ 

that  tiio  j?od,-i        1  !•  .  P'^"^-     Scholars  are  agreed 

hp?H  i  kIv,  ^  rK'°"  ^'th  God,  which  the  Hebrews 
held  as  both  a  patnotism  and  a  religion  and  which  bSan 
m  the  prophets  to  be   described  by  thrfiSire  of  the 

fed  "hern.h"^'2  ""^^  ^?  J^^^^   and'^&nated 
inaeed,  the  bonship  idea  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Kinp 

dom  in  the  writings  that  bear  the  name  of  Tohn  So 
dom^i'S^'  '"'^  S"'  "  °^  ^"^h  "  ^«  chiWrent  iSe  King° 
dtSens  SX?'^'  T''  ^"^"  ^^^"t  not  only  thalThe 
mizens  of  that  Kingdom  must  be  childlike  but  that  the 

SrT-  ^Ki""">^  'T^^'^  ^"  P^rt  of  children  ind  His 
attitude  m  blessing  them  implies  an  essential  care  that 

are^e^llv 'l^t^^^^^^  t^«^  conc:^  oTa^l  min  who 
mucnoLvThit  T  that  Kingdom.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  Jesus,  m  that  startling  way  in  which  he 

sTol^sWranf  "^''  "^  '^^"^  °^  af  our'^best  moSem 
scnoiarsnip  and  wisdom,  put  an  evolutionary  emnha^k 

upon  childhood  and  would  have  been  w ilinrtTgmnt  that 

ma  true  sense  mature  humanity  still  exists  on  sufferance 

co^St^^tr^s^oSft^t:^  ^"^  ^-^-  ^^ "— ^^' 
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"  tS>  P^,.^^i^^  ?"?L°J  *he  functions  of  the  family,  see  Thwins 


CHAPTER  III 

WHAT  COMPLETE  PARENTHOOD  INVOLVES 

The  Abiding  Functions  of  the  Home 

oioliTf  S?w  f'T^?^^  customary  among  Christian 
S.  fn  fi  "/^f  ancestry  to  compare  the  family 
1^^  Z  ^  ^?^  "^^^  ^^^^  °^  *h^  Puritans  with  that 
which  commonly  exists  at  present.  Such  comparisons 
are  dangerous,  because  they  usually  tend  to  idealisS  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  olden  tLe  and  to  depreciate 
the  average  situation  of  the  present.  In  the  oriSSfv^ 
Tt^*!^?.'  ^.'^^  ^°!f"^^^  '^'  ^^'^^^  was  no  douMfor^ 
t^^li  P.""'*  ^"^  1"^"^^^  ^^  ^is  °^  household,  as^ 

there"7s^  oU°^'^H-  ^'  "^"^  acknowledge,  too.  Xt 
there  is  an  over-readiness  now  to  relegate  the  oriestlv 
function  of  parenthood  to  the  church  Ld  the  telS 

^  vS«^.'^"v\°°'-  Nevertheless  there  rerSL'iS 
hxed  values,  which  circumstances  and  even  such  relega- 
tions have  not  materially  changed  ^ 

naoits  are  formed.    A  school  teacher  not  only  learns  to 

biUtv  TS.S  ^  feco^izes  the  limitations  of  the  possi- 
that  W  ^e"t^"="^g  or  lessening  the  influent  of 

^wS'^^^^'^i^^^i^^  '^^^^'  ^^^h  in  childhood  are  formed 
i^hf  r  ^^^^Sf°^^^>^*^*^°"'  "^^st  be  created  laS 
in  the  home.     The  limitations  here  are  not  so  abSft; 

cTncrwh^f.^'  the  idealistic  period  as  coming  in  a'det 
Dated  fir.    ^^°f^  ^^  ^  ^"^e  extent  become  emanci- 

K  S^Sr  a'i'TP""^°"*^P  ^'^  ^"^  subservience 
^nWr^l  Parents.  A  lad  may  meet  a  teacher  or  a  friend 
during  these  impressionable  years  who  represents  a  level 
of  bfe  which  mspires  him  to  step  out  entirely  f?^  the  low 
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len^^^^^^^^^^  both  the 

ftJ^J  .if  ^^^  impressionable  child  will  accept  theS 
from  the  persons  ;^4th  whom  he  is  most  frequenTpS 

Sr^n?  ^^^t  ^^^"^  "'^y  '^^  t^^  secants  rather  thST^e 
parents,  if  the  parents  leave  the  child  to  thlservaS^  In 
such  a  case  he  will  have  the  servants'  haWts^lSlals. 

The  Joys  of  Parenthood 
Particul^  joys  of  parenthood  have  been  sung  but  thev 
have  not  often  been  seen  together.  ^'  ^ 

^  Jrr^  '^  ^""^^  ^^^  ^^"^^1  ^"^  constant  joy,  after  chil 
flff^.  r^ '''',  v^  to  a  home,  that  they  furnish  completeness 

JJL«?  J^  .   .^'*^  .*^^^^  °^  generation,  that  thev  tend 
W^H^w  *.l*^^^"^  ^^y^  °f  spinsterhoid  and  bachdor 
hood,  that  they  impinge  too  roughly  upon  each  otW^ 
personahties  without  any   soft  buffersTr  d  "sections 
between,  and  that  they  grow  selfish  and  self-SdSjgent 
Children  restore  the  home  to  its  ancient  funSion     It 
becomes  at  once  child-concentric  and  not  adult  concentric 
Other-regarding  acts   become  constantly  obSto^^^^^^ 
Wn  fl!  ^"^^S^^^"J•     A^ety  and  necessity  coffi  to 
keep  the  paren  s  busy  in  mutual  service  of  the  thSd  smaU 
and   helpless   mdmdual.    That   which  was   the   St 
shdter  of  two  self-contained  persons  now  becomes  a 
tSrn''^'    w^^  ''^'^^  *°  itV  members.  cS^rth 

were  ^r^'am  fn^r^W^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^°P^S  othefs  that 
were  aomiant  and  related  to  the  outer  worid   as  nev^r 

before,  of  physicians,  nurses,  other  parents,  nSbors  a^^^^ 

at    length    of    teachers,    playmates    and    chums      T^e 

scratched  furniture,  the  cradCthe  porch  hamToclcTSe 
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sand-pile  in  the  back  yard  are  not  so  ornamental  as  was 
the  well-kept  house  of  two.  but  all  these  are  simply  Th^ 
parabe  of  lives  to  whom  material  things  are  m  lonSr 
worshipped  as  fetishes,  but  are  being  used  as  the  to^K 
Me     There  was  a  still  joy  in  quiet,  sober  pleasures  intel 

ixutlant'^o^'s'f  f'  tl?  h'^  ^^^  ^-^'"  "^  more 

to  parent'Sl^l  of  childhood  brings  its  own  special  joys 
to  parental  life.  The  hour  of  the  annunciation  has  been 
to  many  a  young  man  and  woman  the  fiiJt  Lred  mn 
tact  with  reality.  The  months  of  waftinfarTtSe  SSt" 
expenence  m  meeting  a  situation  which  one^  o^  wfll  and 
efficiency  are  powerless  to  control.  They  represent  a  veri 
table  waiting  upon  the  fates.    The  day  of  Wrth  is  thp  m?.^; 

f^ritsXto;^T^"^^-^^^^ -^^^ 

laces.    Its  happy  culmination  is  life's  most  solemn  ,-™r 
The  pathway  of  growth  along  which  a  y?ung  c^ZaS 
tT""  A^  ^^^  "'^'^  unobservant  an  unbeHe?abIe  Jth  S 

Sd  is^'ntctTh^c'^f  ^r  'r."^^  almo'f?  atanl 
years'  trio  W  '/  ?°^'^^"  ^^^-  ^^  '^  followed  by  a  few 
mS  '??.Pn  ;  ""Ti,^  companionship  with  the  maturing 
S?        fi  1^  ^T^^  ^^^  excitement  of  parting  for  cohS? 

are  m  babyhood,  as  Mr..  Alice  MeyneU  tas  rSded  uT 

o'fcti'™?ST4^'  can  literally  ™^^ 

^h"aSS£H^"^«"-S'o^e  a^-'J^^rs*? 
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without  recognizing  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  fatW  «, 

mg.  since  aU  are  so  lovely  ^  '^  ""^^^  ^*«^a* 

toTS^^^hrnetVSL^^^hlSl^^^^^  ^"i^ 

sense  of  sharing  the  universal  mm^h^^^^  T?""  *^« 
one's  office  to  be  a  ScTnis^         °^  ^^  °^  ^°^8 

The  Duties  and  Responsibilities 
ch^^Tttst?udv^hiST"'  "=  sugp^fa  each 
Physical  SeS'Se  ^ol^^^^^ll'l^^  *« 

relating  to  senS^ceoti^  ?i Jf  ^'  ?^^P^f'^)  but  those 

into  outer  society  ^«irgeiy  nxea  before  he  goes 

relation  of  t^^dx^ch  tf  su^^^  '°"'^^'^  *^« 

eariy  in  our  studvTw  %  w  •^'"'"^'  "^^  '""^t  ^^lize 
that  each  weeklltidvhil  ^"'"^  ''  T"^^  *'^™S,  and 
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Behind  this  fourfold  task  thw*  ie  «  »*:ii  j 
sponsibility.    If  our  workW  oSt  lh«?  «f   I  ^^^  '^ 
mother-love  assist^  by  s^  ^?£^^L  ^  ^^5^^^^  *»^' 
giene  and  nursing^ght  bT^oSh     if^°'^^'^«^  .°^  J?^ 

edge  wisdom  aX'S^m  p'tS^'^^'^t  S,V°  ^-1; 

^tThe  stu?y7fTmus'?Se^°'st?/^.^^  "J'^^^^y 'SL'Sf 
will  as  well  il  4elS*ce  ""^^  "'''°^'^«  ^^^«  ^^ 

The  Function  op  Motherhood 

foH  tXfa  mother'  ''^"'"  ^  ^  ""^^^  ^he  mani- 

child's  constant  compS  Z  jl^  ^'^  ?^  ^^'  '^^ 
it  is  she  who  train^  Sq  il,?"^^°^*  ^^^  ^'^y  teacher, 
tutors  his  fi^t  atteniDt,  ?^^^^^^^^  "^^  perceptions,  who 

who  arrang?th?rte4k  fo^wf.^^  '^"^^  '^^' 
tions,  who  exerdseThirmrm^i  i^T'^i^^  appercep- 
with  the  first  tS  of  Tea^W^  ^^  "^^^  f^mnshes  hiJn 
technique  of  S  Ls  S,*  ,  ^T.  ^'J  ^^  ^^^™«  ^^^ 
and  the  human  Soiv     <§fJT«?   ^\^'*^.  ^"""^  legends 

sin^r^^^^K  ^^^a^  early. 

STe  t^th-,L^^%f"^4^^^^^^^ 
of  early  i^Ss  Wnnf  ?  °S  *^^  ^"^"^^  character 
pound  inter Jr^te/her^^^^^^^^        ^"^^^^  ^^h  com- 
ber inteUectual   a^d  r^nL?^'^^  authority  diminishes. 

to  the  i^^.^z^TIL'^j^^'^'i^r^z 
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depend  vey  much  upon  her  abUity  to  be  the  companion 
hood  perse   hat  enables  a  mother  who  is  not  inteUig«it 

w  ,ff  •  ^  °t^"  communicate  the  zc.Jt  for  learning  to 
rest?„  wCt^H  ^^  r'^^infl^tence.  too.  must  ultimate  y 
tote  '^  '"  ""'^^^  '^^  ^j^^  **®'"  ^^^^ 

The  Function  of  Fatherhood 
The  world  is  just  beginning  to  discover  fatherhood 
We  are  commencmg  to  see  that  a  dean  inheritance  does 
?«thL^-^"f»,  *^%P^«5ibilities  of  paternal  bestowing  ^e 
father  is  the  life-giver.  Pfe  particularly  expreies  the 
nia^uhne  standpoint  to  his  children,  and  from  tlKTwide? 
sphere  m  which  he  usually  moves  he  should  be  able  to  do 
much  to  interpret  to  them  the  human  world  while  the 

Tn^r  K  T??'^^'u^  *°  ^^^"^  ^^^^  Pe^onal  relations 
S.  «h  A  "^k"*"^^  exhausted  by  his  day's  work  he  should 
be  able  to  bnng  a  certain  breeziness  into  the  nursery  «,d 
there  to  supplement  (to  "  spell."  as  we  say  in  New 
England)  his  wife  in  her  daily  task  of  play  an^work^ 
He  ought  to  be  a  practicing  as  well  as  a  consulting  paiSt " 
In  many  homes-but  this  may  depend  upon  the  Sdi- 
vidual  characters  of  the  father  and  mother-^he  father  is 
the  court  of  appea  s  In  him  inheres  a  certain  authority 
perhaps  because  of  his  masculine  strength,  and  a  certain 

?hiS^     ^^  ""^'"^  '^'  ""^'^'^  efhaloes  him  to  the 

It  does  not  imply  that  women  are  intellectually  inferior 
when  we  find  a  specml  potency  in  fatherhoS  Sg 
adolescence.  To  the  daughter,  father  is  her  first  lover 
to  the  son.  he  should  be  the  first  hero.  The  tjossible 
wholesomeness  of  a  close  and  anxious  watch^are  of  girls 
dunng  these  years  by  their  fathers  is  obvious.  The  dutv 
of  fathers  to  step  in  xvith  redoubled  earnestness  when  it 
becomes  time  to  interpret  to  growing  boys  passions  and ' 
experiences  which  their  mothers  cannot  so  well  understand 
is  even  more  urgent. 
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When  children  come  to  maturity  it  is  hard  to  sav  if 
there  18  any  essential  difference  between  the  influence  of 
either  parent  m  their  Uves.  No  doubt  we  are  jud^  Z 
w^  as  loved  by  our  grown-up  sons  and  daughtere  and 
maintain  our  helpfulness  by  real  winsomeness  and  worth. 
JZ^ni  i'  ^'  ^^^J^  ?  rnarriage  is  characterized  by 
tender  and  npened  affection,  the  spectacle  is  wholesomely 
mfluential  to  youth  and  the  intertwined  lives  s^  2 

Preparation  por  Parenthood 
Even  the  little  that  has  been  said  impresses  us  thnf 

l^A  ?S  W  ""i^  "^^""^  P*^"*'  ^°'k  is  <=o»"Plex.  plastic 
and  full  of  unforeseen  potentialities.    If  children  an 

S^tn  1^  'n^'  l^^  r"  "°*  ^^PP«"  so.  bu?^reSS 
^.  «n??o*'^*'^^J'^^*  ^^^  ^^"*  t^^i^  children  to  b^ 
f^lSi  ^  ^°![  ^^7"  ^  ^^^'^  ^^early  and  wisely  to  tlS 
desir^i  end.  And  this  art.  like  dl  other  great  ones  ha! 
^^JP^^  as  well  as  its  technique.  ' 

There  is  the  need  of  physical  fitness.  Some  persons 
have  no  nght  to  beget  or  conceive  children.  We  KSt 
go  mto  the  infections  and  diseases  which  lAake  th^  trae 
I  IS  more  generally  important  to  impress  u^n  yomie^ 
pie  that  then-  making  the  most  of  the  physical  iSd^ 
avoidance  of  overstrain  or  debUitating  habUs  or  e^c^JS^ 

Ih^l^  ^  "^  T^  ^°'  }^^  ^^  of  Ithletic  ^we^T 
«^anced  joy  m  livmg  as  for  the  sake  of  the  ne^ge^! 

There  is  the  need  of  inteUectual  preparation     It  vet 

S'mpT^V^^*  '^'  ^'''^'''  with'^^TtCfoLSs 
m«lLf  .^i?-"^"""^"  ^'^  ^°  ^o"^"^  themselves  forthi 
majority  of  their  years  should  almost  nowhere  be  a  toSc 

ldelwlwt^^^"^"kt  Experiments  th'tare'S 
maae  show  that  it  is  possible  both  in  the  pubUc  schools 

^d  m  college  to  teach  without  embarrassment  LdwSh 
enthusiastic  response  the  art  of  home-making  TdX 
elements  of  the  care  of  children  ^ 

There  is  also  the  need  of  spiritual  preparation.    The 
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s-  s.  *i,rLiol  *^Vo  ~  ^^^ 

l«  brought  the  vie^ntThSSlf^l'"'?"  *«*  "-^t 
people  the  sweet  ^^iJ^L^^SI^'T^^^^^ 

The  Rights  op  a  Child 

W  ^^f /rTS^^.^^^^^^^^^  not  seen  unless  we 

three:  to  be  loved  toT  '  hI^.^^ '^:    P'^y  ^  briefly 
An  unloving  intelLe^rfji?.^^^  !°  ^  educated.      ^ 
automaton     A  nonS/^^^  *°  "^^^^  a  child  an 

him  a   seMsh  We     An  f  "^J^  ^'''^^.  ^  ^^^^  t<>  make 

robbed  of  hifrigS-inh^rit^^^^^        ^™  ^  been 

Summary 
utlnwlt  ^"^^  ''^"'.P^^*^  parenthood  involve? 

sho^ri^^  s^iSes  f d^!^r  4"^^  p--*^ 

nervous  vitality  suffidS^t  to  "  ,  ^  ?  constitutions  and 
and  self-maste^;TersLuldX^'^^  reasonable  poise 
childhood  and  of  the  ai2^  if  £  ^  ^"J^  knowledge  of 
training;  thev  sWd  h/^  /  home-making  and  child- 
accept  theSk         ^  '"^^^  reverently  and  joyfully  to 

abSii^g-^Siorrsrs  wiy'T^  n.^^  ^^^ 

^4Suti^s°^^^-  -'  ?at&U^%?^^J?t!? 

thii  thi;\"2eS  S  S!}f  ^"  ^^^  P---*«  -or. 
hood,  natural  or  sdrituTl"  ^^  ^  '"^  "^""^  '°^  ^^  Parent- 
social  and  sSrituaUxSc^r  "^  ""^  ^^  ^S^^^* 
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^o^ndA^^::^'^^^,^^  of  pa^nthood  is 

Eugenics:  T^velve  UniversUrSures  "  wn-ni^'if  ^^^°ri.  turn  to 
pro  e^rs,  pubUshed  hy  Dodd;  \S&  bo  1  t,",''^  fl^T^  university 
tacal  sxde  of^home-mak,^ng  is  B^.^'s  "In^^'^^"^^^,  P"^ 
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CHAPTER  IV 

ChildZ,^''  ^^^"""^  °^  CHILDHOOD 

Childhood  has  been  divid^H  K,r    *  ^    ^^'-^u 

seven  to  ten  short^rfods  but  ^L^^^^"*'  ^^^^  ^^^ 
djstmctions  may  tend  to  ob%:3  C?  ^^  ^d  detailed 
of  development.  We  v^l^Jt.^^'  "^  ^^^nts 
jnf^cy  and  childhood,  b^h  to  S!l^'  "^"^^  '^"^  three: 
hood  and  girlhood,  nii^e  to  twel^^  *  ^^^^  inclusive;  boy- 
oence.thirt^„t^^^g  wdv^^^^^  ado^ 

matunty).  ^  ^^'^  ^oys,  fourteen  or  over  to 

The  child  •  ■^'''"'''''''  ''''°  Childhood 
impel  him  to  tL^aTeS'nhv  j"f  ""*.^-  ^h^^  instincts 
activities  he  first^t  'co&^  1"^'^'^^-  Thmugh^Ss 
ments  and  then  anfexLTheTxterio^l^T?  '^S^y  ^°ve! 
of  cunosity  especially  enables  h^^-'  ^^  ^stinct 
and  experiment,  to  find  out  tf^  ^  ''"^'^^^^  by  word 
everything  around  hi^K?JSlT'^'  ^^  «e4ts  of 

t^f?  ^^  ^^  "^"^les  the  aSnfs  forT^.*^^  '"^^  ^^ 
the  fourth  year,  curiosity  exorfS?,v    i*^"'^^^  °"*-    By 
and  m  gathering  coUpX inS    ^^  *,*^^  ^  running  awav 
Imitation  leads  him  stm  CCS'5^  °^  *"^^  °hS 
dently  follomng  the  exarSes  o?o?f,^°^r'  ^  ^^  ^^- 
certainty  of  their  own^t^wL     °*^^^  he  attains  the 
which  occupies  moHf  a^oS^ovJ?"  ^^^^  ^^^^^^t 
draws  him  strongly  into  Ll^^  ^^^  ^  waking  houre 
activities,     ne  Zl^.'^^'^^-s^ep^^^^ 
length  learns  how  to  adapt  the  act?  of   S^  ''^^'^'  ^nd  at 
of  his  own.     The  voun^rVn-M »  ^-  *^  *2^  ^^^^^  to  play  ideas 
impulses  would  leld  Wmtto  L^T^"^^^  ^"^  un?rg^S 
anddociKty.    In  re"  to^^^^^^fi^t  "ot  for  hiS 
obechencehislawandSrsl^^^^^  he  makes 

wholesome  personal  habits  wwSL^esteS  Jf  ^^  ^*^^^ 

^     «c suggested  by  parental 
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years  find  the  child  able  to  t^J\i^^     ^J^^  ^^^^ 

andtopickupsomefordgnpCi  T^^?"^  '°  "T'^ 
been  characterized  by  W  C  tTk7  •*^'*'^  year  had 
imagination  InterP^t  tw?  .  •  quickening  of  the 
thefourtrtothesfxthvp/i'^  stones  began.  During 
active,  but  now  t£  tW  •  '?^^^*^°"  ''  ^^en  more 
engages  oonStlv  fn   h     l^^'^^  .*'*™'  ^"^  the  child 

a  distinct  desire  for  aDoroval  i^  ml^'v   ?     i^  ^'"""^  ^^^^ 

stormily.  '  '^^  ^^^^  ^*^  tl^em  somewhat 

rig^ttn'd^^^'S^ty^^^iSitatn  't!;^^  ^7^^^^  °^ 
Ktc^oif  ^^^''^^^^^^^^  -ont^'Se'S^fs 
"nSs/Syt  th^uSnToi^'^f/^"*  ^"^^-' 
patience,  doing  tSgsTSLTn/'wv.""'"'  P^^^"^^^' 
of  genuine  kindlS.  Joy  T^  stJSSl.'°"^f  ^^"^^ 
during  the  last  two  yeai^-^Vs  ^ri^   ^^       "^  ^""'^ 
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Boyhood  and  Girlhood 

f  before.    The  child?Sa2S"S  "°*  V'^^^yefy 
no  y  leads  him  farther  afidd^fTT  °^  locomotion 
more  and  has  a  much  wiSr  L^  of  iS?^^  °"*  °^  ^^^^ 
the  close  of  this  period  he  ^S  co^^f  "^'''^-    toward 
^d  begins  to  play  more  orl^i  sSf"""'.  "'"stantly 

to  L\.l''*f  ^  .«^"P'  but  L  genera   ht  f  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
to  be  strongly  individualistS     r!^       •  P^y  continui 

«^^g  element  of  ska?  hanAV^;.'"  myolving  an  i^ 
gradually  supplant  fr^Aiav  ^^^*  ^^  organization 
dramatic  and  constructive  £„  ^%^  ^^^^^  imitativJ^ 
pat  field  games  oihSZt^^  f  t^the  boy  begins  tlS 
higWy  educative,  thoS?h  he^^s^Sli^^^^^^^^? 
these  years,  children  who  iL?^  °*  ^°^'  it.  Durin^r 
pass  through  mtTof  Thp  ?  ""  communities  geSlI 
also  a  frequent  ;,4^^J^^,«1^  ^S"s 

but  toward  the  hstSteTtiS  c^7^  ^^^^^  ^nd^f 
a  sturdy,  solid  physic^l^^^    Bv^"  T^y  ^^t 

fe^^SoS:^^^"^^^^^^^^^ 

l-gelybeeauseSld'fSn""^^^^^ 

ra«ier  than  actors.  "^"ence,  they  become  spectator^ 

tenaa^urS^'Lnt^^^^alS^  extraordinarily 

still  sensitive  to  trainW  thf  e^ot  *^^""  Perceptions^ 
controlled  and  the  SSatbn  rST  ^  ^''^  and  ^ 
f^  Stories  and  wondefSes  S/  ^*  ^  *^^  ""^^^^ 
adventure.  The  child  livefi^i  ^*^'"  "^  ^^^^nes  of  hum^ 
confidential  and  tXtivJan^  .hn  ?^?^"*'  ^'  fraT^ 
the  habit  of  obedience.  '  ^  ^"""^^  ^y  this  time  h^e 
As  to  specific  attainments  a  nu:i^  • 

S*  ^8ht  at  about  the  samt  are^    S^,°^  ^8  and  read 

•- by  the  u.  „,  «^  ^XS^^'^y^^ 
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P^Sl  ^Wk  ^^  f  discom^gement  during  S 

wisely  in  the  first  JartVoT^^^^^^S^^ 

M|nptu^Se^-£B|^S 
the  penod  he  may  show  a  greatly  incret^d  tni  ^f 
personal  responsibility.  ^  mcreasea  sense  of 

Adolescence 
iJlt^  *^^  interesting  and  critical  stage  girls  come  at 
^JSe-^^eS-^-^^iM;!^ 

^Toi  =  nL^r-n!r=.i  «S 
there  k  a  general  broadening  out,  and  Sie  mmW  ^  tl 

Sf"^^':^^-T.y'f"'«  n-^culike^d  taS'^tS! 
^L  ^^'^  "  ''""l  as  weU  as  rapid  and  tends  to  b^ 
Mowed  by  seasons  of  languor  before  anoth^M^  ^ 

the  emotions  are  easily  stin^  and  the  youth  enTo^h^ 
Se  v^ir:,  ?^  imagination  turns  Lward  m?re  S 
J^A  yj^t^^^Jealiz^  himself,  dreams  of  what  he  Sn^o 
a^d  adventure,  and  loves  to  see  himself  in  h^ic  sitSSons 
with  many  admuiers  in  the  audience.    Pem)nS  2SS 
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awakens,  and  while  it  meets  some  disillusions  as  the 
youn^  person  finds  he  is  still  not  yet  equal  to  his  S! 

fik?^?^'      ?°^  stronger  and  soberer  as  he  draws  near 
the  choice  of  a  vocation. 

Jl^i  ^^  consciousness  strongly  awakens  and  social 
^amzations  of  young  people  with  those  of  their  own  sex 
become  ahnost  universal.  Real  team  play  ^c^s 
individuahsm  and  athletic  games  taJce  the  placeTfree 
play.  A  sentunent  for  the  other  sex  is  felt  by  eirls 
earW  than  by  boys,  but  until  it  arouses  in  boys  theS^is 
a  certam  repulsion  between  the  sexes.    The  shy  and 

I«!f2  ""n""*^*  "i  ^y^  '^  succeeded  by  active  s^king 
andfinaUy  by  a  hearty  social  life  between  the  sexes 
fh^        personal  adoniment  is  keen.    At  this  stage 

in  f^^Z  f  Sf^  'l^^y  *^°  ^^"^^  *^«  g^g  ^  some  exteSt 
in  favor  of  the  chum.  Groups  of  boys' and  girls' ganes— 
:'  our  crowd."  as  it  is  called-aro  cLmon.  Te^fw 
in  ^games  is  now  complete.    Group  games  ai«  character- 

IndiyiduaUsm  is  now  rampant.    Affectations  appear. 

ISfw^i^n.^  i^^"!-'^  ^  revulsion  against  the  home, 
stubbornness  and  reticence  and  unwillingness  to  be 
commanded.  Secretiveness  is  common  and  a  consequent 
Sfijfii  l^^^i^^^-  7^^.^  vaiying  moods,  a  seSse  of 
mistmderstandmg  and  of  being  misunderstood,  and  crav- 
ing for  sympathy.  The  wanderlust  may  drive  the  bov 
m  his  search  for  fresh  experiences  even  to  forsake  his 
home  and  bax)me  a  vagabond  traveller  or  worker.  Inter- 
est m  vocation  sometimes  comes  as  early  as  fifteen  A 
PCT'od  of  genuine  intellectual  doubt,  if  it  comes,  apiiears 
late,  perhaps  at  about  eighteen. 

The  enhanced  feeling-life,  the  sense  of  having  something 
to  settle  and  the  consciousness  of  complete  personal  re- 
sponabihty  constitute  a  definite  crisis-element  not  uni- 
yereal  but  very  common  somewhere  between  thirteen  and 
axte^i.  Rehgious  conversions  most  commonly  occur  at 
this  tame.  The  acme  of  juvenile  crime  is  at  the  same 
penoa.    Occasions  of  failure  and  shame  are  now  especially 
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epoch-maMng     New  light  upon  nature,  duty,  vocation 
IS  now  particularly  effective  in  character^formhig 

In  the  later  y^  there  is  a  reconstructive  tendency 
pe  hfe  settles  down  into  its  groove,  reason^orSl; 
doimnant,  enthusiasm  is  hame^.  love^£  ^7^ 

^ek'nt^'^'r^^''^''^^^'-    The  vocation  is  de°S 
mmed  upon.     There  is  a  reconstruction  of  faith.    The 

Z  forT?n^^'^^.'^  ^°"^^*^^  ^^y«  ^«  he  begins  to 
g^erSyveJ^T4.'^^°""-  ^"*^"^--  ^-  --^  is 
Even  in  making  this  very  brief  summary  we  have  tripri 
do  nft'Sn  ^^'^^  ^h^,r^t.  f-^^liar  manifeTtaTfo^s  'Sy 
timp  n. -P^^'  '"  ^^  °^  ^  ^h^l^"  at  exactly  the  s^e 
trne^"'chi'.'^'  °'^T'     '^^r  ^^'  ^^  ^^  ^all  ^ 

h^s  t"ot  dfs^rh^ri^.^^  ^^^"'  -^  -^  *^ 
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Sv^a  fSilerSS,e?tTfh.  t^l  'f-°«*l.i^  eultui^-epoch  SSS?  and 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE  PRINCIPAL  TYPES  OF  CHILDREN 
A  close  classification  would  reveal  as  tnQ«„  ♦, 
chilcken    as   thet^   are  chilcSerbSt  there  L^JSLS 
broad  resemblances  and  differences  which  ^  hSpSt 
cause  they  enable  us  to  compare  our  own  >^hSr  cWl 
^  and  to  forecast  certain  tendencies  an^devi^i  Si^ 
treatment  for  the  children  in  our  own  houSlds^ 

iviumiom  s       The  Dawn  of  Character  "  will  Hp  fn«r./^ 

^*  fre  lh7'i!n^''r^°";  '*i^^^^  °^  ^  a"<i  determination 
are  the  most  marked  characteristics. 

emotlonl  "^^^^*^"^^  ^y  the  strength  of  their 

Children  of  exceptional  responsiveness. 

nn^n^^t   '  ^^^^^«'  those  who  do  not  exhibit  any 
one  quality  m  excess.  ^ 

6.  Those  who  are  weak  in  some  definite  direction. 
Children  op  Strong  Will 

f <,uL??f  ^7^^  :^zjfi  W^ 

the  Duke  of  Wellin^Ivn   n?  J  f  ,  J*®  former  type 

These  chUdren  a«  not  »  <Jiffi„at  tl  t«te  if  only  we 


4. 
fi. 
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to  come  to  ^S^S^^id^HlL^'.!^^!^-^  ?^  time 


amusing  incident  SfthirSrt     RoSi^^^^l/^*^  ^ 
were  the  children     rw  •    ^°^rt  and  Marvaret 

answered,  "  \\niat  fs  M«!to  ^l  "V^^^*  or  cold.  He 
opposite."  te  Mar^^f' ir."^^  I  wiU  have  the 
were  at  a  standS  Tt  i^ri^  ^^.f^  ^"t-  Things 
"  If  I  promise  to  W  ^l^int%^^  .*°,  ^^'  ^^^^^^ 
you  say  first?"  ^ IhThe  a^  i'^^"''"  y°"' ^" 
and  she  took  hot.    S^hJlnF^t^^.  "^^^  ^°^<1  "^Ik 

ThP«.  .i^-S'''''^''^''  °'  ^"'^^'^^  Emotions 

thSl^ho'^aS^X^Veinl't'"""^^-  -^-^  ^re 
more  easily  hurt.^evSh^?^  f".?^^^'  *^^  ^re 
they  are  reproved  or^Lo^T„t.H    "?     ^^^"^Ives  when 

the  Joyous.^expSsiTe  nS  sta^d  out"^  T^'  '.°  *^?*' 
strongly,  but  being  gift^th^Yf  "*'  ^^^^^  ^.  ^eel 
never  depressed  af  d^^llri^apof  1?^  f  '^^  ^ 
on  the  whole,  an  unwholeaDmeTS^^^Vr  ^f  ^?""«'  is, 
are  to  develop  as  thev  are  SnoW^^'^  ^^  .^"^""^  characters 
help  their  natr:^""^  ll^S^\'>l^^\^ioping,  we  must 

tHey  ^  lose  their  tenZ^^^  t^'^?^^^^^^ 
If  tlST  f  f"  °'  ^^'^  Reasoning  Faculties 
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years  old.  Acconingly  he  madfT  v^^.^^  ""^  ^*^ 
Pleted.  Then  he  ad£  • '-  I  Zst^^on  f  f  "^^'^^^  «^" 
I  must  adopt  fixed  times  for^tn^Jw  "  ^f^^*"  *^an  ^^ 
find  it  sUps  away  SuTwl  •^'  ^^f  "^^  '^  «  done 
member  this.  IZ  k 's  ^tt^  tTi  l^'*  ^f  ^^*  »"«  « 
oughly  than  to  cram  ^e  '  d^v?f  /  ^^"^^  ^'^  «»o^ 
head,  though  it  beT^oT^    '  ""^S^sted  matter  into  m- 

?hine in  Se^TiS  iS  Satl^n^"  ?"^^  *  ^^^^  ^^ 
is  likely,  however  Skss  ht^ulh^l^''^T^^''^^-  » 
tact  with  humanitTand  Sf  £  fi  "  ^°''*^' '"**^  ^^ose  con 

is  their  charSerist  c     S^ch  ohll^^^'^^P  "°^  "^^^^ 
but;hard  to  make  slLg^^^^h^^^^^^^^^  *°  *^-i" 

of  nght  and  wn)ng,  moral  udLent  ofw^  ^  "T"^ 
they  leave  the  nursery  for  a  wt?"  '^^^^^se.  when 
cannot  be  predictSi  tSL.  1-^  i"^"""^^'  ^^^ir  future 
when  facing^^cSLlnTli^^tir'^^  '°c*^^^  down 
must  be  forced  to  rel^  u^n  ^h?.!,^^''    ^"^^  ^^<1^ 

their  own  ideas  and^^^ttrbe"S?L-:^Vo°^^^^^  ^ 

Tt  ™,«  M  u  V  "^^^^GE  Children 
dev^C^^n^  ^he'^^^t t*5f  V  ^^^<^en  of  even 
with  the  judgment  nSh^^  5  k  ^"^^  "°*  ""^  away 
overwhehi  thdfrc^^n  Thtr  *^'''  ^^^otional  natui^ 
extreme  as  tom^theJhLr^''i'''T^''  ''  "ot  so 
not  lead  classes^^h^Ho  nn?  ?''  ^"^^  "^^^^^"  ^o 
letic  teams,  do  notlhSe'on  n^W'^'^^"'^-'^?*^^  °f  ath- 

however,  comfortinftTliveS'^^H^l^^^^    '^^^  ^' 

nature  forms  the  venr  ^st  fo,S-     1  ^^^  evenness  of 

very  oest  foundation  for  special  develop- 
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a"Se^r'  '^"^"^""^  ^^*^°"  ^^^^  ^y  come  with 
Children  Weak  m  Some  Definite  Direction 

the  nervou<;  pfii'M      r^  *i.    ""'-^'V   ^  •     "^  ^"  take  first 
easily  from  lauXer  S  ,  "iS   •  ^?  °'"^°^  "^iW  turns 

^^^t£5SHSSaSl^ 
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quick  correcti^^^  L^SSTS"*  ?"^  "«»*«y 
dweU  upon  them  JlTeJ^  T^  ^  °^  ^""^  children  t 
wish  to^^"thdSHS^vJ?h  **^'""  ^^"^  '^^  th« 
into  happy^iTtaT*^^  *^'^,"  *^«y  have  coir 

training  Th^  ^f^Jr^J^  "^"^  ^^  T>^ 
effects  Sf  work^'  2S  «^*oiT^T?*"  *^«  "  ^^^^  saSfyin 
desiresS^  ^1;,  iSddS!^°^  successful  workt^Sri 

of  pure  taste  and  ^Ttfctha^^^T""^*^^  *  ^^"^ 

case.    Miss  MtSfd^elLS^  ^^  P!?^*>^  ^« 
taonsastounderetanLgStmS  """^^^  ^^^ 
the  first  place,  we  SL^LTthat  So^ml -^-  -J" 
unless  there  is  a  kind  buHvSi  di^^iSl  '^Vf  .^^ble 
must  enter  sympatheticallv  iifJ!  fiT     t'.,  ^T"®**^®**'  we 
yet  make  laws'^o^Sgfhe^Md's  Itfe  t^L  ^'^^^^^^ 
impartial  and  impersoil  L  «^e  Ws  of  ^^ffr^'^S^^' 
we  must  ourselves  be  unhedtat^p^   rl  ^*"^'  .^***' 
as  necessary  to  make  «nvr^!l  1-  f  *  u  ^^®  ^  '""ch  time 
a  child  XowXt  th/^S^""^'  ^Vi^°  "°*  allow  such 
is  'eached.^y  i^'talT^"^^^^         J"^  ^^en  it 
d«ectly  oppose  suchTS  til^S^"*'.  "^  ^°^^  "«^« 
should  avdd^rovSaLTpnH^^/^ '^  "^^«*^-    We 
other  hand   wC^tSnSl??*'^^^^'  ^d,  on  the 
child,  himse'lf  Ce  T?^TZ  'k^S^^'r  ^' 
exercise  of  reason  and  choice  in  fhf^^'ii^."*  ^^^  ^^^ 
rather  than  in  the  fiSd  o?^J^   i^    "^^^  °^  "^d 
authority.  ^*^  °^  "^^^^^^^  °'  within  our  own 

cod?7Kor%hf gotS^Senfo^J-ir  *°  ^"^  * 
thorough  analysis  o^hek^f  of  eh'^^^V'*  ^^«»  * 
to  name  a  f ew^of  the  oZ^t.^^^  ^  SSl^ 
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S*S!LII.^'^»?S  ^^Y  ^''^'^'  We  are  doing  somethine 
to  train  a  child  wisely  when  we  can  locate  him  if  we^ 

contrast  with  children  of  other  tvn*Ms  t«  «u„^  i..  ^ 
foUow  we  shall  take  up  mo^  defiJTly  £^''T^7Z^ 
problems  of  discipline  and  control.     ^^  ^"^  <*'"»«  special 

Rbaoino  Rbperbncbs 

h..';  brief  d&^oli®iibje"ra„dCl^^^     ^"  ?^^^°n."  auS 
well  at  periods  erf  childhood,  fil-ios"  ^  different  ty-pei  at 
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CHAPTER  VI 
WHAT  THE  BODY  HAS  TO  DO  WITH  CHARACTEl 

true.  CtaecanWciTceivea^^i,-^"^"-  ^"*  i*  ^ 
nmture  man.  who  has  n^Ita^v^^^^S^  ^'  ^  * 
hardly  conceive  of  a  saintlv  tS?  \?  ,  ^'  ^"*  one  cai 
Instead,  we  wotSd  fi^a^ewJ?""  ^  *^  ^^^d 
The  physician  does  n^tri^a^^f^^',  ?^^  ^"^^1 

Backwardness  in  sS  1S.;rJ^  "1*^^  ^^y  disorder. 

loss  of  interest  ^pV^^of^H^  ^'.''"^'  headaches 
mahiutrition.       ^  ^'     ^  ^^  a«ectionateness,  aU  suggest 

ca^°  b^  SeTSSchr  tS^L^^  -  -"-on. 
excretoiy  processes  ^rlSsTT^SrJ^.V^^^^^^*  o^  the 
overwork  or  overplay  ^P^*'*®  *^"gh  wony, 

^^^^^^^i^toS^i^^eJ^^^^  ^to^ed  and  have 
mental  or  moral  p^wS        ^         ^  '*^  ^^^^^^  ^^  physical, 

Th    f««.  Sleep 

the'S^d^^^loSifwhS'LS"""?™  *=  «■*  that 
Pation.  is  rapidly  ^niw^"*"' '"?>«*<"■  disd. 

ehOd^  Who  ^eep^-MroS!l°4„^-^ 
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closed  windows,  or  in  the  miH«jt  n(  /v^«^:*• 

childhood  stiU  send  them  tn  >wi    ^  habits  formed  m 
a»  inu«d  to  short  mghtTwho  ^'  w  t^^  W 

one  h„„d:«,  thirty-fi^Trfta:^pS  &^'^^ 

Clothing 

pSbt^SL^  ^^J^y  «  early  a^d  a.  lon?^ 
but  they  a.^X^^i^-»Se^^^.„t^. 
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taste  is  wX-S^r^*"'"'  °"'  <*  fashion  or  in  ba< 
hut^L"""!?'  "''?  tas  bad  taste  seldom  U  aware  of  it 

women  in  order  to  tp^T^k?^       .     ?^^^^  sensible 
dress  growinglirls  *  *^^  """^^"^  tendency  to  over- 

keen.  Si^ce  L  we  hale^S^  toinr^^"  °^  *^"°^  ^ 
being  weU  d^essedrivera^i  L  ^.^  consciousness  of 
the  consolations  of  reHliorTS-^-c  ?  ?"Tf^,^  ^^^^  ^y 
people  should  fi?iJ^?^'  ^*  ^^  desirable  that  young 

and  moml  SirfSn        ^'"^  '°°^°^'  'Enable  pride 
Other  Bodily  Phases 

ThprpfnrT^S  P^^nts  have  no  suspicion  of  the  fact 
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medicine  is  in  the  ^Kt^^T  '^  ^*  *"'"«  "^ 

develop  the  ChiSwrtuS  rfl^i"^'  "T  "^^^  "^^ 
but  a  Sriserly  body  ^ot  anv  S^^f  ""^  resignation, 

enter  into  thrfuto^TStuZ.'SSnW*  ""^'^  «^ 
Temptations  op  Our  Age 
But  the  right  regulation  of  the  bodv  is  anf  f«  »^^ 
verted  in  other  ways.  We  are  iiT^^  1??*.  ^^^  P^"" 
lenaissance  of  taste  and  t^a^v  oSr  W  w°^  ^  "^^^ 
civihzation  has  taken  ^ieSon  of  th^  ^^T°  ^""^"^ 
making  them  the  pro^^f  ^°^   WeTvrl'^f^'  ^^ 

uncreative  and  thn^W^^i  *°  T  ^"^  ^^*^  ^ 
becomesarefined^y^^^^'if^,^,^^  It  aU 

for  tomorrow  we  die/'        ^^'    ^^*'<^^«^and  be  merry. 

This  renaissance  of  bodily  i)leasurp<!i«STv»/>„i;o  i    j 
ous  to  the  young.    TheSSies^^^i^ 5^5?^^^  "^S^" 

th^  ^f^''  who  leave  school  in  orfer  to  go  to  work 

mercialized  Dk^TS  i^S  ^  ^?°"  *"<•  <>"»er  corn- 
social  r^^k  I  pleasure  are  the  only  places  for 
sooal  resort  when   homes  are  cramped  aid  S<^ 
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The  blind-alley  occupations  give  those  who  fnllon,  fi, 
op^rtun^y  only  for  indulgence's  th^  ^  dStd^^S 

X  W^-fSf  •  T^^"?^'-  These- errors  the^g 
wno  nave  dnfted  into  such  occupations  becau««»  nf  loIS 
of  capaaty  or  initiative,  possess  smXr  r^wer To  ^S 

SousSd^n^?^'S'\^.^  Interlaken.  the  di^pliiTe 

SS  s^h  r?W  ^/^  ^^- """^^  *^"^^S'  *^^  adventure- 
^tiJ^JV^u  ?^  engineering  or  the  national  con- 
s^atiOT  service,  whatever  makes  life  nobly  difficult  and 

Ev^a^^^  thJf^  ^If-controlled  and  vfrt^XS^ 
ivven  among  the  less  fortunate  the  pubHc  olavprmimic 

the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  ^^  °^ 

Temperance 

sallrf  ,s!^!.  '"T^  '?'^'^.  °^  prohibition  of  the  pubKc 
SS'i  "itoHcants  m  America  has  no  doubt  done  a  w^t 
service  to  the  young.  especiaUy  in  discrediting  thrift 
and  m  makmg  the  acquisition  of  the  habS  le^V^^ 
Smce  ^al  tempemnce  is  an  inner  and  not  Si''o  JLI  sS 
t%  ^^-  ^°°^^d  by  the  spirit  of  the  bodSy^S^ns 
and  emotions,  we  are  by  no  means  at  fhT^J./^ 
necessity  to  plead  for  the';ieveC^nt  of  Ws  ^rtue    °^ 

s^^l^^^^u""^  '^^'  the  temperate  C?s  a  finer 
Kf  J^i  ?®  abstment  one.  as  he  who  can  use  wi™^ 
^  the  tools  and  means  of  life  is  greater  than  he  whoXes 

ments  and  that  there  is  not  an  essential  difference  betwe^^ 
the  nature  of  the  person  who  follows  up  Te)iS^^Z^ 
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the  ooUege  student  who  yeUs  at  a  footbaU  game  the 
woman  who  ones  at  a  sentimental  play  and  theiSm«n 
who  gets  drunk.  They  all  desii^  to^b^w  tTS 
strongly,  to  be  ecstatic,  and  they  all  do  so  for^^'  s^e  of 
pei^na^  sensations.  Howshall  wemeet  andgove^heS 
tendenaes  to  emotional  overflow  which  driveX  S 
depnved  of  dnnk  to  drugs  and  the  godly  woman  who^ 
^^dnnk  wme  to  her  tea^ddy  an!  he?  pat^t^mecS^ 

The  answer  seems  to  be,  especially  in  the  ca«»  of  vn,,«« 

Sfi;M^'P^r  '^'  ^l*-in^gent^moW  byS 
unselfish  mterests;  strong,  hu^nanitarian  motives-  S 
physical  mental  and  spiritual  ideals.  Oc^Slv  th^ 
high  school  athlete   breaks   training  af te??he  f^tb^ 

S's^JirtTin^d  "^1?^  ^^^  "^^'^^  oflhe'kSlSS 
fr*??  i^^?  ^i  ^°°^  gymnastics  is  overwhehninelv 
Z!^^  &^*^°"  °^  ^  bodily  ideal  that  preclS  SfS^ 
S  J^""  y'^'^SVer^n  who  has  forrAed  his  me^^se 
with  enthusiasm  has  in  these  strenuous  days  HttleW 

S'ir^v^^'^?;^^-  Especially  will  ideals  ofTeScredSS 
of  the  body,  the  recognition  of  it  as  the  temple  of  TSrif 
solve  the  problem  of  self-mastery.  ^  P""*' 

,iJa  ^^^  no  hesitation  either  in  asserting  stronrfv  that 
the  doctrme  of  total  abstinence  is  the  onl/on^Sh  we 
(^wisely  preach  to  the  young.  Thepsycho-phySoriS 
laboratones  have  told  us  that  the  migin  beSn^t^ 
hannless  and  the  harmful  use  of  alcohol  ^sona^w  and 
undetertnined  in  the  case  of  the  incSvidual^d^lSi 

oSf  tL'^^JS  ^?"?  *^^  ^^'^  ^'  inhibil^s  ^iTsfl- 
ous  that  the  use  of  stmiulants  ought  never  to  be  advi«^ 

acSfa^S  IZfT  "^S,^°"'  ^^^  iS^duIl^s^SS 
teeW  m^t^r  thorougWy.  and  even  then  must  be 
lately  a  matter  of  personal  responsibihty.    Daily  life  in 

Z  ^r«S"?  "^^*"  ''  ^*^^'  ^'  Josilstro^^tl^ 
SLms  t^fc  °^  ^'^  ^^°'.  ^  stimulating  that  oi  nat^ 

Sen°t  XTe"  "  "°""^  '°"^^'  ^^^  ^^'^^  °f  - 

Wd  are  far  beyond  the  position  that  total  abstinence  is 

merely  a  moral  safeguard  to  the  weak.    The  reiarehes  0I 
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JKi^f  S&'r  ^«d  •«  that  alcohol  w 

^-<^  o.  ^  was  ^^eottet-^^J-J^^^ 
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CHAPTER  VII 
THE  FORCES  THAT  MAKE  A  MAN 

It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
efficient  parent  or  teacher  unless  he  has  a  definite  aim  in 
the  training  of  children.  To  do  the  conventional  things 
with  them  will  constitute  the  work  and  the  results  of  an 
artisan,  but  to  be  an  artist  in  lif  e-maldng  and  to  win  results 
commensurate  with  the  finest  of  arts,  we  must  have  the 
artist's  vision.  Neither  is  a  partial  view  of  the  purposes 
of  education  enough.  To  wish  that  a  child  should  keep 
his  health,  make  a  respectable  appearance,  have  pre- 
sentable manners,  make  a  good  living  and  keep  the  laws 
is  to  mistake  results  for  motives.  Even  to  visualize  the 
ideal  by  wishing  that  a  boy  might  turn  out  to  be  like  his 
father  or  some  other  good  and  successful  man  is  to  frame 
a  pattern  which  may  not  at  all  fit  this  individual  child's 
nature  or  possibilities. 

But  what  more  can  we  do?  Is  it  safe  to  shape  an  ideal 
for  a  child  of  unknown  capacities  and  possibihties?  We 
talk  about  bringing  up  a  diild  the  way  he  diould  go,  but 
who  knows  what  way  he  should  go?  Each  child  is  an 
experiment,  "  a  fresh  attempt  to  produce  the  just  man 
made  perfect."  Bernard  Shaw  may  not  be  an  infallible 
guide  in  child  training,  but  we  can  see  some  justice 
in  his  statement  that  "if  you  begin  with  the  child's 
own  holiest  aspirations  and  suborn  them  for  yotu-  own 
purposes,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the  mischief  you 
may  do."  There  are  limits  to  such  mischief,  for  even  if 
you  insist  on  yotu-  ideal  and  force  it  stubbornly  and  con- 
stantly with  a  child,  the  man  who  results  will  be  decidedly 
different  from  the  one  you  planned.  The  child  is  a  de- 
veloping personality,  and  your  task  is  that  of  helping  a 
free,  full  and  generous  unfoldment. 

TTie  author  beUeves  that  a  very  helpful  approach  to 
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forces  to  tli«v.v  u-  ,  ™®  ^d  elsewh^rT^  ^    ^  through 

music.        ™  P^yef  hmself  wfc  fa  tobte    """Point  of 

""8  out  his  Q^fj^ 

,  By  heredity  we  n,    ^^''^'"''^ 
transmitted  at  htf?T^  *^e  characteWcf 
includes  Xt  co^i^/^'n  P^^S  offS  ^^^  ^ 
ancestors.    WeT'i'V?  distant  as  weS'f'^^-    ^his 
about  racial  ht,2v"°*  ^^^  as  mu7f,  »     ^  "nmediate 
funiisheTto  ^"JS-^-    We  do  Cw  tS.''?."^"^^  ^^ 
not  the  s^e  iTfW  ?  *^e  shS^VS^liH'^teriaS 
'S^  «^atThe^t^-*/i^^ed  ^  °4e  Iff  ^^^  « 
children  is  nof  *i?^*®"^  furnished  hv  CT  ^^P«ios.    Wg 
the  diffe^^*  ^«  ^e.  but  ^  dot>t  veTl?^  ^^  ^^S 
..  We  knowaJittT^^"^^^^  ^-  ""^  ^^t  aU 

P^tf^''«S^4^"t^i^u's  ^t^'^^e  heredity 
'nental  tSitf  ?^^'  ^^^^y  to  le^  ,  *?^e  after '  th^r 
do  in  fomJ    fi  .^PP'^^telylh?'  ^"^  ^^^e*-  oriS 

heredity.  "0^6  ^n*^^^'  ^^o  havf^  ^J^^^^  t^its.^ 
^"^-^PP--lyp44eou^.^e^^e 
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concerning  a  pupil's  rank  in  college  from  the  rank  his 
elder  brother  had  in  college  as  from  his  own  rank  in  en- 
trance exammations." 

But  here  we  come  to  the  unexpected  and  perhaps  at 
firet  discouragmg  fact  that  the  improvements  made  in 
mteUect,  character  and  skill  by  one  generation  are  not, 
so  far  as  we  have  evidence,  transmissible  to  the  next 
generation  by  heredity.    On  the  other  hand,  "  the  evi- 

iw2il^*??^'*i*Mf  ^^^"^  *^^*  *^«  ^T^^  knowledge, 
mterests   habits,  skill,  or  morals  which  a  human  bekie 

acquires  during  life  will  alter  his  germs  so  that  the  children 
developing  therefrom  will  be  any  the  more  likely  to  possess 
or  acquire  that  special  knowledge,  interest,  habit  or  doll." 
Further,  the  same  inability  to  transmit  thitmgh  heredity 
probably  holds  of  the  more  general  elements  of  human 
f^^f'iS'i  ^  acqmred  courage,  persistence,  accuracy, 

truthfuhiess   or   kmdness.     (For  hereditary  racial,  but 

af!jn  iftf  P^?°^^'  improvement  by  education  in 
general  health  and  vigor  there  is  some  hope.)  But  if 
Nature  IS  not  fnendly,  she  is  at  least  impartial.  If  a 
satyr  cannot  breed  a  saint,  neither  can  a  drunkard  repro- 
duce his  kmd  by  heredity.  Except  for  certain  racial 
physical  poisons,  which  are  transmissible  by  infection,  the 

^J?^  '.r*V^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^  ^Pi*^  tha*  his  parents 
started  with.  Long  before  they  made  their  in(Uvidual 
mistakes  mdeed  long  before  they  were  bom,  the  germ- 
cells  that  later  were  to  produce  their  children  were  ^t  off 
apart. 

If  this  be  true,  if  such  bounds  be  set  to  a  child  at  the 

S5f  ,'.?^ J^M  IS  the  use  of  hopes  and  endeavors  in  his 
Denalfl'    There  is  much. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  predetermine  to  a  great  extent 
the  variety  and  nchness  of  a  child's  inheritance  by  wise 
choices  m  mamage.  If  at  least  half  of  a  chUd's  inherited 
diaractenstics,  as  is  beheved,  come  from  his  father  and 

S^?  "^f  ^''  ^^\  ^"^"^  ^^  ^^«te^  ancestors,  then 
toese  two  have  much  to  say  about  what  their  child  shall 

S?*..Jr®  "^/^^  "^  r  ^'^^  Pf "^"^  °^  ^arge  capacity  tends 
to  produce  children  of  varied  capacity,  of  versatile  talents. 
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•mere  is  no  doubt  fK«* 

specific     Ti^  •        ""«  tendend,.«  ._      tendencies, 

A  child  who  inherit.?  o  ^  Hu^rea 

J«^t  ^y.inheri.Tcl^J?;«  ff^'^  ^™»  one 


<*iid  to  waste  his' 


a  pre- 
time 
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in  conquering  those  in  a  field  where  he  cannot  possibly 
excel?  We  can  never  take  for  granted  a  child's  inherit- 
ance—we  must  set  out  to  discover  it.  While  he  has 
Umitations,  we  do  not  know  yet  what  they  are.  He  may 
develop  slowly  and  not  show  all  that  is  in  him  until  very 
aJ^i-  educator  who  had  started  to  train  the  boy 
Abr^am  Lmcohi  on  the  basis  of  his  near  and  obvioii 
heredity  might  easily  have  lost  heart  long  before  his 
concealed  capacity  appeared. 

Ead^  child  must  be  studied  by  himself  until  the  life- 
plan  of  his  soul  in  some  measure  appears  to  view.  As 
fast  as  his  instmcts  develop,  his  temperament  manifests 
Itself,  and  the  strength  of  his  constitution  is  measured, 
we  may  draw  out  to  the  fullest  his  nascent  abiUties. 
Adolescence  IS  particularly  the  time  when  a  full  heredity 
displays  itself.  A  youth  who  has  hitherto  resembled  hw 
mother  may  now  reveal  that  he  has  "  taken  after  "  his 
fathCT  or  his  father's  kindred.  So  that  the  latest  days 
are  often  those  of  greatest  opportunity. 

Environment 
Give  abnost  any  neglected  child  a  good  home  and  he 
wiu  become  a  good  man.    He  has  opportunity  for  his 
capacity.  r*-  j         «« 

Environment,  like  heredity,  is  something  of  which  the 
giild  IS  the  reapient.  He  is  helpless  to  choose  either. 
But  environment  is  unlike  heredity  in  that  the  parents 
may  choose  and  furnish  it  for  the  child.  We  may  not 
enlarge  his  capacity,  but  we  can  enlarge  his  opportunity. 

The  child  of  genius  may  rise  above  his  environment 
but  we  more  often  see  the  average  child  raised  by  his 
environment  above  the  average.  This  factor  which  we 
may  ourselves  eflFect  affords  the  greatest  hope  to  humanity. 
A  good  environment  is  like  a  nest  in  which  otherwise  dor- 
mant here^ties  come  to  life  and  activity.  It  has  so  great 
a  place  m  the  shaping  of  character  that  Home  tells  us  that 
the  supreme  duty  is,  "  Put  into  the  environment  what  you 
want  m  the  man."  ^ 

Is  it  not  inspiring  to  think  that  by  enriching  the  home 
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'^'^w'y  powers  that  woulrf  «f k-£?^*  °*y  brin£  out 
So  when  you  ask  who*         o^erwise  never  awaSn?^ 

yououghtin^Set^ltLT.'^u'  ^S^  <^^^^L 
«n  my  home  what  I  w^^  \^  "*^  ^  «  mySffi 
*J»d  your  child  out  ^li£^J?^.^J°  become?  ySiSS 
i^y  to  become  rmiS^^J^,^".  but  1^^  ^ 
your  home.  You  canlethSJr  "^®*»  yo«  have  music  S 
not  have  the  s<^^2s  ,^,«°  ?*«  «>ciety,  but  bf  ^ 

™.  he  cannot  easily  fiSw S-  •  *""^  «e  it  at  home 
«h«ion  in  the  hcSe.  ^  ^^^  "^^»°^  unless  he  K 


cM/?he^P^^'*^-''the^^      ^£5:^^*^«^Ph^- 

^echild.  C^^^^  °f/ SP^  hS^^^„j^« 
what  opportunity  he  sSK?/  envux>nment  det^K 
chJd's  own  will^affectfboth^i^^'*^P««ty.  ButtiS 
^  a  sense,  a  child  SsS^w.  h^-^  ^^  environment 
not  choose  any  other^Sn  Wc  "^^^^  ^°'  ^hile  hT^y 
neglect  or  improve  Mvn^  H\?^'  he  may  cho^elJ 
lus  noblest  ca^^eT^J'^  .^  ^'  ??"•    »«  ma^ej? 

F^ii-rhiiiS?--^^^^^  S 

he  will,  and  eveS^Z'S^Lte^Sf  *°^«^e  wh^J 
So  when  we  are  a^ed  wW    ^  ^^^'"onment. 

^ed  what  we  want  our  child  to 
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become,  we  can  at  any  given  time  only  say  that  we  want 
mm  to  be  aU  that  his  capacities  and  opportimities  and  will 
permit  and  that  we  are  trying  to  find  out  what  his  limits 
are  m  these  three  directions  and  to  help  him  to  reach 
them.    TWs  answer  leads  us  back  among  the  common- 
places.   The  mstmcts  must  have  play,  because  they  are 
the  expr^on  of  his  race  inheritance,  and  the  feelings 
because  they  are  his  response  to  his  environment  and  the 
motive  power  of  his  conduct.    The  sense  perceptions 
should  be  tramed  because  they  are  the  child's  doors  of 
accws  to  his  environment,  and  the  muscles,  because  they 
are  his  rneans  of  self-training  and  of  mastering  his  environ- 
ment.     Memory   must   be   exercised   since  it   fills   the 
mmds  treasure  house  from  his  social  environment,  but 
the  ability  to  think  must  equally  be  exercised  because 
otherwise  the  child  cannot  use  what  he  remembers  and 
cannot  add  to  his  knowledge.    The  conscience  must  be 
awakened  to  know  what  is  right,  and  the  will,  to  do  what 
IS  right. 

After  we  have  done  aU  we  can  to  enlarge  and  modify 
the  growmg  child,  we  shaU  find  that  he  has  a  resisting 
power  to  much  of  our  endeavor.    Here  he  has  no  capacity 
to  answer  our  training;  there  he  is  deaf  to  the  environ- 
ment that  we  oflFer;  yonder  his  will  does  not  respond  to  our 
enrouragement.     But  this  -   ,y  mean  that  he  is  not  yet 
ready,  and  may  yet  come  to  his  own  after  we  have  ceased 
our  endeavors,  or  that  he  is  to  remain  weak  here  only  to 
develop  his  great  strength  elsewhere,  or  that  some  treas- 
ures are  forever  to  remain  unsought,  some  music  forever 
unsung,     as  thwarting  of  our  effort  may  even  work  to 
JUS  own  good      Partly  we  may  shape  him,  partly  he  must 
make  himself.     During  childhood  the  former  is  more 

?a°tSfiJt  *"*^'  "^"^^  ^"^^^  *^®  ^^^^''  becomes  the 
And  it  is  in  the  home  that  the  three  man-making  forces 
that  may  m^e  the  child  what  we  wish  must  chiefly 
operate,  for  the  home,  as  Home  reminds  us,  is  the  only 
institution  that  has  legitimate  control  of  the  element  df 
Heredity,  it  furnishes  the  environment  during  the  most 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

TRAINING  CHILDREN  TO  OBSERVE  AND 
DISCRIMINATE 

Note  the  double  suggestion  in  the  title  of  this  chapter. 
It  is  not  enough  to  teach  children  to  observe.  In  such 
training  we  should  start  from  the  worth-whileness  of 
objects.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  children  more  keen  in 
the  observation  of  that  which  is  not  worth  while.  Note 
also  that  the  title  is  not  Sense  Training.  That  fre- 
quently used  phrase  is  a  misnomer.  The  senses  them- 
selves are  treated  by  the  oculist,  the  aurist  and  other 
speciahsts.  We  who  are  parents  train  their  use  as  organs 
of  the  mind.  Our  function  is,  as  Home  says,  "  to  open 
the  windows  of  consciousness." 

Why 

TJere  are  several  reasons  why  we  should  attempt  this. 

One  IS  their  importance.  "Sensations  are  the  stuflf 
out  of  which  knowledge  of  the  external  world  grows," 
says  Home.  We  really  know  nothing  of  the  external 
world  which  our  senses  have  not  brought  to  us.  The 
world  admires  so  keenly  the  achievements  of  Helen  Keller 
that  the  writer  was  recently  surprised  to  hear  a  well- 
known  psychologist  speak  of  her  as  a  "  defective."  Then 
he  went  on  to  prove  the  point  by  showing  that  much  of 
her  apparent  knowledge  of  our  world  of  sotmds,  colors 
and  speech  is  evidently  hearsay  and  pointed  out  the  lack 
of  intelligent  reference  other  than  conventional,  in  her 
writings,  to  many  of  the  phases  of  nature  most  obvious  to 
all  who  can  see  and  hear.  Miss  Keller's  world  is  chiefly 
the  world  of  touch,  since  this  sense  is  the  only  one  that 
has  brought  her  actual  knowledge. 

Another  reason  for  training  in  observation  is  the  richer 
knowledge  and  inteUigence  that  are  thereby  made  possi- 
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"  tke  JtSeS  t^£r.'' ' '  .^y-  -d  No  Eyes  ' ' 
Pe^ns  to  tmve4  the  ^^°!r  5°^ ''  i«  Possible  iorZo 
sorbmg  practically  no^W  thTot^^lf  \°gether.  one  a^ 
astic  because  of  an  enriX^  •        ^turning  enthu<?i 

some  of  our  popSLrTat^i^tf  "r?*    '^^^  ^S  of 
e^ys  to  thelrLS-SSp^jSonsln^^^^"  ^°^«J  t^^ 
the  wildwoods  near  us  aS^eveS  i^"C^8^«  T  *°  ^^  in 
feet  unseen  marvels.    CMldren  S^  k  ^^'  ^^^th  our 
only  to  a  few  bright  coIoS^?,^      ^  ^^^  ^^^re  sensitive 
more  striking  phfnomenr'  wf^^  ^^^^^^^  and  to  thi 
these  awakens  hi  adoSce  a^f  r"^"^  sensitiveness  to 
of  an  actual  deepening  i??S'  ^°^t^ng  to  the  recognition 

IS  best  reinforced  by  tKab^7^  ""^"^  ^^  evanesS. 
^g  to  the  attention  of  cMdJ^Z'^ir  "^^^^«><i  of 
^  slq.,  leaves  and  shadowrm^Sl  f^""  ^°^°^  ^^^ts 
^d  trees,  and  the  smaUer  doSef  i^fS""'^^'  °^  Plants 
I  his  leads  to  a  rprfa,-«  T  ""r^^s  m  the  natural  worM 
which  a.^  b^^tiM  £S*^S  »d  widel^^^ 
to  creatora  in  aU  the  artV^hJ.lVt      '*  ^  indispensable 

S?^l   appreciative  Hsteners  ^!ShLu  geniuses  by 

^l^lutty^e^^an^f^^^^t-^ined  observation  is 
not  only  <3evelapibr^J^L^^T'M  °'  ">i^  sort  nay 

the  'gemus"whoissuchtJS^£fSthem.    Perhap^ 
of  the  facts  of  earth  is  sompSf"     ™  '«  a  rare  interpreter 

wis?  ?^p£"3F?  -  «"i 

senses  more  fortonai  th^nlg?"  tS. "'?' ,?<"  "*  his 

S^r  '~-^-  ^  ^  ^^^7/h  "tSs,  tri 
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How 

First,  it  is  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  assured 
that  the  child's  sense-organs  are  in  normal  condition. 
The  specialist  can  correct  some  defects  and  prevent  others. 
Near-sightedness  is  very  common.  Color  blindness, 
which  cannot  be  cured  in  one  generation,  is  a  defect  that 
ought  at  least  to  be  recognized.  Adenoids  deaden  sight 
and  hearing,  and  catarrh  threatens  hearing,  smell  and 
taste.  Some  of  the  early  infectious  diseases  threaten  the 
hearing.  Deafness  isolates  socially  as  truly  as  blindness 
does  personally.  Some  of  these  defects  appear  suddenly 
and  some  late.  They  are  becoming  so  common  that  it 
seems  almost  as  necessary  to  have  periodical  examinations 
made  by  the  oculist  as  by  the  dentist.  In  utilizing  the 
important  aid  afforded  by  motion  pictures  toward  per- 
ception by  the  eyes,  we  must  avoid  eye-strain. 

Second,  training  in  sense  perception  ought  to  begin 
very  early.  Mothers  are  finding  it  wise  to  show  children 
bright  colors  and  play  them  soft  melodies  almost  in  the 
cradle.  Madame  Montessori  has  caught  the  world's  at- 
tention by  her  ingenious  devices  for  such  training.  Work- 
ing upon  foundations  laid  by  others,  she  has  arranged  a 
series  of  objects  by  whicl  children  not  only  exercise  eye 
and  hand  to  discriminate  color  and  shape,  size  and  smooth- 
ness, but  test  the  thermal  sense  (of  heat  and  cold),  train 
themselves  in  handling  and  carrying,  and  enjoy  the  muscu- 
lar sense  in  arranging  and  constructing.  Doing  this  in 
an  atmosphere  of  vmusual  freedom  and  of  social  friendli- 
ness, they  work  in  the  spirit  of  play  and  reach  some 
suiprising  results.  A  mother  can  not  only  use  the  Montes- 
sori method  in  the  nursery,  but  she  can  devise  materials 
of  her  own,  inexpensively  and  fully  as  effective  because 
made  out  of  homely  objects  and  attached  to  household 
duties.  The  child,  for  example,  will  enjoy  learning  to 
button  the  baby's  dress  more  than  to  use  Montessori's 
famous  buttoning  frame. 

Our  best  kindergartens  have  by  no  means  neglected 
sensory  methods.  They  are  less  confident  than  is  Montes- 
sori that  skill  in  handling  formal  apparatus  can  be  trans- 


^t.™  which  MonSS^^^^^-^ognBing  thf  sS' 

^-app^atus.  We  tate  aC?t^  ^'^  considerable 
J*^h  an  ingenious  moth™  ^^J'^'^  °l  "aterials 
Montessori  apparatus     nf        gather,  imitative  of  SS 

te£f  ^^%sr-Th^^'*«  to'  Si 

Pian  that  they  make  an  pffLJ^  •  ^^*     ^  "®  *^g  to  do  i«!  fr^ 

S^Ltt  ^^*'."o^d'S^^^r^>f-     W^ 
eise  neutral  so  as  to  disolav  K^v^f    •  cheerful  in  tone  or 

nm^ryr  particularly.  shoSd  £^h,*  P'?"^^'  ^hich.Tthl 
«Jren  can  see  and  study  ShprT    "^^  °^  ^^ere  the  chS 
quently  changed.    Toys  sS'il^?  ^^^^  should  te"S" 
argely  home-made     '^Th?  i^^l  '^  ^^^  and  W  ^d 
;  IS  the  one  that  rives  Sf.?^?.^^'"  ^s  Sisson^^tates 

S^3"^«c.-T^^^^ 

^iSh  ~"    '"'    --^^"^e-i^SiS 

book  and  tallf  ";« +u      ,      "  that  there  i«5  f^.^  .1    r 

Wedescribe'SiecSor'^^^^^^^^^  .^j«  ^^^^  S  o^m"? 
about  them  whin  we  ^  S^^?^"  *°  book^to^d 
themselves.    When  yS^  note  thf  ^^°^*^^"^  ^^^  obS 

apart  a  new  object  of  interest   ^^'  ^^^^^S  to  or  taking 
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accounts  of  them.  The  benefit  of  curio-shelves,  stamp 
collections,  nattu%  collections,  boys'  pockets  and  treasuries 
is  that  they  enlarge  the  number  of  objective  opportunities 
to  sharpen  the  sense  perceptions.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  a  child  who  has  had  many  chances  to  per(  'ive, 
experiment  and  reflect  go  up,  like  a  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
from  drill  to  mastery,  tmtil  he  lives  in  a  world  of  "  a  num- 
ber of  things,"  which  Stevenson  says  should  make  us  as 
happy  as  kings. 

Let  us  also  defend  in  our  schools  the  enlarged  use  of 
laboratories,  manual  training,  stereopticons  and  motion 
pictures.  They  mean  the  fuller  possession  of  life  both 
by  our  children  and  those  of  other  people. 

Fifth,  let  us  remember  to  try  to  exercise  all  the  senses. 
We  are  likely  to  favor  the  eyes  and  the  eats  and  neglect 
the  touch  and  muscle  senses.  No  one  knows  yet  how 
much  larger  life  might  be  if  we  paid  more  attention  to  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste.  To  go  through  the  verses  of  a 
favorite  poet  for  references  to  odor  might  reveal  how  fully 
or  how  poorly  his  soiil  had  responded  to  the  symphonic 
odors  of  naXwce.  There  are  some  poets  whose  hnes  fairly 
riot  in  color,  and  others,  like  Whitman  and  Swinbimie, 
who  show  a  deUghted  consciousness  of  the  tactile  sense  as 
it  is  affected  by  water,  sun  and  air.  These  indicate  some 
of  our  possibilities  in  training  our  children  to  multiply 
their  contacts  with  the  world  they  live  in. 

Finally,  let  us  try  to  appreciate  the  moral  relations  of 
sense  training.  To  train  to  artistic  performance  is  to  give 
a  feeling  of  Uberation  and  leisure  for  strong,  effective 
Uving.  To  give  contact  enough  through  the  senses  with 
earth's  wonders  is  to  inspire  thoughtfvdness.  Thus  the 
observant  sotd  becomes  the  reverent  and  thankful  soul. 

A  Limitation 
After  all,  it  is  not  indiscriminate  training  of  sense  per- 
ception that  we  are  after,  but  rather  the  habit  of  perceiv- 
ing and  enjoying  certain  classes  of  things.  Some  sense 
training  is  useless  to  many  persons.  The  delicate  palate 
of  the  professional  tea-taster  is  needless  for  most.    Some 


We  may  train  r^iS  t,^?!^"!!''  *«  ""«™S.fe 
to  to  be  miserable  ™S^f»^*  '^'''  "**^°"t  S&g 
»^«  rather  than  the  Stf aJ'L*^'^-  "^^^ 

t-  Of  app«he„^oS'S,r^,S^«;^rtt^W,_, 

The  Montessori  ««.^^'''''''°  References 
mother  in  Canfield's^J"  ?°^  helpfuUy  describeH  fnr  ♦., 
the  system  are  foiin,i,„i-?"*«Mri  Mother  "t^^  ^°^  ^^  average 


• — "  i.t>  acnse 
~Maouai  ^^v^^h  ""S?*™ent  on'  theltf^.^^";^'^-  "^  ^"2at>eth  Hani- 


CHAPTER  IX 
HABIT-FORMING 

The  value  of  forming  good  habits  in  early  childhood  is 
evident.  Good  habits  are  the  accepted  ways  of  doing 
things.  In  any  good  habit  we  have  some  happy  race- 
experience,  of  which  the  child  is  permitted  to  avail  himself 
without  waiting  for  generations  to  acquire  it.  Good 
habits  include  the  most  facile  ways  of  doing,  the  most 
pleasant  ways  of  getting  along  with  other  people.  Once 
absorbed,  they  are  executed  involvmtarily  and  leave  the 
mind  free  for  more  important  matters.  They  may  be 
extended  to  include  not  only  agreeable,  but  considerate 
and  even  generous  behavior.  If  honestly  adopted,  they 
create  moral  traditions  which  are  not  easy  to  disavow. 

The  limitations  of  habits  are  equally  obvious.  Bad 
habits  are  just  as  enchaining  as  good  ones,  and  persist  even 
after  the  will  is  aroused  against  them.  Bring  a  reformed 
man  back  into  the  scenes  of  his  debaucheries  and  he  is 
quite  likely  to  go  slipping  down  the  easy  channels  of  self- 
indulgence.  A  habit  that  has  been  the  agency  of  imselfish 
living  may,  if  released  from  its  original  motive,  become 
just  as  ugly  as  a  sin.  A  recent  novel  tells  the  story  of  a 
mother  and  sister  whose  thrift  had  been  a  means  in  re- 
claiming a  prodigal  son  and  brother,  but  after  the  yotmg 
man  cime  back  his  home  was  soon  imendurable  to  him 
because,  the  habit  of  thrift  having  become  fixed,  his 
mother  and  sister  were  now  mere  misers. 

Habit,  then,  has  its  important  place  in  enabling  the 
child  to  do  routine  and  mechanical  tasks  easily,  it  has  a 
large  place  in  making  a  certain  pre-emption  for  right  living, 
but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  crush  the  initiative  or  to 
take  the  place  of  original  judgment  and  fresh  choices. 

There  is  no  one  period  of  habit-forming.  Our  personal 
habits  of  bodily  control,  carriage  and  manner  are  largdy 
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S^t^^tits  Z  ^l^J^7'rJ^'i'T  habits  and 
thirty-five.    Habits  tii^rZ^flT^^,^^°^  thirty  w 

Chnstian  observances  and  servSr^J'  °^^»We  reading,  of 
«f  e  at  every  period  ^f  l^^S  ^hT  ^"  ^°^  ^  ^ 
before  maturityrand  if  th^ff'      *     .^^  are  usually  made 

whicApersist^tiltheeSl^'^Po'!^^  some  of 

'  ^finitely  easier  than  reforWtion.  '^^'^t^^"  »s.  therefore, 

Simol    to^"'^''"^^^  ^°  HABiT-PoRMmo 

dc^nSt'^reat^'hSit^  t-^E^g  ?^^  '^"^^  '^^^ly 
a>ntj^t  a  boy  who  gSs  to  schooTa^d"^?  "^"f  ^y  ^of 
y.  M.  C.  A.  gymnasium  '  ^u  ^^  ^^°  also  goes  to  a 
day  in  the  w^Tt^'  Jtu}7  «°"^  ^  sch<S^vei^ 
front^the  schoolhouI'dcSi  on ^f  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
has  be«i  his  "  habit  "  to  ^  aS  t^^r^^^'  although  it 
forgets  to  attend  the  gynm^itm^  X.  "^f  t'  ^^  ^^  "ever 
oft^er  than  once  a  ^^hT^'ln^^K^^  ^  ^^  not 
habit  was  enforced  by  S  autW;?®  .^"''^^^  "^  the 
gnerimpulse.    Thec^el^lL^SS  tt'n?i,*^S  ^*^'' by 
So,  as  Sisson  says  a  real  ^okv^     '  the  other  he  adooted 
V^t  a  certain  Jt,'  bu^a  &L«dV^"  tendency'^'S 
J^  way  to  a  giyen  sSSs^^S^.*^  "fP^^^^  ^  a 
has  two  factors,  the  stimSus  and  ^^bit-maldng,  then, 
most  successful  habit-makimr  Ltf     -i*®  '^sponse.    The 
stunulus  that  is  in  ^^li^th^^^^  .^^^-t  <^^ 
the  consequent  natural  QtC^^T^      ^  child's  mstincts  and 
and  gladly  comp?;^"'^  spontaneous  tendency  to  answeJ 

opnsidSe  to  4tiXi^''^  ^''"^^^  *bat  we  have 
SuggestibiHty  .^^^(^M  ^  ^  ^bit-fom^g" 

directions;  the  instinctYf^of-l  *  ^°°^  ^ay  in  several 
nation  helps  C  ^i^T^^^PI^/ted  byhisS?- 
W  woos  him  toa>iSt^d'?  *^J  'P^t  of  play. 
«mmd^  and  a  control  ^o\^bt  ^  ^}^  P^  as  a 
certam  habits  W  t^ore^Ltstl^r^^^io  fo^ 
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appears.  Cleanliness  has  to  be  imposed  by  authority 
untU  the  instinct  of  pride  develops  to  demand  it.  Neat- 
ness has  to  be  inculcated  long  before  the  sex-instinct  for 
adornments  insists  upon  an  exquisiteness  that  seems  ab- 
normal. We  have  to  do  many  things  to  enable  children 
whose  preferences  resemble  those  of  people  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  to  live  in  a  twentieth  century  society 
without  shocking  that  society. 

Mrs.  Annie  Winsor  Allen  has  named  some  of  the  desir- 
able habits,  with  the  approximate  years  when  they  should 
be  acquired — attending  to  personal  toilet,  undressing, 
using  a  pencil,  using  a  gentle  voice,  before  three  years; 
dressing,  picking  up  toys,  use  of  simple  tools,  before  six 
years;  using  hsmimer  and  nails,  doing  some  chore  regu- 
larly, having  purposeful  outings,  before  twelve  years. 

Preparations  for  a  New  Habit 

There  are  several  stages  in  training  a  child  in  a  habit. 

First,  we  should  start  with  a  strong  initiative.  If  we 
can  majce  an  effective  appeal  to  begin  with,  whether  we 
do  it  by  a  story,  a  bit  of  htmior,  an  earnest  suggestion  or 
through  the  force  of  love  or  pride,  we  are  more  likely  to 
mlist  the  feelings  and  the  will  upon  its  side. 

The  second  thing  is,  to  suffer  no  exceptions.  Some 
may  occur,  but  they  should  be  as  few  as  possible.  Rip 
van  WirJde's  "just  this  once,"  his  swearing-off  drink, 
was  his  undoing.  Here  we  have  to  apply  sometimes  that 
mixtxu*  of  love,  reason  and  determination  which  makes 
up  a  truly  artistic  parenthood. 

Third,  if  possible  let  us  not  force  habit-allegiance. 
This  rule  seems  to  contradict  the  last,  for  if  we  are  not 
to  suffer  an  exception,  we  sometimes  have  to  use  force. 
TTiib  is  true  only  with  young  children.  But  if  we  can 
keep  up  fidelity  by  positive  rather  than  coercive  methods, 
if  we  can  still  have  the  co-operation  of  the  child's  love  and 
will,  we  are  evidently  more  nearly  in  the  way  of  building 
up  a  habit  that  will  last  than  if  we  excite  stubbornness 
and  rebellion,  or  even  induce  a  disliked  act. 

A  fourth  rule,  one  of  mercy,  is  to  keep  the  child  from 
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equaUy  needful  in  the  cS^rfSl^  ^°™- ,  The  rule  is 

s^r  ^^^  -  ^'^^"^  ^^'^^'':s^^ 

wSS^ite^^er^S'^^^^^^^^^^^^  to  few 

exercise  everj.  day."  If  w?  W  n  i^-i5  ?"^^  gratuitous 
an  old  hubit.  there  is  dmi^r  fe?  ^^  '^^^'^  ^"'^^^  battling 
hidebound  andTriiSf  o^i^hl^"  ^J^  "°V«^^y  becomf 
tired  and  mischi^vo^  lin^^J^^  T'^*^^'  *>«*  that  his 
out  of  revenge.  HereTmerfhaf  fi^n?  '?  '^\°^^  J"«t 
expulsive  power  of  a  new  Xcti^  ^?/'^^  ?^t  the 
laboring  for  a  wiiiio  ♦i  u  ,5r    tion.    If  one  had  been 

to  ^re^^t^o^^yt,'^'-^^^  .f^?  ,^«-t  d^ 
jng  variation  if  he  werefri^d  w?  ^'J^i^^^^t  ^  «  P^^as- 
hair  successfuUy  or.^This^m^",  ^7^1^^  °"  ^^'"^^S  ^i^ 
to  allow  him  to  ti  hSfo^o^  *^  f°  ^^"^  '"^"^t  to  injury, 
occasionally.    The  thin/lftn\P^^''  f  **^^^  ^^  ^e 

A?uf^?"in^fe^n^^^  n^^rSHi-l ".-«- 
IS  ready  to  reign.  ^t  rules  until  the  wiU 

th^',^ousXs"Sers'rjro£'«?v»««  «-"«h 

hab  t.     We    seWt  fiTo  ^       example  of  how  to  form  a 

habit  of  noting'Sid  p^ctisW  tSf  ^  /t"^^    ^."Sie 
start  it  by  a  stromTiJSo?  ^  Personal  cleanliness.    To 

'•Dirty  jLv'Te^^Sf  ^' -  He^^^^  ^^^^^  °^ 
the  animals  of  the  field  and  f^L^  °,  7^^  around  among 
was  his  kinsman     Mt^th^^^^^^"^  ^^  °"*  ^^^^  onf 
and  face  each  in  tu^  SiwLf  •  ^^"^  inspected  his  hands 
i  pigs,  who  hailed  toS^tSdr  SSi^^^'^^^  ^^  to  the 
start  would  be.  wSra^ot^TeKfL^^,'^'' ^^^  to 
chart  or  calendar  unnn  ^ri^i,  •      ot  pnde,  to  arrange  a 
days  should  ^TubHd^i^SrL"'  ^TH^  '"^  ^'  ^^^^«t 

be  anowed  to  be  la^^^^^fS  t^^Ld^^""^- 
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tardiness  as  the  reason  for  not  doing  the  washing-up  that 
he  had  neglected.  Third,  we  wotUd  not  use  force.  To 
withhold  breakfast  until  a  child  has  washed  his  face  is 
not  the  use  of  force,  it  is  the  offering  of  an  alternative; 
his  getting  breakfast  is  a  matter  of  his  own  volition.  We 
would  use  positive  and  encouraging  methods.  We  would 
praise  his  unblemished  days,  we  would  allow  him  to 
handle  lovely  picture-books  because  his  hands  were  clean, 
we  would  invite  him  to  attractive  tasks  of  which  only 
clean  hands  are  worthy.  Next,  we  would  keep  him  from 
temptation.  Some  uncleanliness  is  legitimate.  The 
young  child  has  a  right  to  get  dirty  playing  in  the  dirt. 
But  we  would  not  put  a  white  suit  on  him  after  Ixmch  and 
send  him  out  to  the  dirt-pile.  Finally,  we  would  forget 
cleanliness  once  in  a  while  and  get  him  interested  in  some 
other  habit.  We  would  find  some  habits,  such  as  putting 
in  scrap-pictures,  for  instance,  which  themselves  require, 
as  he  would  notice,  clean  hands. 

The  interesting  way  in  which  children  take  a  well-made 
habit  as  a  matter  of  course  is  illustrated  by  a  story  which 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Bimey  tells.  "  Two  little  giris  were  visiting 
a  Southern  town  during  the  cotton  season.  The  town  was 
a  cotton  market,  and  at  the  particular  time  of  which  I 
write  presented  an  exceedingly  untidy  appearance;  not 
only  were  detached  samples  and  other  pieces  of  cotton 
scattered  about  the  dusty  streets,  but  newspapers  and 
other  trash  made  the  town  unsightly.  In  the  midst  of 
such  a  scene  these  two  little  girls  held  up  a  diminutive 
paper  bag  from  which  they  had  just  extracted  the  last 
animal  cracker  and  with  very  earnest  faces  and  genuine 
anxiety  in  their  tones  inquired,  '  Oh,  Mamma,  where  shall 
we  put  this  empty  paper  bag  ?  *  With  some  difficulty  their 
mother  restrained  a  smile,  and  taking  them  into  one  of 
the  shops  near  by  she  said  to  the  amazement  of  the  young 
clerk,  '  Will  you  kindly  put  this  paper  bag  in  your  trash- 
basket  ?  These  little  girls  are  not  accustomed  to  throwing 
paper  in  the  street.'  The  clerk  told  a  friend  afterward  it 
was  the  best  lesson  in  neatness  he  had  ever  had." 
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How  TO  Curb  Bad  Habi-m 
A  word  about  bad  habits     Th.  . 

them  as  contrary  Znat^'^nl^^J^l^^  "  ^  wgaixl 

children  who  come  home  withih^^  ^^^  °"*-  Young 
Wps  are  not  to  be  g^^iSt1?^^"«^^''Pi^'^«onSS? 
say  may  be  stigmt*S  at  TJ^  «« TT'  •  ^«  ^'n««  th^ 
pnemlfy  igno^  wMe  th??»,%"°*  "'^  *"d  thereafto^ 
hearing  "cmty^ieds^^^^  *\?J"*  »"  the  way^ 

expletives  J  polite  soS^^u^^  ^tJ^^  f.^^^Hd/ng  Lh 
the  mifortunate  phrases  y^n^iorSHT^'t^^  ^!^' 
afe  to  overcome  evU  with  i?a)d  fS2f«  •  «eneral,  we 
discover  the  good  moS^  Ih^'J^f^""^^^  ^^'^ays  to 
diversion  that^iTy  Sspk^  X^t^""^  jetivityrthe 

Deterrent  methods  cSmTas  Xi  i^lT**^*' 
can  usually  be  symboHc     -K-         **^'^'  **"*  even  these 
fanity  is  such.    A  wriL  ??^  ^^Py.^ajer  cure  for^ 

which  was  fair  as  weU^^SboU?'^-  ^^^.^^ed  tW^ 
tunity  for  choice  •  ^J^oohc,  and  mvolved  an  oppor- 

one  e£e  was  speaking  ^°"J^,:f,*«^Pt  when  some 
views.  The  dSgreefbk  l^fdM  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^^ 
tions  of  the  rud^ess  of  tt^  t.^-  °°*  ^"^^^  ^  explana- 
"I^the  numen,S^'i„*^'hiS^  "°'  ^  '^"^s 

Pocket-monV^j^^y'^S^^  f,  "^  ^^^'^"ce  of 
needs,  and  the  distreS^^*^^"  P«:S"t!  ^^  ^^°^^ 
plans  were  made  ahead1b?itru^qh*'J^  how  eagerly 

.    Vjuetly  she  announced  that  af  f  t,^  i      i.   . 

S!n  u  ^*y  °^  interruption  of  Lthel?"  ''"^  °^  ^  ^'^ 
should  unostentatiously  ,JseL^f°*i^^^    conversation  she 

mg  were  not  heeded  ^^woSd  t?^F'- «  ^^  ^^  ^«^- 
^^,,7"ldmeanafineo7fiveS  '^°  ^«^^'  ''^^ 

^  saw  a  decided  improvement,  and  the 
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end  of  the  month  proved  the  objectionable  habit  to  be  a 
bit  of  ancient  history. 

A  child  should  come  up  to  the  days  of  youth  with  all 
the  common  courtesies  a  matter  of  cotuw,  religious  ob- 
servances so  much  a  custom  that  they  stand  ready  to 
become  natural  expressions  for  his  awakening  religious 
nature,  and  kindly  and  generous  attitudes  of  thought  so 
long  established  that  when  he  gets  ready  to  take  himself 
in  hand  he  shall  have  so  many  Christian  presumptions  in 
his  experience  that  it  will  be  diffictilt  to  disown  them. 

Rbaoino  Rbpbrbncbs 

A  gTMt  chapter  on  habit  is  in  William  James'  "  Lamr  Psychotogy." 
It  has  been  i^rinted  in  a  small  book,  tmder  the  title  "Habit"  Siaaoa: 
"  The  Essentials  of  Character,"  has  one  good  chapter  on  the  subject,  IV, 
and  there  are  hdpful  references  in  Thcwndike's  "Education,"  96-116, 
170-176. 
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CHAPTER  X 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  OBEDIENCE 

devot^^lo'ThriJSe^aS  '^^^  '^  °-  ^'  ^^  chapters 
and  young  peoiSr  T^^t^TT^'^'-  °^  ^^^ 
problem  in  thTfirst  six  yLSl?Nl'^?P*^^  ^^^^  the 
twelve  are  covered  in  ChSSr  v YVTT^^  ^^^  ^"»°^  ^  *« 
years  in  Chapter  XXXI  '  ^'^  *^®  adolescent 

IS  true  not.  as  somrse^m  to %!--  I  °^^^n<»-    This 
obedience  is  a  divine  riStof^P?'  ^'^"^  demanding 

it  is  such  a  ne^^^X^^ti^^f '•  ^"*  "t*-?^  '^"^^ 
are  obKged  to  ui^fr^!3^^?y°^S  children.    We 

who  havS't  aSy.  Si/^orSi"  ^^^^  P^  ^^"^^  ^es? 
authority  is  the^cMd^^JtfL^^Jhff  "''.^^°".  ^^^^ 
when  the  child  no  longerSs  it  OhM' °"*^  "^^ 
wise  parents  is  a  virtue  onlvTmfli  .i.  'Jfdience  even  to 
to  be  tmined  by  more  Id^cS^  me^,^^^^^^^  ''  ^'^  ^^-^ 

lut.'^^TtL"^tW^-3^:^^^^^^^  ^  abso- 

SSJSf n  ^JS^^^  -""-aid  goidnL°,^^?r  ^ 

inte:e"1S;'S'tt''S>n1^^^^^^  ^^^^  °^  <^™^ 
the  necessity  of  doomtv^^  to  rnipre^  upon  the  child 

that  they  n^d  to  redst^th^f^"^^^/ .  ^°thers  find 
start  TLy  mus?  ^f4 1  *S?  ?^  tt"t\-^""  ^ 
way  by  cries  of  temper  or  of  ^^JSv     ^-i*^.?"  °^ 

Child  must  .ate  ^e  So^^^f  S'J^;.  tlt^ZoZ 
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a  happy  little  blessing  and  not  a  burden  both  to  himself 
and  to  others.  .      .  .      , , 

Some  maxims  that  may  be  helpful  in  mamtammg  the 
right  attitude  in  the  face  of  unforeseen  emergenaes  are 

these* 

1.  Make  up  your  mind  beforehand  as  clearly  as  you 
can  what  you  will  and  what  you  cannot  allow. 

2.  Express  clearly,  after  gaining  the  child's  full  atten- 
tion, what  you  want  him  to  do  or  to  refrain  from  doing. 

3.  Let  there  be  always  a  cheerful  expectancy  that 
what  you  want  done  will  be  done. 

4.  Change  your  mind  only  when  you  are  wrong,  not 
because  you  are  entreated,  and  not  because  the  wise  way 
proves  to  be  more  difficult  than  you  at  first  supposed. 

6.  Try  to  make  your  wiU  and  the  expressions  of  it 
always  the  reflection  of  the  everlasting  right. 

6.  Habitually  connect  some  sort  of  pleasure  with  obedi- 
ence and  some  sort  of  pain  with  disobedience. 

Collisions 
A  little  child  is  bound  to  collide  occasionally  with  the 
will  of  his  parents.    He  is  not  naughty,  but  he  is  lively. 
In  a  moral  sense  he  is  neither  obedient  nor  disobedient, 
but  he  is  full  of  various  impulses,  some  of  which  are  dis- 
orderly, some  dangerous.    He  is  naturally  dirty,  and 
careless  of  perils  of  whose  extent  he  is  not  aware.    Smce 
the  child  seeks  near  rather  than  remote  ends,  knowing  no 
other,  he  appears  to  be  selfish.    It  is  perhaps  mtended 
that  he  should  find  himself  before  he  has  the  happiest 
relations  with  his  neighbors.    He  can,  of  course,  however, 
love  himself  and  his  neighbor  both  if  he  has  the  capacity 
to  love  at  all.     While  he  is  affectionate,  and  so  can  be 
sorry,  he  generally  seeks  these  nearer  ends,  his  own  pleas- 
ures, regardless  of  any  one;  he  feels  little  sense  of  shame  or 
penitence;  he  knows  no  self-condemnation;  he  regards 
opposition  as  hostility;  and  he  does  not  care  what  people 
think  of  him.    He  yields  to  suggestion,  force  and  reward, 
but  often  quibbles  and  "  eases  off  "  perfect  comphance, 
and  sometimes  puts  up  an  intelligent,  vigorous  and  per- 
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^^.^fsr.-^^/^-  -'^"^  -  -  - 

hasto^  a^g^Hfir  "^  'tP^'y  »d  after  he 
it  that  way.  H^X  ?h?^  '""^ ''''  "^es  bettS  to  SS 
duties,  he  objSs  to  e^«SS^  «>mniands  for  S  ^ 

Methods  of  Securing  Obedience 

o^l^^^Jir^^  S;^  ^,  attention  when 
often  punished  for  diX^,^^"^'°"!^-  Children  ^ 
f ot  reaUy  hear,  or  wSSi  tW  diH  T^"^'  ^^^^  they  ^ 
they  have  forgotten  A  g^l„T-""^""*^^'<^^hich 
order  to  a  child  until  he  fX.S^  ''  "^''^  ^°  S^^e  an 
face.  The  faculty  of  aJL«V  ^^  ^^^  squarely  in  the 
intellectual  sunSort  «n!f  ^*'°"  '^  ^  moral  as  well  ^2^ 
it  by  calling7ffi„^tP^^3^;« -ho  "i^^^-^^y^Se?^^ 

fr?5  ^  themselves  bS^^cSJi?'^'^?^'^  ^  thdr 
should  work  later  for  m^^J^^..^  ^^"^  which 
devotion.  mental  apphcation  and  moral 

Government  by  wonis    th««    u 
yotmg  child's  exieSS'  lord,  ^f  *  ^^«^  P^^ce  in  a 
londly  and  not  domin^'nr  ^  "^^f'  *"nely,  decisive 
''at?r^l^"^S;.^"^"^^-'  chiJlenginrS 
theX^'h^^^^^^^  homilies;  that  is.  if 

^^XTt1he7ald?£^^^^^ 

single  idea  she  utS?   ""^'""^  ^  ^^  ^^hout  abscSii^a 

Suggestion  is  better     a« 
accompanied  by  a  co^per^/^J^!?,  happy  ^amier 
chdd  txi  pick  up  his  bSSfevSn  21      r".  "^^  almost  any  • 
feels  it  a  bore  to  do  i         "^^^  "^^^^  he  is  veiy  tired  and 

hei;^o^^tde?d"f  tXT^.*^  ^^^  --^-tion 
-ny  hani  things  doi^.'^^^o^^e^^et^-e^^/^^ 
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punishment  by  playing  one  is  in  prison  gives  a  chance  for 
some  needed  thoughtful  soUtude  which  itself  corrects 
many  a  bad  habit. 

Rewards  may  be  used  with  caution,  so  long  as  they 
seem  the  natural  accompaniments  of  virtue.  The  child, 
for  instance,  who  does  his  work  will  have  more  time  left 
to  play.  The  one  who  is  gentle  with  a  pet  animal  shows 
that  he  deserves  to  have  one  of  his  own.  But  bribes  are 
dangerous.  Small  payments  for  unusual  patience  or 
industry  may  be  regarded  as  legitimate,  since  they  are 
symbols  of  what  those  virtues  will  earn  in  later  life. 

Emulation  is  generally  bad.  To  strive  to  equal  a 
superexcellent  sister  or  outdo  a  plodding  brother  is 
likely  to  nurture  long-enduring  envy  and  hatred. 

Punishment 

The  most  perplexing  questions  are  those  related  to 
punishment.  Punishment  is  necessary.  It  may  be  de- 
fined as  negative  reward.  When  the  child  does  right  we 
try  to  see  that  he  gains  what  right-doing  gives,  as  an 
encouragement.  When  he  does  wrong  we  think  he  ought 
to  have  enough  of  the  results  of  wrong-doing  to  act  as  a 
deterrent.  If  this  be  our  theory,  then  there  is  no  room 
for  punishment  as  revenge  or  as  an  act  for  the  sake  of 
relieving  the  parent's  mind.  Some  deny  any  place  to 
fear  as  a  motive  power,  yet  it  does  seem  necessary  for 
the  young  child's  self-protection  that  he  should  at  times 
pause,  appreciate  the  danger  of  his  course  and  avoid  it. 
The  chief  purpose  of  any  punishment,  of  course,  is  to 

correct  the  harm. 

WTien  we  say  that  punishment  is  deterrent,  we  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  child  is  benumbed;  he  may  even 
be  made  by  it  mentally -and  physically  more  alert.  And 
since  his  fear  should  be  not  fear  of  his  parents  but  f^  of 
the  consequences,  he  may  learn  by  it  to  shun  the  evil  and 
to  choose  the  good.  His  best  strength  in  his  fear  is  that 
his  parents  are  his  friends,  whatever  happens,  and  so  in 
conquering  himself  or  in  meeting  the  consequences  of 
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ign^ce  or  foUy.  he  may  depend  that  they  a.  .po„ 

''^tJ^^'-^ti^tL'']'^'^'^^  should  be 
which,  the  fcVt'^hlci^d  ^^1.1"?-?/^^  «««^ 
<Juc.^  Such  evid^ntirare  ^!f;  ^^-  ^  ^'^^^^  *«  P^ 
involve  less  rancor  aLmt  i W  ^'^'"'  ^"*^^'  and 
produced  by  whim  or  Srat^Sei  "^  Tw'"  ^^^  *^°^ 
learmng  from  experience  They  result  m  a  real 

naJ^T^5j.enra?e'chnJ"°^*  ^?"^°"  ^-""s  of 
misuses  a  toy  OT  a  T;^f  lS  ^"l  f^"  ^^^"^s  that  if  he 
turbs  the  Sy  ^^l  t  ^^^Ti^T  ^.^  '^^'  ^  he  dis! 
the  methodlS^u^rio^3^?,^^^^^^^  But 

difficult  to  ^gt^^Un^L^^^y\^'  it  STOWS  more 
Hmitations  are  ob^^J^  t^^^  ^?  Promptly.  The 
for  a  child's  Ieanin?oSt'of  th.  I^a  "^*'^^'  Punishment 
would  break  l^nfck  b«t  w!  ^"''T  "^f^^  '^  that  he 
natural  result  of  a  child 'fl,^  ""^^^  ^°^  that.  The 
what  he  says,  yet  s^h  a  Jh!!^  ''  *^S*  "^^^^  ^eheves 
parents'  cotSidenl'^The  setresfJ?^^^  "^^  ^^ 

discipline  of  consequences  bTa^r!  h,7^  ^*'°''  J"  ^^^^  the 
of  personality.  There  if  soL^-^.iP°?^^  ^^^  element 
child  when  he  does  t^„^  1^^^  *\^*  ^^  ^"rt  inside  a 

Corporal  Punishment 
.J^rtlranl^etd^  SS^Si^r^S?  l^  ^^- 

-^ya-^mTe^4t  L^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

that  a  few  cSlHcc^ot  l  IviT™^ 

When  trouble  Ss  b^n  a  lonrr   ^^°"^  satisfaction! . 

finally  come  to  a  clinS  it  ti^?,-Tf  ^^?™S  ^^^  has 

a  help  to  ^  „.  5r^e"^^&ss?'4^5rx6 
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help;  it  should  always  look  to  the  future.     It  should  never 
be  an  effort  to  get  even  or  straighten  out  the  irrevocable 

past. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  generalize  about  tlus  very 
delicate  remedy  when  only  experience  with  the  individual, 
thoughtfully  considered,  can  determine  its  propriety  in  a 
given  instance,  it  appears  that- corporal  punishment  should 
be  reserved  for  deliberate  disobedience  and  be  intended 
to  determine  the  question  of  leadership;  it  is  effective  only 
with  quite  small  children;  it  should  be  applied  always 
privately,  moderately  and  in  a  manner  as  little  humiliat- 
ing as  possible;  it  should  be  dealt  by  the  parent  as  a  dutiful 
ceremony  without  excitement  or  anger;  it  should  come  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  the  offence  but  never  at  bed- 
time, and  when  it  is  over  the  parent  should  be  completely 
forgiving  and  forgetful.  The  parent  needs  to  avoid  the 
casual  smack  given  alike  for  every  offence  and  the  cruel 
ordeal  which  is  clearly  the  expression  of  his  own  passion. 
The  fact  that  some  blows  given  in  anger  to  exasperating 
infants  have  done  them  good  seems  to  show  that  righteous 
indignation  is  occasionally  recognized  as  such  by  the 
budding  mind.  This  fact,  while  it  is  satisfying  at  the 
moment,  does  not  guarantee  the  safety  or  wisdom  of  a 
repetition.  Blows  are  always  dangerous  to  the  parent, 
even  if  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  now  and  then  they 
may  be  safe  for  the  child. 

■    Choice  and  Activity 

To  give  a  child  some  measure  of  choice,  even  in  his  pun- 
ishments, is  desirable.  It  is  usually  better  to  tell  a  child 
that  if  he  doesn't  stop  bawling  within  two  minutes  he  must 
go  to  his  room  than  to  drag  him  to  his  room  at  once,  for  the 
former  method  gives  him  a  chance  to  do  two  very  laudable 
and  valuable  things, — to  make  up  his  mind  and  to  use  his 
will.  Even  to  give  a  child  his  choice  between  two  ptm- 
ishments  is  not  a  bad  idea,  for  even  if  he  chooses  the  less 
painful  it  will  still  be  a  ptmishment,  but  the  one  that 
seems  to  him  the  more  just. 

Choice  involves  activity,  and  government  by  activity 


a 
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J^t^:    ioleThe'&2rV^«-     ^^^^^  babies 

plan  whe    the  child  has  Cm  to  ge?^ut  ?^"^^^ble 
diversion.     We  dare  not  sav  "  do^'f  "        by  planning  a 

nurseiy.  particularly  "don't  touSi  "  ^  "^"^  ^v^« 
come  to  know  that  fhl^J  l.     '.    because  we  have 

hunger  aT  the  m^t  ^^alS""^^^^^  ""^  '^'  *°"^h 
education,  but  insteS  Je  nl« «  f  ^^'7^  ^"^^  ^  self- 
safe,  happy,  eager  toe  L^dTnWi?  *^.^^°^«  ^^^y  with 
always  g^.    ^         "^'  ^"*^  *  ^^«i  who  is  safely  busy  is 

T},  Reading  References 

Young."  discusses  the  que^Si  of^^^^'^™^  '"  ^^  Training  of  the 
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CHAPTER  XI 
SEX  INSTRUCTION  AND  DISCIPLINE 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  today  as  to  the 
necessity  of  sex  instruction  in  the  home.  There  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  its  desirability  in  the  schools. 
The  orJy  prominent  opponent  of  sex  instraction  generally 
is  Dr.  Hugo  Miinsterberg.  His  arguments  shotild  in  fair- 
ness be  weighed.  His  principal  objection  to  such  teaching 
is  that  it  stimulates  the  passions  and  so-  weakens  rather 
than  strengthens  the  defences  of  the  will  against  immoral- 
ity. This  is  probably  true  to  some  extent  during  adoles- 
cence, sJthough  such  stimulation  is  reduced  to  a  minimtim 
if  the  instruction  be  oral,  given  by  a  parent  and  stated  in 
terms  of  moral  ideal  and  self-mastery.  Such  an  influence 
is  quite  obviated  if  the  instruction  is  given  before  the 
years  when  the  sex  natiire  awakens  and  if  it  is  followed  by 
a  wise  physical  and  moral  discipline  of  the  sex  life.  Dr. 
Miinsterlierg  argues  that  if  the  child  is  left  ipiorant  his 
fears  and  his  natural  shame  will  be  his  protection.  (The 
word  "  his  "  should  be  changed  to  "  her,"  for  he  seems 
more  certain  that  this  will  be  true  of  girls  than  of  boys.) 
Unforttmately  no  child  is  ever  "  left  ignorant  "  nowadays. 
Three-fourths  of  all  boys  and  girls  get  a  nearly  complete 
though  often  distorted  and  xmwholesome  equipment  of 
information  by  the  time  they  are  ten  years  old.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  fear  can  protect  if  one  does  not  know  what 
to  be  afraid  of,  or  how  ignorant  shame  can  carry  a  boy  or 
girl  safely  through  the  insidious  temptations  of  our 
modem  social  life. 

Our  better  course  seems  to  be  to  give  instruction,  but 
to  see  that  it  is  done  by  the  right  persons  in  the  right  way 
and  at  the  right  times.  We  may  agree  with  Dr.  Miinster- 
berg, Dr.  Cabot  and  others,  however,  that  mere  instruc- 
tion is  not  enough.    To  know  what  sin  is  and  what  are 
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Who  Is  to  Do  This? 

questions  which  alone  gi™  s^^~WlSr''Lv 

F^x^^^Ll-^S^  ^Ss'l"£??t^^ 

logical  and  psychological  aL^fol  I     i!^  "^  P^^^'^" 
^u^  or  Sty  °^l5?  ?Scet^?^^t.^  ^  sS^' 

young  loucs  is  hardly  infomative  or  wholesome 
an?'^iS?in"f^/T  ^^''^  ^T"'^  -ientrLowledge 

concrete  knowledge.    Many  of  S  a1^'s^titm°a$.  ISd 
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so  are  unwholesome.  A  few  of  them  tell  too  much,  and 
so  are  too  stimulating.  The  timid  parent  may  possibly 
find  it  necessary  to  put  what  he  thinks  the  most  suitable 
book  in  his  child's  hands,  but  he  should  do  this  chiefly 
as  an  excuse  for  starting  a  conversation  in  which  he  shottld 
discover  whether  the  child  really  got  what  the  book  had 
for  him,  and  what  more  the  child  wants  to  know.  Such 
books  would  better  be  taken  away  after  reading,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  brooded  over  or  loaned  about  among  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood. 

Just  What  thb  Problem  Is 

Two  situations  of  childhood  and  youth  are  involved  in 
sex  instruction  and  discipline.  One  is  that  before  and 
the  other  that  after  the  sex  nature  awakens.  In  the 
earlier  period  we  are  busy  with  general  preparation;  in  the 
later  we  are  helping  the  youth  meet  a  personal  problem. 
At  first  our  work  is  simple  and  easy.  We  ourselves  should 
feel  little  if  any  self -consciousness  in  communicating  the 
facts  during  the  years  when  all  acts  and  facts  have  equal 
rank,  and  the  discipline  of  those  years  is  that  of  general 
self -centred.  But  later,  when  our  own  shyness  is  met  by 
the  self -consciousness  of  youth,  the  problem  is  one  which 
he  himself  feels  poignantly  and  the  discipline  must  be 
specific  and  urgent.  The  more  we  can  do  in  the  way  of 
early  instruction  and  training,  the  easier  and  the  better  it 
will  be. 

Instruction  and  Disciplinb  op  Pre-Adolescents 

The  first  item  in  the  long  program  is  instruction  as  to 
the  personal  toilet.  Assured  that  the  child's  private 
parts  are  in  normal  condition,  the  parent  must  teach  the 
child  to  cleanse  them  regularly  and  that  he  is  otherwise 
to  leave  them  alone.  These,  like  the  rest  of  the  bodily 
temple,  are  to  be  treated  reverentially.  Modesty  is  to 
be  taught,  but  even  in  doing  so  the  chiild  is  to  learn  that 
some  parts  of  the  body  are  withheld  from  exhibition,  not 
because  they  are  shamefvd,  but  because  they  deserve  and 
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^^  rests,  rt  t2^r>  "^' 

.    me  habit  of  sett^buse,  which  sometimes  sets  »».,«. 

S^e-S^fa'^eS^^Hr  *"  '^^  ^li^ 
jwierate,  is    ften  acquired  innocently  throueh  the  arfT 

symptom,  some  obscure  physiolS  fa«  ^?^^ 
or  moral  situation  involViiw  thf  ^  iS:  ^  ^"' 
S^'^Se^d^'  knows  -^"L^,  w^ld^S^f 
STfalK^iSi"  ^'?"'^«t,,".'^°«>.  unless"  il- 
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what  he  needs.    No  parent  need  find  it  hard  to  talk  about 
this  matter,  if  he  is  sure  his  child  desires  to  listen. 

The  child  should  receive  some  instruction.  The  best 
occasion  is  in  answer  to  some  inevitable  question,  often 
stimulated  by  observations  among  the  ammals  or  birds 
or  in  the  human  family  life,  or  by  some  attempt  at  revela- 
tion by  a  playmate.  The  very  best  opportunity,  and  one 
to  be  taken  advantage  of,  is  when  a  new  baby  is  expected 
in  the  home  or  neighborhood.  The  evening  is  a  good 
time,  when  the  light  is  shaded  and  the  child  is  in  mother  s 
lap,  too  sleepy  to  discuss  the  matter,  but  in  the  mood  of 
reception,  of  content  and  gratitude. 

As  to  our  manner  in  such  a  conversation;  it  should  be 
matter-of-fact.    There  is  no  excuse  for  self-consciousness, 
since  to  the  child  all  information  is  of  equal  rank  and 
interest.    There  is  no  reason  to  suggest  that  what  we  tell 
is  unusual.    His  questions  are  innocent,  not  serious.    If 
he  has  shocked  us  already  by  some  vulgar  word  or  phrase, 
it  has  been  either  through  ignorance  or  bravado.    We 
should  above  all  things  be  honest,  since  we  cannot  exact 
honesty  from  him  in  all  realms  unless  we  grant  it  to  him 
in  this  one.    The  mother  may  sometimes  wisely  postpone 
an  answer  to  an  especially  startling  inquiry  until  a  more 
propitious  time  and  until  she  has  carefully  framed  her 
answer,  but  it  should  be  a  short  postponement,  and  not 
an  avoidance.    We  should  be  sure  the  child  is  attentive. 
Some  children  ask  questions  for  the  sake  of  making  con- 
versation, but  it  is  fair  to  demand  that  they  should  hsten 
during  this  explanation  until  it  is  clear  and  then  dismiss 
the  subject  from  their  minds,  unless  additional  informa- 
tion is  wanted.    There  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
chatter  about  it  daily. 

What  to  Tell 

There  are  two  questions  which  a  child  ought  to  ask,  and 
probably  will,  before  he  is  ten,  perhaps  before  he  is  six 
years  old,  and  both  should  be  answered  whenever  they  are 
asked.    One  is:  "  How  do  babies  come?"  or  some  other 
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mquiiy  that  leads  to  the  mother's  part  in  the  renewal  of 

doJtir  ^to^^'"^  ^^^  '^^'  "  '^^  «t°^k  stoty  "  and  "  the 

SlSX^TdviSleaXrurtTth'^^T'  ^rhaps  mot 
such  inddents"Sy  PJ^^^^^^  tlfT'r  ^  "-^^"^ 
world.  This  taWp«;  Z^^J^?  °^^"^i"  ^'^^  Plant  and  an  mal 
analogies     ThP^-f^  *™^  ?"^  ^^^^^s  a  number  of 

nSly  dl^ourand  rharwTplr'ft'h?^  "^^^^^  ^^ 
shy  rather  than  becaul  the  n^Xd  fs  heWu?^^  ^'t 

say  at  once  that  all  life  comprfrnnVi  helpful.  Why  not 
Kttle  children  in^edfatdrtw  ^.,^^"1"      ^^^  """^  *^" 

through  the  gates  of  birth  ?<' TV-of  "i^  °"^^  ^^^' 

fertU.^t,o„,  the  growth  of  Sickens  Sttee^^T" 
birth  of  puppies,  are  eas  y  observed  and  arX-SKi!^'      • 
ences,  which  require  to  be  interred  anfShinT™ 

S^^lSyslr^s-g^fte^^-e^has^  "S^ 
«^t  of  any  ^t^I^^^^  i^STo^^Lt:: 
time,  too.  when  we  musHS^  the  voltr^t,^  ?i"l* 

^o-s-Sn^-sissB : 

IS  as  to  the  part  of  fathers  in  reprodSctbn      Th^  '^^"^ 
unwise  reluctance  as  to  reveali3°his    'ndV  Jh       u  ^ 
anguished  over  the  puzzle,  with  the  rLulttW^t;  ^^""^ 
and  girls  grow  up  wfthUe  f"S.f  t^^ttwe? L^^^^ 
M^^^f  J^otherhood  may  be,  there  is  somSgTham^  " 
ful  about  becommg  a  father.     That  this  feelSg^hSTad 
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its  restdt  in  degrading  fatherhood  and  in  encouraging 
impurity  among  boys  there  can  be  no  question. 

This  question  should  be  answered  as  soon  as  it  is  asked. 
It  is  much  better  to  tell  it  before  the  child  has  sex- 
consciousness.  With  boys  we  lose  the  strongest  motive 
for  the  protection  of  the  organs  of  generation  when  we 
postpone  knowledge  of  their  use.  We  prepare  girls  for  a 
sickly,  unwholesome  kind  of  shame  if  they  grow  up  in  a 
world  where  pictures,  sculpture,  literature  and  conversa- 
tion leave  them  half  instructed  but  needlessly  embarrassed. 

Children  of  both  sexes  may  safely  be  told  how  the  seeds 
of  life  are  nourished  and  carried  and  deposited.  Quietly 
revealed,  this  mystery  will  impress  any  child  as  a  beautifiil 
miracle-play,  and  its  satisfying  completeness  will  tend 
to  prevent  rather  than  stimulate  further  thought,  and 
curiosity. 

In  all  this  early  teaching  there  is  the  direct  opportunity 
to  show  how  the  sex  organs  are  chiefly  the  sacred  instru- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  family  life.  A  child  gets 
no  other  conception  of  their  use  from  his  companions  than 
that  they  are  primarily  for  personal  and  sensual  pleasure. 
By  this  method  both  boys  and  girls  see  that  they  are  the 
means  for  handing  down  life,  and  that  therefore  they  are 
to  be  protected  as  such  by  those  to  whose  stewardship 
they  are  given. 

This  frankness  sets  the  child  free  to  continue  to  be  child- 
like, and  not  inquisitive,  or  furtive  or  baffled. 

Even  during  the  pre-adolescent  years  a  good  father 
ought  to  share  in  this  teaching.  After  a  mother  has  told 
the  story  of  birth,  a  father  should  tell  the  little  son  or 
daughter  how  hard  and  how  perilous  it  all  was  when  the 
child's  own  life  was  given,  and  so  win  for  the  mother  for- 
ever after  the  gratitude  and  considerateness  which  she 
deserves.  It  is  more  natural,  too,  for  fathers  to  tell  the 
father-story  to  their  young  sons. 

Instruction  and  Discipline  of  Adolescents 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  instruction  suggested 
above  can  be  given  in  one  interview.     It  is  a  consequence 
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^  the  method  here  described,  which  arouses  no  sex  con- 
sciousness  that  information  is  m.ore  easfly  fofgotC 
TJe  parent  must  occasionally  review,  or  auesti^  «^' 
addafewfactsastheya:^nieded.     Fo?  exTrSple^i  ^ 

mdignation  ^y  invasion  of  his  or  her  physical  priv^ 
by  another  of  either  sex.  At  the  dawn  of  addesSnl^^ 
is  necessary  for  a  mother  to  inform  her  daughter  St  the 
facts  and  hygiene  of  menstruation.     Ado  Jcent  wf  toi 

f^^nl^tr'L'^"'^?''^'!  ^^  '^"^^  "^others.  siS^i^'  ^d 
fnends  if  they  knew  that  they  are  at  times  in  a  condition 
which  requires  especiaUy  tender  care.     By  this  time  t<S^ 
It  IS  necessary  that  young  people  should  Low  that  £ 
^  unfortunate  women  who  make  hire  of  their  bo^esa^d 
men  who  are  so  debased  as  to  prostitute  their  ownl^^^ 
tZ^^  ab^lutely  necessary  in  early  adolescence^^^y 
something  about  the  awful '  filth-diseases  that  are  Se 
wages  of  sm.  at  least  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  public 
sources  of  contammation,  and  later  for  deterrence    There 
should  be  no  dark  places  left  in  the  mind  of  youth  furnish! 
mg  room  for  sex-worries,  or  justifying  recourse  to  qSs 
or  contaminated  Hterature.  ^"urse  to  quacks 

But  for  both  men  and  maidens  the  great  need  now  is 
the  positive,  not  the  negative  -  moral  gymnastics  rafhe? 
than  mental  equipment.     Paul's  motto,  "  I  go  into'rain- 
mg  for  the  contests  of  godliness,"  must  be  the  motto  of 
every  yoimg  man  and  woman.    The  problem  now  is  no 
longer  prie  of  hearsay     The  sexual  impulse,  coming  sud° 
denly  is  m  the  lives  of  many  young  men  so  masterful  that 
knowledge,  ideals,  even  prayers  and  strong  crying  are 
hardly   effective   to  stay  the   compulsion.    T^  Ltk 
tendency,  assisted  by  the  instinct  to  dare  and  the  more 
ancierit  mstinct  to  chase,  pushes  hard  at  the  barriers  of  self- 
restraint     With  young  women,   thoroughly  protected 
l^VIfP   f  expresses  itself  more  indirectly  through  chami 
and  beauty  and  allurement,  but  unguarded  and  betrayed 

SrZT^?.^  ""'*'"?  ^  S^^^'  '^"  ^'  may  press  on  to  moral ' 
deteat.    The  sex-hungers  are  stimulated  today  bv  our 
sensuous  amusements,  our  lavish  living.  fooUshly  unchape- 
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roned  opportunity,  the  freedom  of  the  first  departure  from 
home,  and  the  necessary  postponement  of  marriage. 

We  must  do  adl  we  can  now  to  strengthen  the  good 
motives  and  right  attitudes.    Every  possible  motive  miist  _ 
be  brought  to  bear  to  upstay  the  will  and  to  keep  the  life 
stainless.    With  one  the  personal  motives  may  avail: 
self-respect,  the  noblesse  oblige  that  will  not  hunt  down  a 
woman  and  would  not  hurt  an  imbom  child,  refinement, 
disgust,  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  calls  "truculent  integrity," 
even  the  fear  of  personal  injury.    With  another  the  social 
passion  will  be  more  effective:  loyalty  to  dan,  reverence 
of  motherhood,  chivalry  to  sisterhood,  the  unwillingness 
to  make  a  thrall  of  another  soul,  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  society  and  the  unwillingness  to  be  a  social 
criminal,  the  sense  of  outrage  at  contaminating  the  springs 
of  birth,  fidehty  to  the  wife  or  the  husband  or  the  children 
that  are  to  be.    With  still  another,  the  religious  motive 
may  prevail:  the  manly  fear  of  God,  old-fashioned  hoiTor 
of  sin,  a  passion  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.    We 
may  strengthen  these  various  motives  by  the  aid  of  good 
and  wise  people.    The  physician  may  emphasize  the 
physical  and  broaden  the  scope  of  information,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  physical  director,  the  Campfire  Girls  guardian, 
the  camp  director  may  help  the  ambition  for  clean  bodily 
vigor;  the  pastor  and  the  church  may  appeal  to  the  re- 
ligious feelings  and  decisions;  busy  companionship  with 
noble  young  men  and  unselfish  women  will  enlarge  the 
social  ideal  and  call  forth  the  influence  of  hero-worship. 
Frequent  and  wholesome  social  meetings  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  home  will  tend  to  take  the  place  of  unrestrained 
conviviality  and  clandestine  meetings. 

"  No  virtue  is  safe,"  says  Dr.  E.  O.  Sisson,  "  that  is  not 
enthusiastic."  We  do  not  expect  our  young  people  to 
become  purity  crusaders,  but  we  do  want  a  quiet,  settled 
allegiance  to  the  side  of  honor.  In  the  Knights  of  King 
Arthur,  a  fraternity  with  a  separate  sisterhood  foimd  in 
many  of  our  churches,  yoimg  folks,  in  one  of  the  degrees, 
without  saying  very  much  about  it,  take  a  compact  of 
chastity,  and  the  knightly  ideal  and  romance  has  been 
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found  eflfective  in  maintaining  it.  StiU  better  k  if 
for  tempted  young,  people  to  save  themXs  by  se^ng 
others.  For  their  sakes."  said  the  Master,  "  J^^^ 
.  crate  myself,"  and  to  be  an  elder  brother  or  ite^  to 
a^'Sf  ti^f  w  "^'J'  "°'  o^ly  potently  helps  self -masL^ 

^^\  r^^n if"  ^?'  ^'  ^  ^'^^"S  """"^^^  ^ong  after  tS 
special  connection  has  ceased. 

^oJ^'l  •^?!'"  *^^  ^^'^y  ^^^a^'  w^ch  was  helpful  in  the 

dSSnW  ""r"'' •  "^  "°".'"^""^  *^  ^  ^^"^^al  in^adolescent 
fifl^  J;  ^^"^^^  °"  mto  marriage,  it  is  the  best  guar- 
antee of  a  pure  and  unselfish  home  life  and  a  wise  and 
loving  nurture  of  children.  ^ 

Reading  References 
"  S°EdiS£^SdXstel?'  ^^I"^  fr""  ^^'™^«°"  *«>  Wile: 

w    ,    ,  To  Use  With  Children  Up  to  Eight 

Morley's  "  The  Spark  of  Life." 
Chapman's  "  How  Shall  I  TeU  My  Child?  " 

hJ^'^v^  ^v™  J^'^'  ^*^  ^""-^  P"°«  NixE  TO  Fourteen 

Halls     From  Youth  into  Manhood."  - 

Ix)wry's  "  Truths  "  (for  boys). 

Howard's  "Confidential  Chats  with  Boys." 

Lowry's  "  Confidence  "  (for  girls) . 

To  Use  With  Youth  Over  Fourteen 

«'™^  ^!'P^J*^ee  Gifts  of  Life  "  (for  girls). 

?*^  '     ^PinP'^Js  ^'i  the  Mothere  of  (frls '' 
Latimer's  "  The  Changing  Girl." 

WM1  ^  ".^™iS '^''"th  into  Manhood." 
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Goddard's  "  The  Kallikak  Family  "  (giving  the  eugenic  motive). 
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CHAPTER  XII 
THE  IMAGINATION 

One  important  mistake  is  commonly  made  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  imagination.     Many  persons,  for  example,  would 
state  the  difference  between  memory  and  imagination  as 
this:  that  in  memory  we  recall  things  as  they  were,  and  in 
imagination  represent  things  as  they  might  be.     By  this  is 
usually  meant  the  unordered  kind  of  thinking  which  we 
call  day-dreaming,  which  is  only  one  kind  and  that  the  less 
important  kind  of  imagination.     It  is  the  passive  side. 
Even  in  day-dreaming,  the  things  which  we  think  might 
be  are  all  based  upon  the  things  that  are.     Even  the 
most  unreal  fancy  is  composed  of  fragments    of   fact. 
Yoxu-  witch  who  rides  on  a  broomstick  in  your  visions 
and  performs  all   kinds   of  magic  has  a  human  face, 
carries  a  real  broomstick  and  in  her  magic  weaves  to- 
gether a  number  of  things  that  have  really  happened. 
But  active  or  cor.structive  imagination  is  based  even  more 
thoroughly  upon  fact.     In  a  child's  play,  which  is  his 
chief  way  of  expressing  his  constructive  imagination,  the 
larger  part  of  his  action  consists  in  imitating  what  he  has 
seen  done  by  adults,  and  the  imreality  is  chiefly  in  his 
turning  things  to  imaginary  uses,  as  a  stick  into  a  horse,  or 
a  doll  into  a  child.     But  he  never  does  anything,  even 
in  his  most  fanciful  play,  that  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  of 
in  its  elements  at  least.     Imagination,  then,  as  Bolton 
says,  "  is  simply  a  special  kind  of  recall — in  the  form  of 
images."     It  differs  from  memory  in  that  it  includes  the 
future  and  the  present  as  well  as  the  past.     You  can 
imagine  tomorrow's  dinner,  you  cannot  remember  it. 

We  begin  to  see  that  imagination  is  not  merely  a  charm 
of  the  mind,  as  poetic  fancy  is  of  the  mind  of  a  child.  It  is 
of  very  practical  import.  The  child  thinks  largely  imagi- 
natively, that  is,  photographically.    All  that  he  sees  and 
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hears  becomes  his  collection  of  films.  He  develoos  them 
t^^if  f"^«^i7.  ^°"^^  ^^P^rience.  wlma?  IS^ 
that  Stanley  Hall  is  right  in  saying  that  for  a^Zbe?^ 

tw  .K     r?^P.^.*^°"  '"  ^^^  ^h»^^  "^eans  of  training  Lid 

t%^^tf^f^'^T'  T^  f  ^^^  '"^^^  '^  that  ih^md 
tk>n^rH  f^  ?1     u^  material  to  stimulate  his  imagina- 

f^'otrv  In^  ?°"^.^  ^°'?^  *^^«  °"*  and  express  ?t  Si 
r^/f^'  ^"""^  education  aims  at  all  stages  to  helo  the 
ttn  J°""  ^^^^l^^^^l'  ^e  are  glad  to  utili  J  the  Sna! 
STctli^L^^S^n!^"-  ^^  ^^  ^^"-^^  impoS  for 

Imagination  and  Initiative 
V  JptTi^  ^"^  P^^y  *^^  ^™  S^t«  possession  of  a  great 

^f^h^ j^j^ence  both  in  past  ^U^^^'^^ 
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We  may  go  even  further  and  say  that  not  only  the  ca- 
pacity of  meeting  new  situations  but  that  of  inventing 
new  combinations  is  inherent  in  the  imagination.  The 
poet's  "  fine  frenzy  "  is  not  baseless.  He  takes  the  facts 
of  life  and  combines  them  with  a  fresh  vision  or  insight. 
He  plods  to  mastery  of  many  facts  and  then  has  the  vision 
to  make  a  new  combination,  to  add  an  untried  element, 
to  attach  a  new  adjustment.  So  when  we  encourage 
imagination,  particularly  constructive  imagination,  we 
are  not  stimulating  mere  dreamers;  we  are  doing  one  of 
the  most  practical  things  in  the  world.  The  freshest, 
most  effective  achievements  in  science  and  business  come 
from  men  of  imagination. 

An  Aid  to  Joy 

The  joy  which  imagination  adds  to  life  is  special  for 
each  period.  In  childhood  it  rejoices  in  fairies  and 
wonder-stories,  rejoices  even  in  its  self -created  terrors; 
revels  in  its  own  fantastic  grotesqueries.  It  is  perhaps 
the  baselessness  and  unreasonableness  of  childish  imagin- 
ings that  make  us  impatient  with  them. 

But  the  imagination  in  adolescence  is  more  closely  re- 
lated to  fact.  It  dismisses  fairyland,  but  creates  its  own, 
idealizing  the  events  of  daily  life,  glorifying  its  favorites 
into  heroes,  recreating  the  past  of  history  and  prophesying 
a  future  heaven  on  earth. 

In  manhood  imagination  is  more  sober  but  still  joyous. 
It  flames  in  the  period  of  coiulship;  it  glows  in  the  days 
and  nights  when  the  youth  is  discovering  himself  and 
his  world  and  his  relationship  to  it.  What  the  mind  has 
enjoyed  weaving  in  imagination  is  now  wrought  out  irito 
music  and  art,  into  stone  and  wood,  into  the  actualities 
of  business  and  commerce. 
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An  Aid  to  Truth 

At  first,  imagination  seems  to  be  the  foe  of  truth,  as 
the  child  gets  confused  in  his  effort  to  distinguish  what 
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^.^  ^'°"'  "^^^^  ^^  ?^T^'  ^"^  »"deed  this  confusion 
may  become  senous  unless  he  is  drilled  to  see  as  "  stories  " 
the  fancies  that  are  distinct  from  what  truly  has  happened 
A       fif'  ^??jP"^tion  becomes  the  handmaid  of  truth 
A^ier  the  child  has  outgrown  his  literal  belief  in  Santa 
Claus,  that  myth  and  its  celebration  continue  to  give  him 
through  his  imagination,  a  clearer  idea  of  the  Christmas 
spint  of  joyous  giving  than  he  could  ever  get  with  mere 
t^W  fi,^?,  *^\«"?nt>st  has  gathered  all  the  facts,  it 

£^!^      .P  1   !uP^^"  '^""'^"'^^^^^  imagination,  with  its 
broad  ouUook  that  sees  over  all  the  particulars,  to  inter- 

l^^ '  -p  ^^^P^*'  ?^  ''The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  •' 

«^,  f  .^"^  ^'T^  t  ^'^^     ^^^^  ^^^"  "s  more  truth 
about  those  events  than  the  annalists  who  coUected  every 

As  AN  Aid  to  Workmanship 

mSZ  h^^'^VJl^^''^  everhave  painted  this  beautiful 
pcture  had  not  his  eye  already  seen  it?  Did  ever  a 
composer  write  a  piece  of  music  that  his  inner  ear  had  not 
already  heard?  Could  a  craftsman  execute  an  intricate 
fJ^^-  .-T^  over  which  his  fingers  had  not  already 
imagmatively  passed  ?  Are  not  fashions  forecasted,  harvests 
sown,  discovenes  made  by  men  not  merely  of  fact,  but  of 
imaginaion?  The  men  who  think  themselves  utterfy 
practical  are  often  most  imaginative. 

As  AN  Aid  to  Morals 
If  imagination  is  an  aid  to  truth-seeing,  it  is  also  a  helo 
to  true  living.  One  must  be  able  to  hold  an  ideal  life  in 
his  imagination  if  he  is  to  live  ideally.  We  usually  do  this  " 
by  becoming  acquainted  with  some  fine  real  person  The 
imagination,  then,  both  glorifies  this  character  bv  visual- 
izing Its  many  noble  deeds  and  their  influence  and  analyzes 
It  by  picturing  the  splendid  purposes  which  inspired  them. 
Thus  It  plots  out  Its  own  life  plan  and  marks  the  specifica- 

Imagination  and  Social  Adjustment 
Imagination  is  an  aid  not  only  to  the  life  of  the  individ- 
ual, but  also  m  hving  the  social  life.     "  Put  yourself  in  his 
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place  "  is  one  of  the  finest  feats  of  the  imagination  and 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  social  morality.  Most  prejudice, 
ill  feeling  and  hate  are  due  to  the  lack  of  just  this  quaUty 
of  imagination.  The  imaginative  child  who  plays  alone 
is  defective  here.  The  child  who  plays  socially  is  greatly 
helped  in  learning  this  important  lesson.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  most  of  our  great  social  problems  will 
be  in  the  way  of  solution  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  our 
people  have  acquired  social  imagination. 

Varieties  op  Imagination 

Perhaps  the  reason  we  have  not  recognized  the  scope 
of  the  imagination  in  daily  life  is  because  we  do  nut  realize 
through  how  many  of  the  senses  it  ej-.presses  itself. 

We  think  of  the  imagination  as  chiefly  at  work  through 
the  sight.  "  The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling  '"  sees 
sights  that  never  were  on  sea  or  land.  Our  own  fancies 
are  usually  day-dreams,  of  things  that  we  seem  to  see, 
based  upon  that  which  our  physical  eyes  have  seen.  But 
while  at  least  half  of  us  are  eye-minded,  many  are  ear- 
minded,  and  their  imaginations  are  most  sensitive  to 
musical  sounds.  There  is  an  imagination  that  is  awak- 
ened through  the  sense  of  smell.  These  are  all  related,  so 
that,  for  instance,  a  familiar  odor  may  stimulate  us  to  see 
again,  as  with  our  own  eyes,  a  familiar  scene,  whose  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  odor  is  recalled  to  mind.  But  imagi- 
nation works  also  through  the  fingers  as  well  as  those 
senses  that  center  in  the  head.  There  are  persons  v>rho 
cannot  be  satisfied  when  they  see  a  new  apparatus  or 
machine  until  they  touch  it  or  make  it  go.  So  there  is  a 
tactile  and  a  motile,  as  well  as  a  visual  imagination. 
These  work  together,  also,  since  the  hand  reinforces  the 
eye  and  the  artisan  who  would  reconstruct  or  improve  a 
tool  that  he  has  seen  and  handled  needs  both  senses  to 
make  his  dream  come  true. 

How  TO  Make  Imagination  Constructive 
Psychologists  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  imagination,  passive  and  active,  or  repro- 
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ductive  and  constructive.  Daydreaming  is  an  example 
of  passiv-  imagination,  any  constructive  craft  of  active 
miagmacion. 

Evidently  the  latter  is  more  valuable,  for  it  gets  some- 
thing done.  We  perhaps  do  not  realize  that  it  is  also  more 
enjoyable.  A  child  likes  to  hear  a  story  about  a  brave 
tought  or  his  adventures,  but  he  enjoys  much  more  to  be 
that  brave  knight,  by  playing  on  his  rocking  horse  or 
with  his  stick  loose  among  the  daisies. 

These  facts  suggest  some  rules  for  encourarine  con- 
structive imagination.  6    6'^* 
1.  Encourage  action.    Tell  as  many  imaginative  stories 
as  you  will,  but  try  to  show  the  child  how  to  retell  them  and 
dramatize  t^em.    When  he  expresses  some  fanciful  idea 
encourage  hiiu  to  draw  it  or  to  paint  it.    Especially  en- 
courage the  writing  out  of  his  fancies  when  he  is  old  enough 
to  write.    These  deeds  will  hot  only  tend  to  regulate  his 
accidental,  garrulous,  half-formed  images,  but  to  make 
them  more  clear  and  more  useful.    Among  older  boys  and 
prls  especially,  we  need  not  only  to  endeavor  to  substi- 
tute strong,  pure,  imaginative  books  for  sensational  and 
irrational  ones,  but  to  try  to  get  the  young  people  out 
irom  books  mto  real  doing  and  achieving.    It  is  pretty 
hard  for  the  boy  who  has  seen  wealth  gained  as  easily  as 
by     Get-Rich-Quick  Wallingford  "  or  for  a  girl  who  has 
seen  maidenly  charms   so  immediately  bewitching  as 
steted  by  Laura  Jane  Libbey,  to  meet  the  actuaUties  of 
liie. 

2.  Appeal  to  all  the  senses  and  oflFer  more  sensations. 
Madame  Montessori  emits  stories  in  her  House  of  Child- 
hood, since  she  says  she  wants  imagination  based  on  facts 
of  actual  experience,  but  she  is  very  ingenious  about  multi- 
plymg  sense  expressions.  We  may  follow  her  thus  far, 
for,  as  we  have  shown,  imagination  works  through  all  the 
sense  organs  and  there  are  no  doubt  possibilities  in  en- 
nchmg  the  imagination  of  the  child  through  the  nose  and 
taste  as  well  as  through  the  ear  and  eye  that  are  un- 
dreamed of.  Especially  is  it  possible  to  develop  a  race  of 
men  who,  if  they  be  not  artists  or  craftsmen,  may  brighten 
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the  monotony  of  modem  wc-k  through  the  imaginative 
use  of  their  fingers.  We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  her 
that  imagination  is  based  entirely  upon  material  facts. 
Surely  acts  and  experiences  revealed  in  stories  appeal  even 
more  strongly  to  the  child  and  have  even  more  potent 
eaffect  upon  his  own  activities.  Love  of  the  beautiful  seen 
in  pictures  or  even  as  imagined  through  stories  is  just  as 
essential  as  sense  experiences  or  the  technical  training  of 
the  hands. 

In  the  effort  to  appeal  to  the  senses  and  to  offer  more 
sensations,  we  have  many  simple  opportunities  in  the 
home.  We  should  learn  how  much  better  are  home-made 
than  store-bought  toys.  A  child  can  do  more  things,  for 
instance,  which  will  train  his  sense  perception  aiid  de- 
velop his  imagination  with  a  pile  of  blocks  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes  than  with  many  more  elaborate  toys.  In 
the  purchase  of  toys,  we  should  select  those  that  pre- 
suppose inquisitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Simple 
toys  and  elementary  things  rather  than  complete  things 
are  desirable.  We  shotild  avoid  mechanical  toys  which 
the  child  merely  looks  at  and  can  do  nothing  with  except, 
perhaps,  take  apart.  Some  parents  buy  inexpensive 
mechanical  toys  so  that  the  children  may  take  them  apart 
and  thus  learn  something  from  them.  We  should  help 
the  child  to  make  toys;  that  is,  we  should  provide  the 
material  and  tools,  give  some  initial  suggestion  through 
story  or  illustration,  be  ready  when  help  is  demanded  to 
show  how  to  do  the  next  thing — but  do  not  do  anything 
which  the  child  is  able  to  do  himself.  We  should  help  the 
child  to  invent  new  plays  with  common  things  and  with 
old  toys.  In  all  this,  we  are  not  to  do  the  inventing  but 
simply  start  him  going. 

Nothing  is  more  educative  to  the  imafcination  than 
dramatic  play.  Parents  do  not  seem  to  realize  how 
general  and  how  simple  a  thing  it  is.  The  child  hiin- 
self ,  after  he  is  three  or  four  years  old,  usually  engages  in 
this  play  of  his  own  volition.  He  draws  a  cart  and  sup- 
poses that  he  is  a  horse;  he  visualizes  the  life  of  his  dolls. 
But  we  can  show  him  how  to  work  out  a  war  game  with 
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his  sol<^ers;  we  can,  by  furnishing  some  discarded  gar- 
ments, help  him  and  his  playmates  to  perfom  chara^ 

dolls  out  of  bottles  representing  the  Mother  Goose  cha? 

J^T    "fl  """^y  ^"^  ""'*^*^  h«^  handicraft,  but  also  to 
work  out  dramas  in  this  mimic  world  of  play,  ^d  a? 

wfi  '^^  ^':r  ^'"'  ^^'  ^^P^"^  ^«>"^  the^vilbg^th^ 
tTek  o^.  P"^^""^"S  ^^^  PJ^ys  ^d  originating  ^iles  S 

3.  Appreciate  the  imaginativeness  of  a  child     The 

art  LTn'^J^^i-^'  "  '^^'.^  T  ''^'^''  ^i«  first  eSortJ;? 
h^?o  S  ""^if  T  "^adequate,  and  it  is  easy  to  tell 
^to  keep  still  and  to  pass  over  his  masterpi^s  wUh 

^'hJ  'ir^'^^^  *^^°°^  hopefully  and  with  interest 
upon  his  productions  and.  quietly  holding  him  to  hlsl^ 

tc^T'^^r^  ^"".  ""*^  *^^  ^^^  ^hen  his  work  S 
beyme  a  lifelong  joy  to  him  and  a  satisfaction  to  us. 

Tf  iff^c  ^^^^ys  j^as  enough  artisans  and  drudgers. 

5  tw  r  "'^  n;en  who  are  artists  at  least  in  the  conduce 
of  theu-  hves  and  who  sing  at  their  work. 

Rr^d^ng  References 
dpts^^Eduiti'ot  ^MQ-  '^^"P?"  iniagination  is  in  Bolton:  "  Prin- 


CHAPTER  XIII 
SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INSTINCTS 

The  writer  has  just  been  watching  with  interest  some 
small  chickens  which,  on  account  of  early  hatching, 
were  kept  for  several  days  in  a  pen  close  to  the  hen  and 
now  have  scattered  far  and  wide,  while  she  is  still  confined 
in  the  yard.  The  earnest  and  masterly  fashion  in  which 
they  scratch  up  the  earth  with  their  feet  is  most  amusing, 
and  is,  since  they  could  have  had  no  instruction  on  the 
wooden  floor  of  the  pen,  truly  amazing.  We  say  that 
this  impulse  of  chickens  to  scratch  is  an  instinct. 

We  watch  a  young  baby  struggle  to  sit  up  in  his  crib 
and  after  he  has  dragged  himself  to  an  upright  position 
look  eagerly  over  the  side.  Nobody  has  taught  him  to 
do  this,  and  his  act  seems  parallel  with  that  of  the  chickens. 
It  is  instinctive. 

In  each  case  we  have  an  unlearned  tendency.  In 
each  case  there  was  present  a  situation  which  acted  as 
a  stimulus.  In  each  case,  when  we  ask  ourselves  why 
the  child  or  the  chicken  acted  as  he  did,  we  can  think 
of  no  better  explanation  than  to  say  he  felt  like  it.  In 
other  words,  given  a  certain  situation,  a  child  or  a  chicken 
feels  the  impulse  to  react  toward  it  and  does  so  in  a  way 
that  involves  neither  education,  foresight  nor  reasoning. 

The  Classification  of  the  Instincts 
Many  classifications  of  the  instincts  have  been  at- 
tempted, none  of  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
best  basis  of  classification  seems  to  be  that  suggested 
by  Thomdike,  which  groups  them  according  to  the 
situations  that  evoke  them.  Situations  involving  colors, 
sounds,  movements,  etc.,  evoke  responses  which  produce 
strong  effects  upon  the  sense-organs.  Objects  presented 
close  to  a  young  child,  not  too  large  or  terrifying,  produce 
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the  response  of  the  endeavor  to  lay  hold  upon  them. 
We  may  call  this  the  grasping  instinct.  If  they  are  not 
repulsive  or  ternfymg,  the  child  tends  to  look  at  them 
examine  them,  feel  of  them  in  different  ways  and  go 
through  a  variety  of  experiments  with  them.  This  may 
be  c^ed  the  mampulative  instinct,  or  the  constructive 
and  destructive  mstmct.  Add  to  this  a  slight  measure 
of  expenence  and  a  trace  of  habit,  and  we  have  what 
we  may  call  the  instinct  of  curiosity.  If  these  and  olher 
responses  are  not  because  of  necessity  but  rather  of 

S  '^x^nWnT!'^^'-/^^^^  °'  ^  'i'^  ^"^°^^^  ^'^'^  "^^^«"°e 
ot  experimental  unitation,  we  have  the  instinct  of  plav 

the  result  of  response  to  material  objects  as  to  situations 
offered  by  the  behavior  of  other  jpersons.    Sociabmty 

pI^STP""  — f"^'.  "^^^"^  ^^  submission,  showing  off. 
emulation,  mutation,  motherly  behavior,  are  all  instincts 
which  we  may  group  as  social  instincts.  "isuncts 

The  Importance  op  the  Instincts 

"  /*  is  «^rtainly  ^  importance  to  know  what  constitutes 

tne  original  stuff  of  human  nature."    This  stuff  how- 

ZZ\'^  ''°.*  u}^  compared- to  dust,  man's  traditional 

constituent,   but  to  something  aUve.     These  untaught 

ir^^lf  M*^5  If  ^'  |y  ^^^^  '^^  ohild  reaches  out 
to  take  hold  of  the  worid  around  him;  they  are    like 
tendrils,  prophetic  of  the  directions  in  which  the  'chUd 
is  trying  to  grow.     The  instincts  of  a  child  are  also  his 
accessibihties,  the  doors  at  which  we  may  WlTand 
which  we  may  be  sure  he  will  open  to  us. 
thafLol  *.*ie,fnoft  important  discoveries  of  education  is 
that  each  mstmct  has  its  especiaUy  favorable  period  for 
exercise.    Educators  call  these  "the  nascent ^riods" 
fivlcf'l??,'  •  ^r  ^""^^^  ^'  Johnson,  "  a  happy  time  for 
SSl  ^i*"  ^^™.^'  ""^"S  boys  collectors  in  natural 
history  and  presently  dissectors  and  botanists.    There 
is  a  time  when  boys  love  and  must  learn  to  play  ball  to 
h3  and  skate  or  be  deficient  in  such  sports^and 'the 
broad  trammg  they  give  all  their  lives;  so  there  is  a  time 
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when  the  habit  of  activity,  that  is,  the  habit  of  work  and 
the  enjoyment  of  work,  may  be  formed."  Bolton  tells 
us  that  the  nascent  period  for  acquiring  a  speaking 
mastery  of  foreign  languages  is  before  ten,  while  the  best 
time  to  learn  to  read  and  write  begins  only  with  the  tenth 
year.  TTiese  and  other  discoveries  concerning  nascent 
periods  are  bound  to  have  a  sweeping  influence  upon 
school  curricula,  which  will  make  great  and  happy  econo- 
mies in  learning. 

The  Importance  of  the  Instincts  to  the  Parent 
These  facts  mean  a  great  deal  to  parents.  Those  who 
see  the  importance  of  the  home  education  of  children 
will  wish  to  know  all  that  can  be  known  about  the  instincts 
so  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  them  in  the  best 
way  of  training  their  children.  All  parents  need  to  learn 
their  import  so  that  they  may  not  misvmderstand  their 
children.  Some  of  the  early  manifestations  of  the  in- 
stincts are  annoying  to  adults,  and  therefore  seem  to 
them  to  be  signs  of  mischief  or  peril  in  their  children's 
lives.  The  instinct  to  handle  and  take  apart  and  destroy, 
the  longing  to  be  in  water  and  dirt,  the  tendency  to  fight, 
are  examples  of  acts  which  are  really  expressions  of  the 
desirable  instincts  of  curiosity  and  self-assertion.  They 
are  like  the  tadpole's  tail,  that  is  imsightly  and  bound 
to  disappear,  which,  however,  if  amputated,  would  prevent 
the  evolution  of  the  complete  frog,  and  which,  if  allowed 
to  attenuate,  is  destined  to  be  absorbed  into  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  frog.  If  we  amputate  an  instinct,  we 
may  prevent  to  some  degree  the  completeness  of  the  life 
of  a  man. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  discover,  if  we  may,  the 
instincts  that  are  being  expressed  by  our  child's  acts,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  these  expressions  at  the  appropriate 
time  and  in  the  most  skilful  way.  The  most  skilful  way 
usually  is  to  guide  such  an  expression  toward  some  fine, 
attractive  and  useful  purpose.  For  instance,  recognizing, 
in  the  annoying  tendency  of  a  little  child  to  get  himself 
all  wet  and  dirty  by  making  mud  pies,  an  expression  of 
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the  instinct  of  craftsmanship  in  the  direction  of  sculpture 
we  can  sometimes  eliminate  the  dirt  and  water  by  provid- 
mg  plasticine  or  modelling  clay,  and  we  can,  by  furnishing 
models  and  giving  a  few  suggestions,  interest  him  in- 
tensely m  much  more  elaborate,  skUful  and  permanent 
representations  of  his  ideas. 

Those  who  hold  what  is  known  as  the  recapitulation 
theory  of  human  development,  the  theory  that  the  child 
m  his  instincts  reproduces  the  race  life,  are  tempted  by 
an  attractive  analogy  to  allow  an  unnecessary  lingering 
of  the  child  in  the  lower  and  uneducated  levels.     Man's 
original  equipment,   as  Thomdike  reminds  us,   adapts 
him,  directly,  only  for  such  Hfe  as  might  be  led  by  a 
family  group  of  wild  men  among  the  brute  forces,  animals 
and  other  family  groups  of  wild  men.     But  we  live  in  a 
different  world,  for  which  this  original  stuff  of  human 
nature  alone  is  not  sufficient  and  against  which  it  even 
rebels.     The  instinct  for  keeping  clean,   for  example 
hardly  appears  in  some  boys  before  adolescence,  and  we 
can  keep  them  washed  up  only  against  their  violent  pro- 
tests and  in  spite  of  their  frequent  neglects.     But  we 
commit  no  sin  in  anticipating  the  evidence  of  this  instinct 
and  m  establishing  a  habit  which  shall  become  almost  as 
automatic  in  its  action  as  an  original  instinct. 

Indeed  we  must  do  with  the  instincts  what  we  do  with 
the  forms  of  life  that  show  above  the  soil  in  our  gardens 
Some  of  them  we  may  let  grow  as  they  are;  a  few  must 
be  rooted  out  by  withholding  the  nourishment  (the 
situations)  that  would  call  them  forth,  and  we  must 
substitute  for  others  desirable  habits  that  shall  grow  in 
their  places. 

.  Taking  Advantage  of  the  Instincts 

What  has  already  been  said  suggests  three  convictions: 

1.  If  the  instincts  represent  original  strength,  we  may 
help  a  child  greatly  if  we  can  let  him  in  some  way  act 
out  what  he  is,  in  the  service  of  knowledge-getting. 

2.  We  shall  do  this  most  effectively  if  we  use  the 
highest  and  not  the  lowest  manifestation  of  the  instinct. 
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3.  We  can  supplement  the  development  of  the  instincts 
by  the  development  with  them  of  right  habits. 

We  may  illustrate  this  by  what  is  probably  the  most 
important  and  the  most  valuable  of  the  instincts,  the 
instinct  of  play.  (Chapter  XVII  is  given  to  "  Play.") 
Two  children  of  the  same  sex  and  of  similar  age  have 
the  instinct  to  play  and  the  situations  that  stimulate 
them  to  play  are  very  much  alike.  But  the  play  instinct 
is  not  a  simple  but  a  complex  one,  because  the  very 
originality  it  involves  gives  rise  to  new  situations  which 
stimulate  other  instincts.  So  one  child  may,  if  he  is 
not  watched  and  guided,  express  himself  through  his 
play  in  most  undesirable  and  tmworthy  fashion,  while 
the  other  may  be  protected  from  such  outbreaks  and  be 
led  to  get  the  best  out  of  his  play.  One  child  may  give 
vent  to  expressions  of  anger,  destructiveness,  selfishness, 
carelessness,  culminating  in  physical  exhaustion  and 
misery,  while  the  other  may  learn  gradually  to  inhibit 
his  anger,  build  or  rearrange  instead  of  destroying, 
share  with  his  comrades  and  take  care  of  his  playthings, 
and  come  to  the  end  of  the  day  comfortably  tired  and 
happy.  The  better  result  may  be  obtained,  not  by 
constant  dictation  of  the  play,  but  chiefly  by  a  provident 
arrangement  of  the  situation.  For  instance,  unfinished 
toys  and  playthings,  such  as  blocks  and  boards,  that 
suggest  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  building  operations, 
themselves  lead  to  peaceable  construction,  sociable 
co-operation  and  proud  care  of  the  finished  product. 

The  mother  can  further  make  a  day's  play  profitable 
by  arranging  some  exclusive  place  where  the  toys  may 
be  stored  at  the  close  of  the  day,  by  calling  the  child  to 
put  them  away,  at  first  with  her  co-operation,  just  before 
he  is  too  tired  to  be  willing  to  do  so,  and  so  build  up  a 
habit  as  to  the  way  to  end  the  play  that  shall  be  just  as 
instinctive  as  the  play  itself.  She  can,  of  course,  do  this 
most  easily  if  she  begins  early. 

Some  Further  Suggestions 
1.    Whenever  a  new  impulse  appears  in  a  child's  life, 
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we  should  ask  earnestly:  What  does  it  mean?  Why  does 
the  child  feel  like  doing  what  he  does?  How  can  this 
impulse  be  made  use  of  for  good? 

2.  We  must  remember  that  an  instinct  may  have 
worth  for  the  child  at  his  stage  which  would  have  no 
value  to  us  at  our  stage  of  development.  The  boy 
says  Arthur  Holmes,  wants  "  to  play  exactly  the  games 
and  to  have  the  toys  his  wise  parent  now  considers  a 
waste  of  juvenile  time  that  might  be  employed  in  learning 
somethmg  useful,  something  that  would  eventually 
enable  the  boy  to  gain  a  larger  place  among  his  future 
adult  fellows.  The  untutored  father  cannot  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  success  in  life  can  be  measured  in 
terms  of  a  boy's  world;  that  the  boy  has  a  real  world  of 
his  own;  that  in  that  world  he  has  as  much  moral  right 
to  succeed  in  his  way  as  his  father  has  to  succeed  in  his 
world  in  his  way." 

3.  Whenever  we  must  repress  an  instinct,  the  best  way 
IS  not  by  direct  destruction,  but  by  playing  a  higher 
mstinct  against  it,  or  still  better,  some  ideal  against  it. 
For  instance,  the  low  instinct  to  avoid  physical  pain 
would  be  conquered  not  by  flogging  a  child  until  he  was 
used  to  It,  but  by  developing  the  instinct  to  camp  out, 
m  which  some  physical  discomfort  would  be  an  incident' 
or  by  stimulating  the  athletic  ideal,  so  that  the  boy 
would  meet  pain  in  a  strenuous  game  without  flinching. 

To  deal  with  the  instincts  requires  an  especially  earnest 
endeavor  to  see  life  from  the  child's  standpoint  without 
at  the  same  time  losing  sight  of  the  high  goal  toward 
which  the  child  is  to  move. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
DEALING  WITH  THE  EMOTIONS 

The  child's  feeling  life  is  so  intense  and  subject  to  such 
variations  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  it  presents  some 
very  real  problems.  The  close  connection  of  this  topic 
with  the  last  is  seen  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  the  instinctive 
emotion  of  fear."     Many  of  the  emotions  are  instinctive. 

Pleasure  and  pain  are  important  both  as  symptoms  and 
as  influences.     Many  physical  pains,  in  the  vital  organs 
and  special  sense-organs,  are  useful  as  indicating  wrong 
use  or  disease.     Pains  from  external  objects  which  the 
young  child  handles  ignorantly  —  such  as  the  stove,  the 
cat,  the  hammer,  etc. —  are  useful  as  warnings.     Whole- 
some physical  delights,  on  the  contrary,  are  signs  of  health 
or  evidences  of  hopeful  aptitudes.    When  a  child  seizes* 
upon  a  new  toy  or  device  or  game  with  avidity  and  pa- 
tience, we  ought  to  regard  it  as  a  symptom  that  he  is 
learning  something  or  is  finding  himself.     Healthy  physi- 
cal pleasures  —  in  food,  drink,  deep  breathing,  exercise, 
in  sensations  from  colors,   sounds,  perfumes,  contacts, 
pleasing  sights  and  a  general  sense  of  well-being  —  are 
stimulating  to  joy  in  life,  to  happy,  free  endeavor,  even 
to  gratitude  and  worship.    Though  a  life  completely 
sensuous  and  emotional  sinks  into  languor  and  passiveness, 
yet  the  life  made  keen  to  beauty  and  worth,  that  dwells 
in  a  wholesome  body  and  that  receives  a  good  balance  of 
mental,  volitional  and  moral  stimuli,  is  not  only  well 
rounded  but  most  efficient.     Happiness  may  be  made  a 
strong  incentive  to  duty  and  goodness. 

Fears 
Some  of  the  fears  of  children  seem  to  come  by  heredity 
from  the  age  when  human  experience  was  full  of  occasions 
for  fear,  and  when  fear  was  the  universal  protective  against 
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danger.  Among  these  are  fears  of  animals,  fear  of  high 
places  and  fear  of  the  dark.  Some  fears  which  men  once 
shared  with  the  animals  may  now  have  ceased  because 
they  are  associated  with  certain  senses  once  used  as 
warnings  that  are  not  now  among  men  so  keenly 
developed.  Bolton  cites  the  paroxysm  of  fear  which  a 
cat  shows  at  the  appearance  of  a  dog,  which  is  not  shown 
by  a  child  perhaps  because  he  has  not  such  a  sudden 
sensation  of  smell.  A  child's  fears  often  have  no  other 
explanation  than  that  sudden  sensations  of  any  sort 
are  paralyzing  to  self-control.  Sudden  and  loud  noises, 
strange  sights  and  unusual  experiences  of  touch  are  all 
alarming  for  this  reason.  A  baby  is  alarmed  by  a  dis- 
torted face.  At  an  early  period  fears  are  stimulated 
through  the  higher  mental  lirocesses,  particularly  through 
imagination,  and  the  telling  of  stories  of  goblins,  ghosts 
and  bogie  men,  foolishly  done  either  for  amusement  or  to 
.enforce  obedience,  produces  harmful  consequences.  A 
child  who  is  exposed  to  such  imaginative  influences  soon 
comes  to  dread  every  new  situation,  and  if  he  is  naturally 
sensitive  is  easily  deprived  of  initiative  and  made  a 
coward. 

E.  P.  St.  John,  discussing  the  relation  of  the  home  to 
a  child's  fears,  divides  them  into  "instinctive  fears," 
"  fears  based  on  experience,"  and  "fears  due  to  misunder- 
standing or  imagination."  Regarding  the  first,  the  child 
is  helpless;  we  cannot  therefore  expect  to  eliminate  them 
entirely  but  gradually  to  modify  them  to  such  occasions 
as  are  really  harmless.  It  is  the  fears  due  to  experience 
that  are  in  the  main  serviceable.  Where,  however,  an 
unfortunate  experience  causes  a  needless  fear,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  should  be  explained  by  the  parent,  who 
shows  no  fear  himself,  and  the  child  should  later  be  led 
into  association  with  the  dreaded  object  under  favorable 
conditions.  Concerning  t?  ?  fears  due  to  imagination 
or  misunderstanding  —  anu  the  misunderstandings  are 
usually  imaginative  —  St.  John  urges  that  the  first  step 
to  correcting  them  is  to  know  exactly  what  the  child 
fears  and  how  the  fear  first  arose.    Then  an  endeavor 
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may  be  made  toward  a  clear  explanation.  Sometimes 
the  child  must  be  allowed  to  attain  self-command  gradually 
through  growing  knowledge  and  experience. 

Fear  still  has  some  protective  value.  If  it  is  intelligent 
It  restrains  from  perilous  courses.  The  highest  form  of 
fear  is  reverence.  A  reverence  for  authority,  that  is 
not  based  entirely  upon  corporal  pimishment,  insures 
the  necessary  obedience  which  must  take  the  place  of 
entire  self-guidance  before  wise  self-guidance  is  possible. 
It  is  for  us  who  train  children  to  endeavor  to  keep  a  careful 
balance  between  foolish  fears  and  foohsh  bravado.  Bol- 
ton has  a  simple  chart  in  which  he  suggests  the  results  of 
the  use  or  abuse  of  fear,  as  follows: 


Timidity 
Cowardice 
Bashf  Illness 
Self-consdousness 


FEAR 


(Negative 

or 
Harmful) 


Useful)  [Fore^^h^^^ 

A  child  ought  to  learn  to  fear  wisely  and  effectively. 
He  ought  also  to  learn  to  be  brave  wisely  and  effectively. 

Embarrassment 
There  are  certain  painful  emotions  that  come  to  children 
cut  of  their  social  relations.  In  the  presence  of  strangers 
or  of  an  unusual  number  of  adult  acquaintances  they 
become  veiy  uncomfortable.  They  have  limited  powers 
of  commtmication  and  not  much  to  say.  "When  they  are 
led  into  a  room  where  strangers  are  present,  they  feel 
trapped.  There  are  some  children  who  suffer  under 
even  the  most  gentle  approaches  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  not  familiar.  Part  of  this  shyness  is  a  form  of  self- 
protection.  The  child  who  is  shy  is  in  a  much  more 
hopeful  attitude  than  the  one  who  wants  to  show  off. 
The  shy  child  listens  and  is  still  and  fulfils  Emerson's 
encomium  of  him  who  keeps  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  the 
sweetness  of  a  perfect  solitude.  If  this  impulse  be  ex- 
treme it  may  be  interpreted  as  an  excess  of  self -conscious- 
ness, and  such  a  child  should  be  encouraged  to  take  the 
viewpoint  and  share  the  activities  of  others. 
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Children  are  sensitive  to  ridicule.  Much  of  the  sar- 
casm of  adults  is  not  understood,  and  is  wasted  on 
them,  yet  often  even  the  atmosphere  of  sarcasm  is  wither- 
mg  to  a  child.  It  always  implies  superiority  and  a  willintj- 
ness  to  infUct  pain,  both  of  which  are  the  opposite  of  a 
nght  and  lovmg  parental  attitude.  Because  the  child 
IS  humiliated,  though  he  does  not  know  how,  sarcasm 
works  more  than  any  other  folly  of  parents  to  incite  that 
blindness  of  rage  which  is  too  common  among  children. 

If  wit  has  httle  place,  humor  has  much  in  the  trainine 
of  children.  That  which  distinguishes  humor  from  wit 
is  the  element  of  sympathy.  Children  appear  to  be 
discourapngly  unappreciative  of  parental  wit;  they  are 
invariably  responsive  to  a  parent's  attempts  at  humor 
If  you  have  failed  in  bringiiig  a  little  boy  to  the  table  with 
clean  hands,  tell  him  the  familiar  nursery  tale  of  Dirtv 
Jack  (in  "My  Picture  Story  Book");  if  you  have  to 
deal  with  a  small  boaster,  give  him  the  history  of  the 
Emperor  Who  Had  Nothing  On  (in  "  Wonder  Stories") 
Imitate  to  a  sullen  youngster  the  words  and  acts  of  one 
^^  Mr.  Grumpy  "  or  engage  him  in  the  merry  game  of 

roor  I'ussy.  These  exercises  represent  simply  the 
endeavor  to  expel  undesirable  feelings  by  the  invasion 
of  happy  ones. 

The  sense  of  humor  is  a  distinct  specific  for  the  emotion 
of  embarrassment  because  it  is  an  out-looking  quality 
Its  possessor  is  not  thinking  how  others  regard  him,  but 
IS  himself  an  eager  spectator  of  the  daily  adventure  of 
Me.  And  whatever  we  may  do  in  the  home  to  show  the 
ridiculous  side  of  certain  traits  and  actions  without 
nammg  the  guilty  party,  whatever  habits  of  pleasantry 
we  can  encourage,  tend  to  help  a  child  see  himself  as  a 
part  of  a  world  that  inspires  cheerful  laughter  and  not 
to  take  himself  too  seriously. 

But  it  is  the  ridicule  of  those  of  their  own  age  that  makes 
the  deepest  impression.  To  children  the  ideals  and  actions 
of  adults  seem  somewhat  distant,  but  the  judgment  of 
theu-  peers  is  Public  Opirnon.  It  covers  every  field  of 
Me,—  form    and  sports,  manlikeness  in  play,  fashion  in 
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clothes,  personal  mannerisms  and  conduct  and  even  the 
validity  of  home  training.  What  sins  it  remits  are  re- 
mitted and  what  sins  it  retains  are  retained.  We  who 
are  older  cannot  perhaps  do  much  to  alter  the  child's 
viewpoint  here.  Therefore  we  all  the  more  clearly  are 
under  the  necessity  of  watching  the  companionships  of 
the  children  of  whom  we  have  the  care  so  that  their 
young  fnends.  if  not  as  sage  as  adults,  may  at  least  be 
sound  and  wholesome. 

Anger 
The  emotion  of  anger  is  one  that  causes  parents  much 
distress  and  frequent   misunderstanding.     It  seems  to 
be  inborn.     Major  says  that  many  children  come  into 
this  world  acting  as  if  they  were  prepared  to  be  angry 
at  any  provocation.    The  eariiest   and  most  familiar 
type  of  anger  is  that  against  personal  aggression.    What- 
ever, animate  or  inanimate,  thwarts  a  child  is  likely  to 
start  off  such  ungracious  manifestations  as  uncontrolled 
yelhng,  stnkmg  with  the  fists  and  calling  names.    In 
special  cases  sulldness  and  the  withdrawing  of  affection 
are  the  quieter  ways  of  expressing  this  emotion.    Fight- 
ing even  as  an  expression  of  anger  has  its  own  code. 
?«^^®-*^  regarded  as  just  only  among  physical  equals. 
All  fighting  does  not  imply  anger  as  the  chief  impelling 
cause.     During  a  considerable  portion  of  school  life  it 
appeare  to  be  a  habit  as  much  as  an  expression  of  passion, 
^arrellmg  is  a  kind  of  game;  squabbling  as  an  evidence 
of  bravery  is  a  frequent  custom,  and  teasing  is  often  an 
intellectual  exercise  that  seems  to  be  indulged  in  not  so 
much  as  an  expression  of  malice  as  of  enjoying  the  sense 
of  mastery  from  witnessing  the  sudden  displays  of  fear 
wrath  or  shame  which  it  incites  in  others. 

Jealousy,  that  smouldering  form  of  anger  which  in- 
volves the  comparison  of  one's  self  with  others,  begins 
largely  with  measurements  of  one's  physical  strength 
and  circumstances  with  others,  develops  into  the  particu- 
lar type  associated  with  love  between  the  sexes  and  may 
grow  unto  those  nobler  feelings  as  to  one's  reputation  for 
truth,  decency  and  morality. 
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.«i"/*^*^"^'  ^**®?  aPP^  to  be  a  steady  broadening 
and  deepening  and  a  diffusion  of  the  emotion  of  ancer 
as  the  years  go  on.  The  chUd  shows  temper  first  at  beuig 
foiled  or  checked,  then  at  personal  affronts  and  finally 
at  attacks  upon  his  character.  He  passes  from  ex- 
asperation against  persons  to  indignation  against  moral 
wrongs. 

From  these  statements  it  is  evident  that  the  emotion 
of  anger  has  a  legitimate  and  somewhat  important  place 
m  a  human  life.  Unchecked,  it  produces  the  buUy  or 
the  savage;  uprooted,  it  would  leave  the  coward  and 
weakhng.  Without  it.  tolerance  is  silly,  liberality  is 
umntelligent,  conviction  is  nerveless  and  active  moral 
mdignation  is  impossible.  Says  Dr.  George  E.  Partridge 
upon  the  baas  of  G.  Stahley  Hall:  "To  have  strong 
pasMon  held  m  check  creates  the  tension  under  which 
much  of  the  best  work  in  the  world  is  done.  Anger  thus 
becomes  a  stored  energy,  useful  if  properly  conserved, 
but  wasteful  and  harmful  if  not  controlled." 

How  TO  Deal  with  Anger 
TJe  foUowing  suggestions  are  made  concerning  some 
of  the  common  emotional  outbreaks  of  anger  in  the  home 
As  to  Temper: 

Children  should  not  be  nervously  excited  through  the 
temper  of  their  own  parents. 
They  should  not  have  commands  or  scolding  sprung 

They  diould  be  protected  from  teasing,  whether  by 
their  brothers  or  sisters,  parents  or  guests. 

TTiey  should  receive  unvarying  fairness,  and  be  governed 
by  justice  and  not  by  whim.  Any  child  has  a  right  to 
resMit  disciplme  that  is  without  principle  or  reason 

They  ought  not  to  be  nagged  or  over-punislied  for 
mmor  faults. 

They  should  never  be  allowed,  by  expressions  of  temper 
m  crymg,  to  win  any  desired  advantage. 

The  influences  of  fatigue,  health  and  the  weather  upon 
temper  being  fully  recognized  by  elders,  children  sho^d 
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be  pix)tectcd  under  such  circumstances  fron.  whatever 
may  disturb  them. 

Ptr  contra,  the  protection  of  a  child's  health,  the  avoid- 
ance on  tne  part  of  parents  of  teasing,  nagging  or  displays 
of  temper,  and  careful  exercising  of  the  child  in  reasonable 
pleasantness  should  be  the  means  for  building  up  a  life 
of  self-control.  Sensible  devices,  on  occasion,  such  as 
diverMon,  changing  the  atmosphere,  quiet  solitary  play, 
are  often  helpful.  When  temper  takes  the  form  of 
raging  yelling,  reasoning  and  soothing  are  in  vain.  In 
such  cases  St.  John  recommends,  with  caution,  some  shock 
of  mtense  surpnse,  such  as  by  a  dash  of  cold  water,  for 
divCTsion.  To  drag  the  child  forth  to  public  exhibition 
to  his  mates  would  be  effective  with  some.  Where 
yelUng  seems  likely  to  proceed  t  the  point  of  exhaustion 
solitude  and  silence  are  the  best  helpers. 

As  to  Sulkiness:  The  pessimistic  type  of  anger  needs 
to  be  immersed  in  an  atmosphere  of  sunshine;  usually 
httle  direct  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  special  grievance 
save  to  see  that  the  child  is  treated  with  absolute  fairness- 
even  disapproval  need  not  be  manifest;  but  the  child 
bhould  be  given  instant  and  attractive  occupation  that 
shall  leave  no  time  for  self-indulgence.  We  must  also 
appeal  to  every  motive  for  self-mastery  and  persuade 
hun  that  he  must  win  such  battles  if  he  ever  expects  to 
hve  happily  with  others. 

'  As  to  Quarrelling:  We  have  to  acknowledge  that  quar- 
relhng  among  children,  though  disagreeable  to  by-standers, 
has  some  merit  as  a  stimulant  both  for  mind  and  body. 
It  represents  their  way  of  trying  to  get  what  they  want, 
and  sometimes  to  get  justice.  Wliere  two  children  do 
not  qu^Tel,  it  is  often  because  one,  the  stronger,  is  always 
getting  what  he  wants. 

We  can  ameliorate  children's  quarrelling  somewhat. 
If  they  have  had  enough  sleep  and  rest,  they  will  not 
feel  so  quanelsome.  Sometimes  we  can  arbitrate. 
Occasionally  we  can  divert.  Merely  to  stop  a  quarrel, 
when  justice  is  not  arrived  at,  is  a  poor  way  to  deal  with 
the  problem.     It  sometimes  takes  more  grace  not  to 
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interfere  in  these  youthful  experiments  with  principles. 
Ernest  Abbott  thinks  that  often  aU  we  need  to  deal  with 
IS  the  noise,  insisting.  "  If  you  can't  quarrel  quietly, 
you  shall  not  quarrel  at  all!"  ^      ">. 

As  to  Fighting:  Where  quarrels  lead  to  blows  we  have 
a  more  complex  problem.  If  all  fights  chiefly  involved 
anger  we  would  deal  with  them  alike.     But  when  one 

n?"i!fn  \\  ^?^°"1^  ^""^  ^"°^^^^  '^  a  "^ere  matching 
of  strengths  and  a  third  is  a  playground  initiation  and  a 
fourth  IS  an  act  of  chivalry  and  still  another  is  a  joyous 

Si!  mi  ^"^  .°tf^^",  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^  ^°"t^«ts  that  have  in 
them  httle  of  the  element  of  anger  at  all.  Each  contest 
^!^t^.  judged  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  evident  that  to 
prohibit  a  boy  from  fighting  is  not  to  prevent  him  from 
being  angry;  it  may,  on  the, other  hand,  encourage  him  to 
express  his  anger  in  undesirable  underhand  ways.  Neither 
must  a  boy  be  allowed  to  fight  indiscriminately;  he  can 
at  least  be  guided  to  act  thus  chiefly  in  defense  of  his  own 
pereon  or  honor  or  of  the  cause  of  the  weak  or  persecuted 
and  only  as  a  vigorous  last  resort.  If  a  boy  is  encouraged 
to  talk  over  his  fights  at  home  it  onght  to  be  possible  to 
Snce        ^^^°"''"S  ^'^^^'  ^  buily  or  a  quarrelsome 

As  to  Teasing:  Teasing  is  an  idleness  disease,  and  its 
cure  IS  occupation.  Being  teased  is  an  infirmity  of  being 
unguarded  and  the  teased  child  needs  to  be  taught  hoi 
to  guard  himself  for  the  attack,  by  a  sense  of  humCr 
through  well-rehearsed  repartee  or  by  "splendid  isola^ 
tion     as  the  need  may  be. 

In  General 
1.  The  emotions  of  a  child  depend  largely  upon  his 
physical  condition.  If  a  child  is  peevish,  sullen,  i^tabl^ 
easily  fnghtened  or  embarrassed,  there  is  the  presumption 
that  he  is  not  feeling  well  bodily.  He  is  less  fearful  less 
subject  to  embarrassment  or  ridicule,  less  likely  to  «et 
angry  if  he  is  in  buoyant  health.  *       • 

t,-nn      M^'^i'^'^  emotions  are  intensely  subject  to  sugges- 
tion.    Much  fear,  embarrassment  and  wrath  are  con- 
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tagious  from  parents.  If  we  simulate  courage  we  shall 
lessen  the  chUds  fear;  if  we  are  ready  to  comfort  and 
sympathize  he  wiU  more  easily  overcome  embarrassment; 
If  we  are  cahn  he  wUl  be  less  likely  to  have  fits  of  passion. 
,-„.f;,,f  f\  graduaUy  educate  the  child  to  conquer 
mstant  and  total  abandonment  to  emotion,  crying 
passion,  discouragement,  by  a  regimen  that  involves 
wholesome  hardship,  experiences  of  strenuous  endeavor, 
and  certain  soldierly  ideals, 

J^'^  The  highest  phases  of  emotion  are  unknown  to 
children.  Their  loves,  their  griefs,  their  teyalties  are 
transitory.  There  must  be  a  deeper  understanding  of 
worth  to  make  possible  the  deepest  affection.  The 
emotions  therefore  develop  with  intelligence. 

Reading  References 
r.f^n^'-  "  P"""ples  of  Education."  XXV.  •  King:  "  The   Psycholoev 
of  Child  Develonmcnt,"  XIII,   XIV.     HaU:  "  Adolescence  "  X      h! S 

S\hc%lf '^  iH''-  ^'P'^  '^^  ^^""^'^  standpoint,  as  to  Sevd^piSnt 
eirHerSS  ^^,"1^^"'^  adolescencenCing  and  Bolton  c3the 
toe  f^l^.  ^^  ™*"y  practical  suggestions  as  to  training 


CHAPTER  XV 
INTEREST 

hnT^f  ^PP^cability  of  this  chapter  to  teachers  is  obvious, 
but  It  IS  of  equal  importance  to  parents.     Parents  wish 
to  faww  how  to  sustam  the  interest  of  children  in  study 
worth-while  pursuits  and  work.  ^' 

Interest  is  a  feeling  of  the  worth  to^one's  self  of  an 
object  which  he  IS  contemplating  or  of  an  end  which  he 
may  attain.     Belund  mterest  is  an  impulsion  toward  the 

?i*r*  ?  l"^\  ^^^  "^"^'  ^°^  i"«t^"^'  rests  ^n  a 
thousand  objects  in  a  short  space  of  time,  but  sdects 
only  one  to  rega,^  with  favor.  There  are  everyXu? 
niany  possible  ends  towar^  which  we  might  work-  we 
choose  one  as  worth  while.  "  My  experience,"  'says 
Bolton,  IS  what  I  agree  to  attend  to."  We  acree  to 
attend  usually  only  to  what  we  are  interested  in  Our 
expenence  is  bounded  by  our  interest. 

The  matter  of  the  origin  of  our  interests  is  a  fascinating 
topic  of  inquiry.    Some  of  them  are  no  doubt  a  part  of 
our  race-hentage.     De  Garmo  thinks  that  they  ariS 
pnmanly  from  the  activities  put  forth  by  primitive  men 
to  secure  the  requisites  for  their  physical  survival.    Some 
of  them  evidently  come  from  our  more  immediate  an- 
cestors.   But  the  origin  of  our  interests  in  our  surround- 
ings IS  much  more  evident  than  their  origin  in  heredity. 
Our     onginal  satisfiers,"  as  Thomdike  ?alls  them,  are 
small  m  number  and  potency  compared  with  our  per- 
manent satisfiers.     Our  interests  unfold  as  our  surrotmd- 
mgs  unfold     Interest,  Irving  King  reminds  us.  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  developing,  as  well  as  of  the  primitive,  organ- 
f^'    .P\"^^e^  tj?  child's  world  in  objects  and  ends, 
the  wider  become  his  interests. 

Interests  Classified 
^   Students   are   generally    agreed    in    dividing   human 
mterests  mto  two  classes,  though  strangely  enough  they 
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are  not  agreed  upon  their  names.    One  authority  classe.? 

fnf.tl"?'"''^  ^  "^'^^"  ^"^  ^ifi«^l'  another^  wor^ 
interest    and  play-mterests;  a  third  as  the  interests  Sat 
involve      If-expression  and  those  which  involve  ^nqu^^^^^^ 
mse  seem  to  be  only  different  names  for  the  same  tS' 
Some  situations  appeal  to  the  mind  at  once;  it  iS^oSs 
their  worth;  it  reacts  to  them;  the  name  of  this^cd^tv 
in  which  the  act  is  its  own  reward,  is  play.     "'AheSa' 
tions  do  not  make  the  same  appeal;  the  muid  dLs  not 
recognize  their  inherent  worth,  fe  it  may  bemoved  by 
Z  ^°"'  emulation,  the  encouragement  of  another  or 
TltT°^*5?.,°^  so^?  future  reward;  it  reacts  to  them 
The  name  of  this  activity,  in  which  the  reward  is  beyoSd 
the  act.  IS  work.     In  the  former  case  there  was  the  joy  of 
self-expression ;  m  the  latter,  that  of  conquest.  ^ 

oi„-M  ""^^^  m  self-expression  appears  earliest.  The  youne 
i^L^"^?^'  ^  °^J^*^  ^^  ^"ds  within  the  sphere  of 
sensation,  to  concrete  opportunities,  to  what  peoSe  do 
more  than  to  what  they  say.  Whatever  meanfSoveUy 
to  him  means  mterest.  And.  at  least  for  the  firet  Sx 
years,  the  emphasis  of  his  interest  is  upon  the  act  rather 

tt^S^"  *^"  °^^*''*'  P^^y^^  activityTh  s  cham^eris' 
tic  rejjonse  as  an  expression  of  interest.  After  Sis  the 
child  begms  to  find  disparities,  first  betweeiThis  imariia! 
tmn  and  actuality,  and  later  between  his  powers TnT?he 
possibihties  of  the  case.  But  now  he  rimoellpH  k! 
competition  with  others,  by  oflFered  rewLds.  S^^^^tion 
for  his  teacher,  by  the  mere  joy  of  endeavor  and^So^ 

^ter/h.'  ?,f  .^^^^^^  lo^t  the  interest  of  n^vdt^ 
Later,  the  ife-mterests  appear.  These  are.  like  the 
interests  of  his  early  childhood,  native  interests  they  havl 

Sft  flfr  ""^  P^^y-  T^  ^^  P^^"^^  t^^"^  '"^  the  play^LpfrU 
thel  do  nnt""!""*  ^^^y^.^thin  the  sphere  of*^sensation 
r^2  ^  ?     ^^"^^^^  Pf^""^  immediate  pleasure;  the  ends 
^t\^   ^I  ^""^y  ^"1^  °"*  °^  '^Sht.     In  their  pursuit  the 
joy  of  endeavor  and  conquest  still  sustains  him,  and  so 

^Lr-    T"^  ^^  ^^t  P'ay-spirit.  like  goodness  and 
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The  Importance  of  Interest 
We  already  see  the  importance  of  interest  in  a  life. 
"  It  is,"  as  G.  Stanley  Hall  says,  "  like  bodily  hunger, 
an  expression  of  need. ' '  Interests  are  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  instincts.  Feelings  of  interest  relate  themselves 
on  the  one  side  to  the  intelligence  and  on  the  other  to  the 
will.  They  relate  to  the  will,  because  when  one  is  in- 
terested he  wants  to  do;  they  relate  to  the  intelligence, 
because  one  must  know  how  to  do.  So  the  interests 
spring  out  of  one's  inmost  nature  and  affect  all  he  knows 
and  does. 

Speaking  of  certain  general  differences  between  the 
sexes,  Thomdike  says:  "  Recognition  of  the  original 
strength,  in  boys,  of  the  .interest  in  things  and  their 
mechanisms,  and  of  the  original  strength,  in  girls,  of  the 
interest  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  persons,  will 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  school  management.  The 
first  necessity  in  education  everywhere  is  to  know  what 
man  will  be  and  do  apart  from  education,  * '  The  ' '  original 
strength  of  interest  "  is  what  has  made  many  a  man  well- 
educated  apart  from  school,  and  this  strength,  utilized, 
will  characterize  the  most  successful  teaching  in  the  school- 
room and  the  most  successful  nurture  in  the  home.  "  If 
properly  appealed  to,  curiosity  alone,"  says  Kirkpatrick, 
"  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  invasion  of  every  fresh 
field  of  knowledge." 

Why  Interest  Ever  Fails 
Why,  if  this  is  so,  is  interest  ever  neglected?  Because 
interest  is  often  identi^  d  with  amusement.  The  teacher 
may  excite  interest  in  two  ways, —  she  may  give  new  ex- 
periences to  the  pupil  by  showing  or  describing  to  him 
something  that  he  has  never  seen  before,  or  she  rnay  direct 
his  attention  to  unobserved  qualities  or  relations  in 
familiar  objects.  The  former  is  the  easier  and  more 
amusing  way.  As  long  as  her  stock  of  curios,  her  lantern 
slides,  her  stories,  hold  out,  she  can  maintain  interest. 
The  student  is  passive,  pleased,  amused.  But  the  result, 
as  Kirkpatrick  tells  us,   "is  that  all  the  sweetness  is 
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taken  out  of  a   subject   before   anything  of  value  is 
learned  about  it,  and  subsequent  teachers  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  interest  the  children  in  these  unpalatable 
and  half-chewed  materials.     Not  only  has  the  delightful 
flavor  of  newness  been  removed  from  the  subject,  but  the 
mental  habit  of  taking  rich  food  instead  of  working  for 
daily  bread  has  been  cultivated."    Then  he  states  the 
secret  of  perpetual  interest.     "  The  real  test  of  interest 
IS  not  how  much  pleasure  do  the  children  get  out  of  the 
study,  but  how  much  ^#or/ do  ^heyput  forth  in  pursuing  it  " 
Now  the  measure  of  a  teac;  .r's  success  in  teaching  a 
subject  IS  not  whether  all  the  pupils  "  pass  "  in  it.     Too 
often  the  subject  passes,  as  well  as  the  pupil.    A  better 
measure  of  success  is:  Will  the  student  choose  this  subject 
later  on?    And  yet  this  is  not  always  possible.    There 
are  some  subjects  full  of  drudgery  and  detail  work   in 
which  the  interest  will  not  attach  to  the  thing  or  to  the 
details  by  which  it  is  mastered.     We  see  here  three  levels 
of  mterest.     The  teacher  who  regards  interest  of  any 
sort  whatever  as  a  necessary  means  uses  the  amusement 
method.    The  teacher  who  regards  interest  in  the  subject 
as  a  necessity  is  unsatisfied  unless  when  he  gets  to  the  end 
of  the  textbook  he  is  certain  that  his  pupil  will  continue 
Its  study.     But  there  is  also  the  teacher  who  does  not 
scorn  pleasurable  interest  from  the  pupil  when  it  comes 
his  way,  and  who  hopes  that  he  is  leaving  a  deposit  of 
permanent  interest  in  the  subject,  but  who  is  sometimes 
content  if  he  can  merely  keep  up  interest  in  the  effort 
Itself.    The  last  two  are  not  mutually  exclusive.    We  do 
not  wish  to  have  the  child  do  a  thing  unwillingly,  and  it 
IS  not  often  necessary  that  he  should  do  so.    But  when  he 
does  and  does  it  to  a  finish,  there  is  a  rare  satisfaction, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  university  student  who  once  said  to 
Bolton:  "  I  would  like  to  take  a  certain  attractive  course 
but  I  have  started  this  German;  I  have  had  no  end  of 
difficulty  with  it,  but  I  felt  that  to  give  it  up  would  be 
hke  yielding  to  temptation.     To  fight  it  out  will  be  to 
^      ngthen  my  moral  nature." 

Wliat  has  just  been  said  is  of  immense  importance  to 
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the  parent.    The  first  tendency  of  the  happy  mother  is 
to  shower  her  child  with  playthings.    She  is  disappointed 
to  find  that  some  of  these  gifts  lose  their  interest,  and  she 
cannot  think  of  anything  to  do  but  to  buy  more.    But 
even  if  she  could  pimihase  a  new  toy  each  day,  or  if  the 
resources  of  the  toy  world  presented  a  new  toy  for  each 
day  of  the  year,  she  would  find  that  interest  aroused  in 
this  way  is  never  lasting.    Then,  too,  when  the  child  is 
old  enough  to  work  as  well  as  play,  to  be  helpful  as  well 
as  to  be  amused,  she  sees  that  she  has  been  creating  selfish 
as  well  as  shallow  interests.    She  longs  for  some  sense  of 
obligation,  of  persistence,  of  desire  to  share  and  to  serve 
and  she  knows  that  her  method  has  produced  none  of  these' 
bhe  too  discovers  that  the  value  of  a  plaything  is  not 
the  pleasure  it  gives,  but  the'  effort  it  demands.    She  too 
sees  that  the  amusement-interest  is  not  dynamic  enough 
to  develop  the  passion  for  struggle.     She  also,  when  she 
has  come  to  the  end  of  her  play-inducements,  wishes  she 
knew  how  to  keep  up  satisfaction  in  mere  effort. 

Suggestions  for  Maintaining  Interest 
A  few  suggestions  may  be  made  as  to  awaking  and 
maintainmg  interest. 

First,  it  is  evident  that  more  than  half  the  battle  is  won 

If  the  teacher  gets  a  good  start  with  his  pupils  in  a  new 

subject.     Starbuck  tells  of  a  schoolmistress  who,  recogniz- 

mg   that   geometries   are  — somewhat   appropriately  — 

usuaUy  bound  in  black,  spent  the  first  day  in  a  class  in 

plane  geometry  entirely  in  stories  of  great  mathematicians. 

Ihe  second  day,  still  without  the  textbooks,  she  gave  up 

to  fascinating  solutions  which  these  mathematicians  had 

tound  to  baffling  problems  of  measurement,   that  she 

sketched  out  on  the  blackboard.    At  length,  in  jesponse 

to  an  eager  mquiry  from  some  pupil  "  if  there  wasn't 

some  book  that  would  tell  us  more  about  all  this,"  with 

apparent  reluctance  she  produced  the  textbooks,  upon 

which  her  whole  class  fell  with  avidity.      Some  days 

later,  when  an  unusually  neat  demonstration  of  an  original 

problem  had  been  made,  the  class  broke  out  in  spontaneous 
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applause  —  the  first  time  perhaps  when  there  had  ever 
been  applause  in  a  geometry  recitation.  That  was  good 
teaching.  There  was  an  example  of  a  successful  appeal 
to  interest. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  attitude  of  the  class  must 
not  ever  be:  "If  you  entertain  me,  I'll  keep  awake.  If 
not,  I'll  go  to  sleep  or  choose  some  other  study."  These 
are  the  people  who  never  do  anything  they  don't  like  to, 
and  when  they  have  reached  middle  life  are  still  looking 
for  something  they  will  like.  The  next  step  is  to  show 
the  relation  between  something  that  the  pupils  do  like 
and  this  new  thing  which  they  do  not  Imow  whether  they 
like  or  not.  W.  A.  Baldwin  on  Cape  Cod  found  that 
pupils  who  had  no  interest  in  arithmetic  discovered  such 
an  interest  when  they  took  their  problems  out  of  their 
gardens  instead  of  out  of  their  textbooks.  Wirt  at 
Gary  has  largely  solved  the  problem  of  interest  by  con- 
necting all  the  repairs  and  some  of  the  construction  at  ut 
the  school  buildings  with  the  pupils  by  making  them 
practically  apprentices  to  the  workmen.  In  doing  this 
teachers  have  learned  a  good  deal  themselves.  They 
have  foimd  that  these  connections  of  interests  lead  to 
teaching  certain  subjects  in  new  ways.  History,  for 
example,  used  to  be  taught  in  chronological  order  only. 
That  was  the  way  adults  approached  it;  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  good  way  for  approach  by  children.  But  it  was 
discovered  that  the  interest  of  the  child  began  with 
his  own  immediate  family,  not  with  the  prehistoric  family; 
with  current  social  usages,  not  with  ancient  ones.  So, 
as  Thomdike  says,  "  perhaps  the  story  of  the  voyages  of 
the  parents  of  some  pupil  in  the  class  should  precede 
that  of  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  Perhaps  to  work  back 
from  the  Philippines  to  Alaska,  to  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
to  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  would  be  more  instructive 
than  to  begin  with  the  Spanish,  English,  French  and  Dutch 
settlements." 

And  when  we  come  to  subjects  that  must  involve 
drudgery,  we  need  not  neglect  to  look  for  and  employ 
interest.    We  agree  with  McMuny  that  the  way  to 
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prepare  for  drudgery  is  to  develop  a  strong  motive 
Motive  has  its  origin  in  interest.  "  Hence,  thrchlS 
preparation  for  drudgery  that  a  teacher"^  rive's  a 
strong  and  many-sided  interest."  Children  feel  for 
instance,  an  exhilaration  which  adults  do  not  know  in 
merely  going  through  processes.  They  like  to  do  ex- 
amples to  memorize  words,  to  do  a  task  through.  This 
with  their  dociUty  and  the  authority  of  thf  teache?' 

Uter'wh^nT  '^'^^  '^'°"^^  "^"y  ~"^^"^  occupaSs 
Later  wlien  the  processes  are  not  interesting,  the  results 

may  be  made  so.  Instead  of  "  exercises,"  cW  dren  r^y 
wnte  real  letters;  instead  of  learning  the  ConsTuuti^J 
they  may  face  real  concrete  civic  problems;  instead  o" 
lalx>nng  over  adult  textbooks  they  may  write  illustrate 
and  bind  small,  childlike  readers  aid  ge^g^Tpafof  he? 
own.  Bolton  says  that  once,  when  he  was  having  diffi- 
culty  in  maintaining  the  interest  of  his  pupils  in  penman- 
ship, he  told  them  that  it  would  be  a  required  exerelse 

fair  rapidity     The  results  were  amazing.     "  They  now 

TW  "^T"^^}^  ^'T  ""^^"^^  ^^^^*^^  *h^i^  deepest  interest." 
They  asked  for  information  and  help  instead  of  shirking 
It  they  coached  themselves  and  each  other.  In  other 
subjects  It  was  found  that  the  prospect  of  a  goal  instead 
of  an  indefinite  continuance  brought  the  happiest  results. 
And  when  there  is  no  possible  interest  except  fidelitv 
victory  or  responsibility,  the  child  who  has  had  the  joy 
of  conquest  IS  the  one  who  will  best  respond  to  the  thought  • 
This  must  be  done;  this  falls  to  me   and  /  must  do  it.' 

Ar^LICATION   IN   THE   HoME 

T«^%f "  "^^  *^tf  ^^°r"^^*'  "Sht  into  our  homes.  ' 
Take  the  special  problem  of  work,  which  we  shaU  discuss 
more  fuUy  in  a  later  chapter.  First,  let  us  get  a  £ood 
beginning.  Show  the  value  of  the  task.  It  will  beautify 
the  home,  or  it  will  add  to  the  comfort  of  all,  or  it  will 
make  more  leisure  later  for  play.  This  task  was  one 
that  was  wrought  successfully  by  a  favorite  hero,  or  it 
Had  an  important  part  in  making  some  great  man's 
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character.    Second,  show  how  it  relates  to  something 

that  is  already  known  or  liked.     "  It  gives  you  a  chance 

to  practice  the  skill  learned  in  the  shop  or  sewing  class 

at  school.    This  is  a  task  of  importance  for  one  who  is 

going  to  become  a  trained  nurse  or  a  foreman  of  a  shop, 

as   you   are."    Third,    develop   a   strong   motive.     "  I 

want  to  see  if  you  can  do  this  piece  of  work  to  a  finish; 

can  you  master  it,  or  will  you  let  it  master  you?    Let  us 

do  it  together,  and  see  who  will  get  his  share  done  first. 

Let  us  make  a  time  limit,  and  try  to  finish  it  all  before 

five  o'clock." 

Reading  References 

De  Ganno:  "  Interest  and  Education,"  particularly  VIII.  Bolton: 
"  Principles  of  Education."  666-704.  James:  "  Talks  to  Teachers,"  91- 
99.  Kirkpatrick:  "  The  Individual  in  the  Making,"  11-61.  King: 
"The  Psychology  of  Child  Development,"  154-221.  King  discusses 
thoroughly  the  origin  and  development  of  the  interests.  Kirkpatrick 
does  so  briefly.  The  first  three  reierences  bear  upon  the  use  of  interest 
in  the  schoolroom,  but  are  also  suggestive  for  the  home. 
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CHAP  PER  XVI 
WILL  TRAINING 

of '^trl"  fT?  *°  ^  *^°"«^*  °^  ^  *  separate  faculty 
of  a  man  that  must  -ve  its  fiat,  like  the  president's 
agnature  to  a  bill,  before  any  act  became  poslwe  But 
It  was  long  ago  noticed  that  so  simple  an  act  as  winldng 
did  no  fall  withm  this  definition.  We  now  use  th2  tern 
will  only  m  connection  with  action  that  is  prompt^ 
by  clearly  thought-out  motives.  prompted 

Several  facts  are  implied  ^y  this  way  of  looldne  at 
the  matter.  In  the  first  plade.  if  we  are^goingT "hink 
out  our  motives,  evidently  we  must  poSess  a  certSn 
stock  of  motives  among  which  to  cho^.  The^p^st 
motives  that  we  have  used  before  under  similar  drcSm- 
stances  are  our  memories.  But  they  are  more  than 
things  recalled:  they  are  things  recalled  With  fa^?  S 
are  memories  of  past  desires  that  became  habits.  We 
recall  our  desires  more  easily  than  our  repulsions. 

bo  this  IS  the  way  we  will:  Out  of  our  stock  of  oast 
choices  the  mind  finds  alternatives  for  pre^t  cho^S 

acctZ;iv'"¥Jfoi'T  ^"'  ^  ^"  -  i?  ch^se?  acis 
accordingly.     Those  choices  that  have  been  most  oftPn 

favored  appear  most  attractively,  to  l^cho^n  ae^n 
Jrii^^r  T  "°*  inevitably  choin.     The  manan^S 

ift'^u'}^  ?"  ^f^^  ^^^"^  according  to  their  value 
If  he  will  do  this,  if  he  will  think  long  enough  and  im' 
partially  enough  to  discover  the  right  name  for  each  he" 

ij^u"^^  i^^  ^'*  ^"^  ^"  act  for  the  best.  ' 

beeTa'dmte  '""^^^^^^^  this  fact  by  the  man  who  has 
D^n  a  drunkard.  He  goes  by  a  saloon,  and  as  he  passes 
memories  rush  to  his  attention,  predominantly  the  mem^! 
He  finrffv   "^T"-     ^"'  ^"  ^^  "°t  necessarily  d^Sd. 

I?he  t^sTthifr"^  ^"^  '^^"'^y^"^  these  impul^s 
It  ne  thinks  of  this  as  an  opportunity  to  test  a  new  brand 
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of  wWskey,  or  to  be  sociable  with  his  friends,  or  to  stimu- 
late his  good  resolves  by  a  parting  glass,  he  is  lost,  but 
If  he  sees  clearly  that  a  drink  involves  being  a  drunkard 
then  he  is  on  the  road  to  salvation.    Every  accumulated 
memory  of  a  victory  moves  Jiis  feet  nearer  to  permanent 

Let  us  for  clearness  of  thought  set  down  the  three  most 
important  words  m  the  study  of  will :  Habits,  Deliberation 
Action. 

The  Relation  op  Habits  to  Will 
We  spoke  a W  of  the  way  evil  habits  bind  the  wiU. 
so  that  It  is  difficult  to  get  free  after  many  foolish  choices 
have  been  made.  On  the  contrary,  how  hopeful  is  the 
situation  m  the  life  of  the  child  who,  before  the  time  of 
strong  determining  has  come,  has  been  moulded  into  so 
many  right  ana  pleasant  habits  that  they  form  a  goodly 
company  of  memories,  that  are  motives,  from  which 
he  may  choose. 

Our  task  with  children  is  to  multiply  their  presupposi- 
tions those  expenences  of  doing  things  in  the  right  way 
which  wiU  ever  after  clamor  in  the  field  of  attention  as 
regular  choices.  We  know  what  some  of  these  are:  the 
control  of  the  ordinary  muscular  movements,  to  stand, 
walk  and  govern  the  body  gracefully,  to  manage  and 
modulate  tne  voice,  to  marshal  one's  thoughts  readily. 
All  those  imply  a  life  of  great  physical  freedom  in  early 
youth,  accompanied  by  thorough  muscular  training. 

Evidently  habit  must  go  even  further.  It  must  involve 
the  control  of  the  feelings.  The  young  child  is  abandoned 
to  his  feelings,  of  every  sort.  They  are  a  mob  who  con- 
quer him  at  every  turn.  If,  as  we  have  said,  the  will  is 
\  li^t  ^"^°"g  past  desires,  then  out  of  that  mob  rulers 
should  have  been  appointed  and  others  to  serve  Anger 
jealousy,  curiosity  in  childhood  are  impulsive,  irrational 
and  quite  unrestrained.  But  they  cannot  always  remain 
so.  To  will  implies  not  only  the  alliance  with  noble 
desires,  but  the  inhibiting  of  ignoble  ones.  Ar,-  the 
best  result  has  come  when  the  alliance  overshadows  the 
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inhibition.  We  may,  James  tells  us,  repress  or  substitute. 
In  teaching  school  you  may  draw  the  attention  of  your 
pupils  from  an  attractive  occurrence  outside  by  bellowing 
at  them,  and  they  will  attend;  this  is  inhibition.  Or  vou 
can  put  upon  the  blackboard  such  an  attractive  sketch 
that  they  will  forget  what  is  outside;  that  is  substitution. 
Since  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  thus  to  depend 
upon  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection  is  a  very  fine 
art  m  child  training.  ' 

r^Hi^  w*^®  greatest  room  for  the  training  of  the  senti- 
ments. We  must  not  merely  habituate  our  children  to 
nght  doing,  but  the  doing  of  right  must  at  all  times  be 
associated  so  far  as  possible  with  pleasure,  with  love,  with 
joyous  service  if  we  are.  as  Bushnell  so  beautifully  said, 
surely  to  implant  the  angel  in  the  man. " 

The  Relation  op  Deliberation  to  Will 
We  have  iniplied  that  to  deliberate  among  possible 
choices  IS  to  classify  them.     Classifying  gives  In  oppor- 
tumty  for  a  measurement  of  values.    We  see,  therefore, 
the  need  of  developing  moral  thoughtfulness.    The  moral 
judgment  that  results  from  moral  thoughtfulness  and 
trained  feelings  we  call  Conscience.     We  used  to  think 
It  a  separate  faculty.    We  called  it  "  the  voice  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man."    If  we  conceived  the  will  as  a  monarch 
on  his  throne,  then  conscience  was  the  good  angel  who 
bent  over  lus  shoulder  and  whispered  counsel  in  his  ear 
But  even  the  theologian  acknowledges  that  while  con- 
science at  Its  best  is  the  Inner  Light,  yet  practically  a 
T^y.1  £"f?w^  ^f  ^y  Siven  time  is  simply  the  expression 
of  the  best  that  IS  known  to  him.     And  while  such  knowl- 
edge is  partly  his  own  responsibility,  it  is  evidently  partly 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  were  his  teachers     He 
was  not  bom  m  possession  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Keal  moral  thoughtfulness  implies  that  we  give  the 
i^t^T^  ^""^  ^"^  *°  *^?  ^'^  thinking.     We  must  not 
«t   «^5  S  "" «  ^^^S^'  "°''  h'e'^tical.     Wherever  possible 
^™   f    *^?^''  ^^.  ^"^  alternative,  so  that  he  may 
become  familiar  with   the  possibiHty  of  choice.    We 
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should  urge  him  to  go  apart  when  he  is  agitated  or  about 

and  seek  the  better  reason.    When  he  is  not  likely  to  S 
himself  or  anybody  else  much  damage,  he  Kid  t 
allowed  the  precious  experience  of  ifaming  from  hi! 
mistakes     Unless  he  may  he  never  really  hfs  f^wiU 
It  takes  time  to  grow  a  conscience. 

The  Will  in  Action 

«,n?^!i^"  r^"^  f^  ^.^*"^^  "'^'^  ^'^»»"^y  in  what  a  strone 
will  consists.    A  noisy  lad  with  uncontroUed  impS 
does  not  possess  a  strong  will.    A  child  who  resists^m! 
mands  to  the  degree  that  he  does  not  resS  Xn 
punished  IS  not  necessarily  strong  in  will;  stn^e  all  he  dc^s 
IS  to  resist,  his  will  is  purely  negative  ^nd  f^itleS     It 
IS  evidently  a  mistake  to  restrict  our  idea  of  iS  p^wer  to 
the  man  who  can  resist,  great  temptation;  the  nSTn  who 
because  of  hereditary  tendencies  to  temperance  and  e^rlv 
tminingin  ab.c^nr  .  e.  can  pa.s  a  saloon  ^thouT any  desire 
to  go  inside.  IS  a  better  example  of  a  well-trained  ^'iT 
Lt^'ust,^""?  °^  f "'  T"^y  ^^°«  i^  raised  Ttfh^^d: 
Wric^if  ■    i  ^^r'^^H'  ^"^  P""^'^  the  man  who  masters 
himself  m  the  face  of  temptation,  but  let  us  covet  rather 
to  discipline  children  who.  as  Whitman  said^^  1  ft  thaf 
level  and  pass  beyond." 

Defective  Wills 
chiTdJ^n'^"^^  abnormal  types  appear  frequently  among 
C)ne  is  the  child  of  explosive  will.     He  acts  on  instinct 

Soi"   'inl-KT"''"-  ^"^  ^^^^  ""^^  °^  "«  time  to  deSra- 
tion.     Inhibition  is  practically  unknou-n  to  such  a  child 

He  answers  vigorously  to  the  first  call  that  seizes  his 

attention,  and  since  he  seldom  foresees  it  is  hard  to 

prophesy  what  he  will  do  next.     Evidently  such  a  child 

n^n  1  nTw"'^?-  ^  '^''^'^.  ^^^"  ^^  ^^  ^b^"t  to  embark 
upon  a  new  activity,  and  given  a  chance  to  analyze  and 

S^^^^'h^'I;^''".  t^'i  '^'  ^.^^nableness  or  unreasonable- 
ness.   He  must  be  shown  both  that  he  loses  much  that 
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is  worth  while  because  he  does  not  give  it  time  to  gain  his 
attention  and  that  he  can  gain  much  more  that  is  good  out 
of  that  which  he  chooses  if  he  will  take  time  to  go  about 
It  in  the  best  way.     It  may  be  necessary  sometimes  to 
penahze  such  a  child  by  obliging  him  to  cany  each 
separate  choice  to  completion  before  springing  to  another 
and  to  satisfy  him  of  the  benefit  of  deliberation  and 
perseverance  by  giving  him  the  privilege  of  earning  the 
greater  reward  which   comes  from  such  perseverance. 
The  treatment  required  may  be  summed  up  in  this  word 
of  caution:  "  My  son,  you  must  take  plenty  of  time  to 
decide  and  you  must  stick  to  your  decisions  when  made." 
This  of  course  does  not  apply  to  decisions  to  do  wrong 
The  peril  of  such  a  will  is  that  it  is  easily  influenced  in 
wong  directions.     Our  work  here  is,  as  G.  H.  Dix  says, 
^o  train  the  possessor  of  an  explosive  will  to  prudence  " 
The  other  type  is  the  obstructed  will.     Its  "  function  is 
smothered  in  surmise,"  as  Shakespeare  said.     Of  this 
type  the  most  trying  is  the  obstinate  child.    Such  a 
child  IS  not  so  active  as  he  is  "  set."    The  idea  of  opposi- 
tion enters  his  mind  and  he  insists  on  carrying  it  to  the 
end.     This  kind  of  child  is  best  treated  not  by  counter- 
opposition.     What  he  usually  needs  is  not  to  be  conquered 
but  to  be  helped.     Often  he  would  like  to  be  willing.     But 
he  thinks  he  has  been  injured;  he  believes  he  has  been 
slighted ;  or  he  simply  feels  out  of  sorts.     His  gloom  should 
be  met  with  mconquerable  cheeriness,  and  with  pleasant 
humor.    The  sulkiness  can  usually  be  ignored.    A  word 
of  approval  may  put  him  on  good  terms  with  himself  as 
well  as  with  ourself.     Sometimes  a  new  line  of  thought  or 
course  of  action  will  cany  him  along  with  you.    The 
suggestion  of  helpfulness  to  yourself  may  at  once  remove 
his  suspiciousness  and  enable  him  to  express  the  friend- 
hness  which  he  feels  at  heart.    A  good  deal  of  love  will 
conquer  a  good  deal  of  stubbornness. 

How  A  Child  Achieves  Freedom 

The  child  seems  to  pass  through  three  stages  in  his  will 
development. 
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First,  IS  the  stage  of  command.  The  mother,  in  her  proc- 
ess of  training  the  child  in  good  and  safe  habits,  must 
give  many  exphat  directions.  She  shows  him  how  and 
patiently  helps  him  to  form  ideas  of  useful  actions  and 
to  carry  them  out.  But  she  must  also,  for  his  protection 
restrain  him  from  many  harmful  practices  and  she  must 
do  this  by  negative  commands.  In  many  ways,  then,  this 
IS  the  repressive  stage  of  will. 

Second,  is  the  stage  of  co-operation.  Just  as  soon  as 
possible  (much  sooner  than  many  parents  realize)  comes 
the  time  when  the  child  can  work  under  direction  and 
control,  in  co-operation  with  his  mother.  There  are  now 
fewer  commands,  and  more  frequent  invitations  and 
suggestions.  "  Let  us  do  "  is  an  admirable  phrase  to 
use  very  often.  During  this  time  more  freedom  may  be 
allowed  the  child,  and  the  parent  is  more  anxious  to  find 
the  right  spirit  than  to  expect  perfection  of  execution 

Then  we  come  to  the  stage  of  self-discipline.  Control 
now  passes  from  without  within.  The  youth  says  as 
Jesus  said  in  the  temple,  "  I  must."  Commands  'and 
invitations  are  now  superseded  by  inner  promptings. 
It  is  the  highest  stage  of  voluntary  action,  because  in 
It  IS  expressed  the  whole  personality,  self-directed  self- 
controlled,  self-disciplined." 

The  Child's  Will  and  the  Parent's  Will 
It  requires  great  wisdom  to  recognize  and  help  the  child 
through  these  stages.  We  are  so  sure  of  our  own  adult 
wisdom  and  so  fearful  of  the  mistakes  that  the  child  may 
make  m  his  ignorance  and  his  wilfulness,  that  we  forget 
that  our  wills  are  only  sponsors  and  proxies  for  his,  until 
his  IS  established  in  power.  Or,  we  may  make  the  con- 
trary mistake,  and  spoil  a  child  by  letting  him  free  before 
he  IS  wise  or  worthy  to  be  free,  and  so  let  him  become  a 
man  of  mere  impulse  and  wilfulness.  Each  stage  must  be 
experienced  and  passe.1  through.  The  right  attitude  for 
the  parent  is  ta  work  as  a  patient  craftsman  with  the  child 
through  each  period,  while  at  the  same  time  anticipating 
the  next  with  prophetic  and  providing  mind. 
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Summary 
Will  training  embodies  these  factors: 
ideL  ^"""^^"^  *^^  ^^^  ^^h  an  abundance  of  good 

2.  Building  these  into  a  stock  of  good  habits 

3.  Training  him  to  select  thoughtfully  from  "his  oast 
Ideas  and  habits  m  making  his  present  choices 

4  Associating  his  right  choices  so  far  as  is  possible 
with  pleasant  consequences,  by  connecting  them  with  his 
interests,  so  that  they  may  become  the  favoredXices 
whenever  he  makes  a  new  decision.  ^noices 

f«^ori"^H*'"^5t*!;^^P''^^^P^t^^^  child  shall  take  time 
to  dehWate  and  shall  not  vacUlate  after  he  has  chosen 

b.  Helping  the  obstinate  child  through  affectionate 
ltnJr"%  ^^^t -'^^^"g  ^^e  of  his  difficStiesTy  dTver! 

7     Workt"!  ^.^"^  t°  c°"qr  °*^^^  by  co-operation. 
7.     Working  first   through   command,    then   through 

SliT  ^"^  ^"fy  *^^°"Sh  encoumgement,  as  the 
child  in  turn  responds  to  these  incentives 

his  own'life"^        ^°"^^  '■°°"'  *°  ""^^^  "'^^^^^^  ^^  *°  ^»v« 

Reading  References 
"  ri*??^  cf*5*^™^",*^o*^°"*  will-training  are  rare     Chanter  TV  of  rWx'= 
sui'l'saenT^'&Jt  f  l':;?"d°  the^^acSK^S^L'^^^ 
"  Principles  of  Character  MLIn^'^  T^  one  m  Chapter  IX  of  Holmes' 
at  lengtl^  in  Ctapter  XXVI  of^T.,v,7-.^^^^ 

briefly  in  his  "  Sks  to  tIchI/"  iSr  f'^f.'^^.'PSy  ^"^  much  more 
ter  "  has  two  heWul  cf^rS^  th«  =»  ^"'"fo'-d's  "  The  Dawn  of  Charac- 
and  the  eijui  on  Su-SEg     '  '^''^''^  °°  ^^  development  of  the  will,   . 


CHAPTER  XVII 
PLAY 

^^  The  old  idea  was  that  when  a  child  was  playing  he  was 
"fooling."  To  outgrow  play  was  regarded  as  the  sign 
of  commendable  approach  to  good  sense  and  maturity. 
Today  we  believe  that  play  is  the  one  most  valuable 
activity  in  which  a  child  can  engage,  and  that  to  lose  out 
of  one  s  life  the  spirit  of  play  is  a  sign  of  physical,  mental 
and  perhaps  moral  decline. 

The  reason  we  have  so  thoroughly  changed  our  minds 
IS  because  we  see  that  play  is  one  of  our  very  valuable 
modes  of  self-expression.  It  is  true  that  it  is  self-ex- 
pression for  the  sake  of  expression  rather  than  for  any 
utilitarian  end,  but  for  a  child  at  least,  utility  is  not  so 
important  as  self -education  through  expression,  and  many 
of  the  "  ends  "  of  adults  would  be  much  more  successfully 
attained  if  the  worker  felt  that  in  his  work  he  could  express 
himself.  Indeed  the  best  work  in  the  world  is  being  done 
by  men  of  playful  joy  who,  like  Wordsworth's  Happy 
Wamor,  are  "  happy  as  a  lover,  and  attired  with  sudden 
brightness,  like  a  man  inspired,"  or  who,  like  Thomas  A. 
Edison,  never  cany  a  watch,  because  they  never  wish  to 
know  what  time  it  is.  "  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
genius,"  says  Dr.  Paul  Carus,  "  it  certainly  shows  itself 
in  the  playful  ease  with  which  work  of  great  importance 
IS  performed." 

Play,  then,  both  prepares  for  life  and  enhances  life. 
The  latter  is  the  conscious,  the  former  the  imconscious 
side  of  play.     Let  us  see  here  hpw  play  prepares  for  life. 

The  Value  of  Play 
Play  has  great  value  physically.     Dr.  John  P.  Garber 
says  that  the  characteristic  play  of  each  period  of  child- 
hood is  the  result  of  some  physical  stimulus  peculiar  to 
that  period. 
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"  In  infancy  the  head  and  arm  muscles,  being  strongest, 
control  the  type  of  play.     Sensations  that  come  through 
the  glitter  of  objects,  or  through  movement  or  noise, 
stimulate  it  to  activity.    So  the  rattle  and  the  ball,  or 
any  other  object  that  rolls,  and  bright  objects  and  things 
with  which  it  can  make  a  noise,  are  its  delight.    As  the 
brain  more  nearly  reaches  its  full  size  and  bones  and 
muscles  and  Ivmgs  are  taking  their  turn  at  rapid  growth, 
the  period  of  running,  jumpi^ .  j  and  hunting  games  appears! 
These  are  followed  by  contest  games,  which  develop  the 
social  instinct  of  playing  in  co-operative  games.    This 
is  the  period  when  the  organs  of  the  body  are  maturing, 
when  the  fibres  which  connect  the  various  centers  of  the 
brain  and  which  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  as- 
sociatic~i  of  ideas  are  developing  most  rapidly.    As  the 
body  stops  growing  and  the  intellectual  and  business 
occupations  begin  to  absorb  the  time,  the  recreations 
tend  to  take  on  form  involving  emotional  life.    Hence 
it  would  seem  safe  to  say  that  the  impulse  to  exercise  or 
use  the  growing  parts  of  the  body  furnishes  the  only 
explanation  needed  to  account  for  the  play  activity,  and 
that  uhe  type  of  play  is  controlled  in  a  large  measure  by 
the  stage  of  the  bodily  development." 

Play  helps  develop  the  physical  strength.  As  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Curtis  reminds  us,  the  work  of  the  modem  city 
child  has  practically  disappeared,  anioimting  to  hardly 
more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  a  day.  Practically  the 
only  method  of  physical  training  left  is  play.  Still  more 
important,  play  helps  develop  the  vital  or  organic  strength. 
Organic  strength  is  far  more  essential  to  modem  life  than 
muscular  strength.  It  develops  what  we  call  "  a  good 
constitution."  Nearly  all  the  games  are  old  and  simple 
co-ordinations  of  movement  and  of  the  fimdamental 
muscles.  Nearly  all  of  them  involve  mnning,  and  so 
tend  to  strengthen  the  legs  and  arms  and  heart. 

Play  is  of  value  in  mental  development.  Almost  every 
instinct  of  childhood  expresses  itself  by  means  of  play. 
These  instincts  work  out  through  the  senses  and  so  the 
young  child's  play  trains  his  sense  perceptions  as  does  no 
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other  method.    When  the  sense  perceptions  are  busy 
they  pick  up  new  associations  and  responses,  and  so  olav 
which  awakens  them,  develops  more  differentiated  power 
m  using  them.     "  If  you  watch  a  young  child  nlav  " 
says  Dr.  J   M.  Tyler.  "  you  are  amuL  by  the  nSr 
variety  and  vigor  of  movements.     Many  of  these  rive 
good  exerase,  but  are  a  complete  waste  of  ener^v  so  far 
as  the  result  of  the  game  is  concerned.     Gradually   as 
he  plays  more,  he  learns  to  suppress  these,  to  economize 
and  to  concentrate  energy.    This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  lessons  in  self-control.     It  is  a  slow  growth 
But  the  poise  and  repose  of  the  trained  athlete  are  as 
admirable  as  his  strength.    All  his  life  long  he  saves  the 
energy  which  others  waste  in  fidgeting  and  fretting.     He  is 
a  shrewd  investor,  not  a  spendthrift,  of  his  great  power  " 
Ut  course  the  power  of  consecutive  attention  is  exer- 
cised through  play.    The  teacher  envies  the  intentness 
and  consecutiveness  of  attention  which  the  child  exhibits 
on  the  playground,  and  wishes  he  could  awaken  its  parallel 
m  the  schoolroom.     Surely  the  higher  mental  powers 
must  be  developed  in  such  alertness  and  such  vigorous 
uses  of  the  senses  and  the  muscles.    One  essential  of 
nearly  eveiy  game  is  the  overcoming  of  obstacles.    The 
childs  fancy  finds  expression,  his  ingenuity  is  exercised, 
his  judpient  rapidly  sizes  up  a  situation  and  his  wil 
promptly  acts  upon  it.    And  so  thinking,  feeling  and  doing 
are  all  united  in  conquering  difficulties.     In  play  he  forgets 
himself  and  so  the  barriers  of  shyness  and  self-conscious- 
ness, which  are  in  his  way  in  other  activities,  are  down 
Ihus  the  expressive  life  becomes  sensitive,   balanced" 
assured  and  serviceable.  '"««ii-ea. 

,   We  may  agree  with  Seashore  that  "  play  is  the  principal 
instrument  of  mental  growth."  f        f« 

Play  is  of  social  value.  Child  play  reproduces  in  turn 
many  of  the  struggles,  experiences  and  achievements 
which  men  have  met  in  their  social  development.  The 
child,  like  the  race,  has  his  individual,  his  tribal,  his 
loyal  and  his  republican  stages  in  his  play-life  These 
engagements  graduaUy  lead  from  competition  with  his 
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mates  to  self-sacrifice  and  the  habit  of  sharing,  and 
gradually  blend  into  the  responsibilities  and  opportunities 
of  adult  life.  For  a  time  at  least  sturdy  physical  exercise 
in  play  mitigates  the  sexual  stress.  Stechert  thinks  that 
the  child  even  learns  civic  and  patriotic  virtues,  and  so 
develops  the  love  of  liberty,  in  the  mimic  world  of  play. 

Play  has  great  moral  value.  Free  play  is  the  source 
of  much  joy,  the  joy  of  absolutely  untrammelled  expression, 
and  joy,  as  we  have  said,  is  strength.  Games  limit  self- 
expression  ly  rules,  but  these  rules  develop  right  habits 
and  necessitate  the  practice  of  fairness.  Later,  if  play 
be  really  "  recreation  "  and  not  mere  "  diversion  "  or 
"  amusement,"  it  means  the  recreate:  i  of  our  best  powers 
and  not  a  tired  pulling  off  from  duty. 

Play  directly  transforms  energies  that  easily  become 
vagrant  into  wholesome  channels.  Johnson  reminds  us 
that  the  very  instinct  for  being  chased  which  may  lead  a 
boy  into  the  juvenile  court  might,  under  direction, 
enable  him  to  carry  a  football  fifty  yards  down  a  protected 
field,  amidst  the  cheers  of  twenty  thousand  people. 
Even  this  would  not  mean  so  much  as  the  sense  of  loyalty, 
the  consciousness  of  honor,  the  life  standard  of  achieve- 
ment that  his  athletic  discipline  involved. 

The  element  of  sharing  in  play  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  it  seems  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has 
a  close  relation  to  comradeship,  mutual  endeavor  and  the 
capacity  for  team  work  for  good  causes. 

Play,  within  recognizable  limits,  develops  self-control. 
When  a  football  player,  as  J.  Lewis  Paton  says,  "  has, 
with  the  ball  in  his  hands,  broken  through  the  opposing 
lines,  receiving  in  the  process  a  whack  on  the  head  and  a 
kick  on  the  shins,  and  then,  triumphantly  crossing  the 
line  and  touching  down  the  ball  between  the  enemy's 
goal  posts,  is  recalled  by  the  referee's  whistle  and  his  try 
is  disallowed  because  the  referee  had  thought  he  had  run 
on  to  the  touch-line  —  that  not  being  the  case  —  then, 
I  say,  if  the  boy  bears  all  that  without  mentioning  any 
towns  in  Holland,  but  smiles  geni^y  at  the  referee  and 
the  fullback  who  hacked  him,  and  starts  off  again  to 
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play  up  and  play  the  game  as  hard  as  ever -then    I 
say  however  ignorant  that  boy  may  be  of  Bur^nhi^: 
he  ha^  learned  in  practice  the  Lson^of  selconSol   w 
I  don't  se^  myself  how  he  could  learn  it  S?"       ' 

fT,n«  ^i!"I  ""^^  ^"  increasing  element  of  self-direction 
than  which  no  mora  quality  is  more  t^LTJa  tT^  ■' 
personal  and  public  life  "  Thl  ,^  t  ,  ^^  }^^y  ^" 
this  respect  ariLs /'  says  kobel  •'  f?om  het'.  °^.  ^'^^  ^" 
lar  response  to  volitiL  DeW  S^^^^^^^^ 
inattention  preoccupation.  v.^m^2:i^li^:^f^' 
and  every  sluggish  performance  of  the  order^  th?  Jl?' 
disqualify  the  player,  so  that  when  we  take  into  accost 
the  adolescent  passion  to  exrpl  anri  +uJ^t\  Jr  ^^\°^^^ 
pr  cent  of  the  ^es^f^thri^od  ^!  ch^^eli^:^''^ 

«nH  oK^-    ^^^''■'  ?^  "°  permanent  importance  has  S 
and  abiding  value  for  every  future  transaction  in  life?^^ 

The  Utilization  of  Play 

ua?'of  Pliv''"^hi"  ^  '"^^^"^tudy  (published  in  a  "  Man- 
ual ot  Jr'iay    ;  been  amazed  to  discover  hnw  mo«, 
parently  unused  opportunities  arHn  tk^  T     T^  ^^ 

shawl  hung  over  a  table  a  tent.  ^  ^ 

constructed  and  equipped  ^tht'Tay  SSS 
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devices  that  they  leave  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  look 
on  or  to  break  them  by  taking  them  to  pieces.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  simple,  inexpensive  but  varied  store 
of  playthings,  home-made  rather  than  store-bought,  and 
selected  for  the  variety  of  experiences  to  which  they 
lead,  will  do  more  for  a  child  than  several  years'  schooling. 
Wooden  toys  are  usually  preferable  to  cast-iron  onesi 
because  the  child  can  alter  them  with  a  knife,  though 
certain  metal  building  toys  give  great  interest  and  are 
of  value  to  the  child  who  is  attracted  toward  mechanics 
and  engineering.  Above  all,  let  the  child  make  his  own 
toys,  urging  him  to  supply  the  inventiveness  while  you 
make  such  technical  suggestions  as  to  detail  as  may  be 
requested. 

Organized  play,  in  the  'form  of  athletics,  has  many 
excellencies  and  needs  many  reforms.  The  great  field 
games  show  a  steady  improvement,  in  the  humanizing 
of  rules,  skill  in  coaching  and  care  of  the  players,  sports- 
manlikeness  in  action  and  in  the  accessories,  but  they 
deserve  criticism  yet  in  that  they  are  spectacles  more  than 
games.  The  extreme  publicity  which  they  give  to  school 
boys  is  to  a  degree  unfortunate,  though  the  young  hero 
often  learns  thereby  how  fickle  is  popular  applause.  They 
no  doubt  assume  too  great  a  share  of  the  attention,  not 
only  of  the  player,  but  of  the  whole  school.  But  they  have 
two  faults  that  are  more  serious.  One  is  that  they  hold 
aloft  the  too-American  ideal  of  playing  for  the  victory 
rather  than  for  the  game  itself.  "  Victory  at  any  price," 
even  of  fairness  and  honor  is  too  often  the  aim.  The 
other  is  that  they  tend  too  much  to  develop  the  few  who 
excel  rather  than  to  give  pleasure  and  profit  in  participa- 
tion to  the  many.  We  are  too  far  yet  from  the  English 
custom  which  calls  upon  any  school  boy  to  enter  a  contest 
and  call  it  a  good  game  if  he  has  put  his  best  into  it, 
whether  he  has  won  or  not.  Especially  have  we  neglected 
the  play-interests  of  our  girls,  who  too  often  after  they 
enter  high  school  retire  to  the  bleachers  and  exercise 
only  in  cheering  on  the  players.  A  wholesome,  attractive 
play  crusade  for  older  girls  is  very  much  in  order. 
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A  Special  Discussion  of  Dramatic  Play 
fo^.\«    "^H^i"'^.'"''^^'  ^"  expression  of  the  impulse 

He  imita  es  whatever  he  sees  adults  do.    At  aCt  tW 
years,  children    begin    to  imitate   the  ideas  of  adu^S 
rather  than  the  exact  things  they  do.     Now  their  fm?ta 
tion  becomes  imaginative.     It  seems  toX  a  hingS?  to 

aiistic  but  gradually  becomes  social.     Some  of  the  ex 

ten  vP^r^  r)^?r^  ^u^  •'"  P^^y^"S  ^o^  "P-     At  about 
ten  years   children  begin  to  take  pleasure  in  exoressin? 

tl^lfZ  '^'^l  *°  J\audience  and  this  desire,  ac^cordnf 
ISroughoThfl^  "'"'  ''  ^'^  ^^^^^-'  ^-^^  --  or  le"J 

aramatically.     He  understands  actions,  purposes    traits 
and  customs  to  which  he  would  othen^se^lS^  straS 

another.  Dramatic  play  develops  resourcefulness  in 
spontaneous  interests  and  enthusiasm  and  brings  oit 
initiative  and  ingenuity,  the  power  of  action  in  Souos 
and  of  unselfish  co-operation.  It  relates  itsetf  to  eS 
l^fn^'^^T,^.^^  craftsmanship.  It  has  an  irn: 
It  has  moral  value  because  it  stimulates  Tsympathetic 

iSesX  riiit-'"f  ^'^P'  '^'  ^™  ^°  undeSand  morS 

f  JLc    •       ".^  "^tative  experiences  of  them.     Because 

t  gives  joy  It  also  gives  strength.     Cabot  says  that 

he  mSThTt  ''  l^'  -hief  part  of  morals."  by  wWch 

nob^  ^  ^^  ^  "°^^^  ^^^  ^^^P'  o"^  to  become 
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1.  Imitative  play. 

2.  Imaginative  games  and  play  with  toys,  costumes  and 
home-made  properties. 

3.  Serial  dramatic  play,  i.e.,  dramatic  games  taken  up 
day  after  day  for  a  considerable  period. 

4.  Dramatic  or  folk  dancing. 

5.  Dramatic  parties  with  tableaux,  "  statues,"  cha- 
rades, extemporaneous  story-telling  play. 

6.  Home  theatricals. 

7.  Dramatized  work,  i.e.,  work  glorified  by  the  imagina- 
tion. 

8.  Clubs  based  on  imaginative  play,  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts. 

9.  Dramatic  self-government;  co-operative  dramatics 
in  the  school  or  church.       * 

10.  Theatre  going. 

Almost  any  active  use  of  the  imagination  is  more  valu- 
able to  the  child  than  such  a  paosive  use  as  is  represented 
in  attendance  at  a  theatre  or  motion-picture  show.  These 
forms  of  entertainment  are  objectionable  for  yoimg  people 
on  account  of  the  late  hours,  excitement  and  the  strain 
upon  the  eyes  and  attention.  Older  children  should  be 
taken  to  the  theatre  rather  than  sent,  so  that  the  plays 
seen  may  be  known  and  interpreted  by  the  parents. 
The  evils  of  the  theatre  are:  less  refined  vocabularies, 
interests  imdesirable  for  children^  weakness  of  moral  tone, 
dreaminess  and  imrest.  The  advantages  are:  greater 
power  of  ei.pression  through  beautiful  words  and  actions, 
better  understanding  of  literature,  gain  in  courtesy  and 
the  sharpening  of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  theatre  is  discussed  more  fidly  in  Chapter  XXIX. 

Reading  References 

An  excellent  arrangement  of  games  by  grades  is  furnished  in  Johnson's 
"  Education  through  Play  and  Games.  An  endeavor  to  give  a  similar 
grading  of  free  play  is  furnished  in  Forbush's  "  Manual  of  Play,"  in  which 
also  are  discussed  dramatic  play,  constructive  play,  serial  play  and  other 
forms  of  expressive  action.  "  Play  as  Education,"  by  Joseph  Lee,  is  a 
charming  discussion  by  our  leading  playground  philanthropist.  Curtis' 
"  The  Dramatic  Instinct  in  Education  "  is  our  most  thorough  work  upon 
its  subject.  Miss  Bancroft's  "  Games  for  Playground,  Home,  School  and 
Gymnasium,"  is  the  best  compendium  and  book  of  rules  for  social  games. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
WORK 

Work  for  children  has  hitherto  been  chiefly  studied 
from  the  economic  standpoint.  We  have  become  so 
ashamed  of  and  alarmed  at  the  conditions  of  child  labor 
—  and  justly  —  that  we  forget  that  work,  wisely  planned 
and  supervised,  is  one  of  childhood's  wholesome 
experiences. 

In  our  study  we  have  already  learned  that,  while  play 
gives  valuable  opportunity  for  will  training,  since  its 
end  IS  m  itself  and  not  in  any  finished  product,  it  does  not 
furmsh  all  the  drill  that  the  will  needs  in  the  conquest  of 
obstacles.  If  our  elaborate  group  games  seem  an  excep- 
tion to  this  statement,  yet  we  can  attribute  to  them  the 
element  of  conquest  in  only  a  limited  field  and  that  apart 
from  the  ordinary  life,  and  we  must  not  overestimate 
the  possibihty  of  transferring  this  kind  of  power  into  the 
regular  channels  of  action.  Certainly  the  free  play  of 
young  children  gives  very  little  training  in  persistence 
and  patience. 

In  the  newly  shaping  science  of  vocational  guidance 
nothing  is  more  clearly  emerging  into  view  than  the  fact 
that  opportunity  for  a  young  person  to  try  himself  out 
eariy  by  repeated  experiments  is  the  most  valuable  way 
to  self-reaHzation.  Such  experiments  are  least  expensive 
If  they  may  ^be  made  during  school  days  and  are  least 
wasteful  of  time  when  they  involve  the  smallest  degree 
of  wandenng  from  one  apprenticeship  to  another.  With 
industry  as  at  present  organized  there  is  little  time  for 
feeling  one's  way,  small  patience  with  young  workmen  who 
come  m  for  a  while  "  to  see  how  they  like  it,"  and  yet 
the  instinct  to  play  with  one's  work  and  to  see  how  one 
likes  It  as  a  steady  occupation  is  entirely  wholesome  and 
should  have  some  place  in  the  order  of  things. 
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The  attitude  of  respect  for  work  is  itself  of  the  greatest 
social  value.  A  school  man  has  recently  pointed  out  the 
conscious  contrast  which  exists  between  the  workingman 
who  goes  to  work  in  his  overalls  at  seven  o'clock  and  works 
hard  until  six  and  his  son  who  goes  to  high  school  in  a 
white  collar  at  nine,  gets  out  at  three,  plays  football  or 
loafs  downtown  until  supper-time  and  then  comes  home 
to  meet  his  tired  father.  This  man  thinks  our  schools 
are  distinctly  educating  children  to  hate  work,  except 
the  kind  that  may  be  done  while  wearing  a  white  collar. 
One  of  the  first  and  hardest  lessons  a  Ixjy  has  to  learn 
in  a  factory,  or  a  girl  in  an  office,  is  respect  for  clothes 
that  are  suitable  for  one's  task. 

Work  as  Fellowship 

Some  parents  find  it  difficult  to  get  close  to  their  children 
in  play,  but  few,  who  are  patient  about  it,  find  fellowship 
hard  when  they  work  together.  Still  better,  they  dis- 
cover that  mutual  work-experiences  are  valuable  in  help- 
ing a  child  to  right  relations  in  his  home.  Certain  un- 
pleasant and  imfortimate  tendencies  are  soon  corrected 
by  the  discipline  of  work.  The  child,  for  instance,  is 
likely  to  be  careless  about  caring  for  and  replacing  his 
things  until  he  is  made  responsible  for  them  and  learns 
that  nobody  else  will  protect  them  if  he  fails  to  do  so. 
He  is  likely  to  tyrannize  over  servants  imless  he  learns, 
through  daily  duties  of  his  own,  to  sympathize  with  them 
and  treat  them  with  consideration.  He  is  also  likely  to 
become  somewhat  helpless  if  there  are  nursemaids  or 
other  servants  in  the  home  unless  he  is  obliged  to  wait 
upon  himself.  He  is  certain  to  become  seHish  if  he  has 
no  time-filler  but  play  and  is  always  served  by  others. 
He  can  never  enter  into  the  sense  of  partnership  in  the 
home  life  if  he  remains  always  a  demander  and  is  not 
regularly  a  donor.  Self-reliance  cannot  be  his  unless  he 
has  from  early  childhood  been  exposed  regularly  to  situa- 
tions that  are  challenging  to  industry,  patience  and 
resoiu'cefulness. 

In  the  days  when  large  families,  lack  of  servants  and 
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the  countless  demands  of  farm  work  were  the  rule  the 
prol)lcm  of  work  for  children  solved  itself,  but  today 
csi)ccially  in  households  wherc  there  are  few  chores  and 
these  are  performed  by  servants,  or  by  persons  paid  by 
the  hour  real  mgcnuity  and  forethought  are  required  to 
keep  children  healthily  busy.  Even  the  care  of  little 
children  by  the  older  ones  is  less  necessary  —  for  there  is 
often  but  one  child,  or  two. 

A  husband  and  wife  of  wealth  recently  became  so 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  unfortunate  effect  utwn 
their  children  of  the  constant  presence  of  servants  and 
nurses,  the  absolute  idleness  and  indolence  of  the  children 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity  on  their  own  part  to  keep 
close  to  them,  that  they  inaugurated  a  radical  and  suc- 
ces.sful  cxiK?nmcnt  in  home  education.     They  gave  up  a 
projected  addition  to  the  house  which  they  did  not  need 
they  used  the  money  to  equip  their  home  with  the  latest 
labor-saving   apparatus,  including  an  electric  range,  a 
laundry  machine  and  a  dish-washing  machine,  and  they 
discharged  all  their  servants.     Then  the  father  as  well 
as  the  mother  actively  organized  and  did  the  housework, 
with  the  aid  of  their  four  children,  to  each  of  whom  was 
assigned  his  own  share  of  the  work.     In  the  record  of  their 
expenment  they  testify  to  the  improvement  in  the  health 
and  spirits  of  all  their  children,  their  increased  resource- 
lumess,  the  new  comradeship  and  affection  and  particularly 
the  natural  and  fruitful  ot.portunity  that  unexpectedly 
came  to  revive  family  worship  and  Bible  study  at  the  close 
ot  the  meal  which  aU  had  prepared  as  well  as  partaken. 

the  great  difficulty  is  to  arrange  for  educative  work  in 
a  city  home.  A  boy  may  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
furnace,  a  girl  (or  even  a  boy)  may  learn  to  do  the  family 
marketing,  but  there  are  few  chores  available  in  a  home 
that  is  part  of  a  block  or  that  is  upstairs  in  a  flat.  Many 
migrations  of  families  into  the  country  have  been  explained 
by  the  parental  recognition  of  the  sanifying  effects  of 
work  in  the  yard  and  garden  and  in  the  care  of  animals. 
Uur  need  in  the  city  is  to  devise  small  experimental 
commercial  transactions  in    the  way  of  salesmanship 
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manufacturing  or  work  after  school,  which  shall,  without 
the  abuse  of  child  labor,  give  the  child  some  taste  of 
commercial  life.  These  are  to  city  children  fully  as 
inspiring  as  chores,  and  more  in  line  with  their  probable 
futvu^  vocations. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Home  Work 
Work  at  home  has  an  educational  value  for  which  there 
is  no  substitute.     Dr.  Francis  A.  Walker  and  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall  wrote   essays   that   have   become  classics 
showing  the  varied  and  practical  educational  results  that 
came  when  boys  and  girls  were  apprenticed  to  their 
fathers  and  mothers  in  farm  and  household  tasks.    Efforts 
have  been  made,  in  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
courses  in  the  schools,  to  proyide  substitutes  for  such  home 
education.     Of  late,  however,  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
back,  and  the  possibility  is  being  seen  of  helping  the  home 
to  reassume  tasks  which  it  had  abdicated.    In  many 
counties  of  several   states,   school  credits  are  given  for 
home-helping,  and  no  valid  objection  appears  to  have 
been  made  save  that  the  way  the  work  is  done  may  not 
make  it  worth  crediting.    Perhaps  the  school  will  go  a 
step  further  and  show  parents  how  to  teach  their  children 
to  work.    In  Massachusetts  they  have  what  they  call 
the  "  home  project  plan  "  of  encouraging  young  people 
to  work  out  some  of  their  textbook  lessons  on  the  farm, 
in  the  garden  and  in  the  house.    The  Achievement  Club 
movement,  tmder  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Dq  art- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  is  supervising  a  quantity  of  en- 
deavor by  Corn-raising  Clubs  and  Home-making  Clubs 
all  over  the  country.     So  far,  these  schemes  have  been 
applicable  chiefly  to  rural  children.    There  is  much  more 
pressing  need  that  the  problem  of  home  occupation  or 
work  be  solved  for  families  that  Uve  in  fiats  or  in  the  other 
restricted  quarters  in  cities,  where  there  are  fewer  tais 
at  hand,  where  the  allurement  of  the  street  is  ever  present 
and  where  constant  contact  of  parents  and  children  makes 
alleviation  and  forbearance  and  fellowship  more  essential. 
It  may  be  that  commimities  that  find  expensive  indus- 
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trial  equipment  for  their  schools  beyond  their  reach 
will  learn  to  get  creditable  practice  work  done  in  home 
-  laboratories  and  shops.  In  Gary  they  are  already  using 
artisans  and  "workmen  about  the  school  buildings  as 
teachers  and  the  repairing  and  construction  work  as 
object  lessons.  In  Crete,  Nebraska,  a  movement  began 
which  has  already  spread  to  over  half  a  himdred  towns 
in  that  State  for  using  the  kitchens  of  the  community 
as  laboratories  and  the  housewives  as  teachers  for  domestic 
science  courses  that  are  supervised  by  the  schools. 

The  remark  that  was  made  above  about  the  difficulty 
of  getting  home  work  properly  performed  has  not  done 
justice  to  the  importance  of  this  need.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  child  who  has  been  taught  at  home  to  work 
directly,  swiftly  and  silently  is  more  valuable  to  industry, 
but  it  is  because  the  habit  of  doing  work  in  this  way 
eliminates  waste  and  leaves  time  for  other  things  that 
are  worth  while.  "  Efficiency "  methods  are  getting 
even  into  the  kitchen  nowadays.  There  are  still  those 
who  sneer  at  refinement  as  weakening  and  even  degrading, 
but  the  homely  arts  of  life  dispose  of  clutter,  loose  ends 
and  perpetual  friction  and  add  moral  strength  to  hours 
set  free  for  intellectual  and  social  uses.  To  such  high 
results  may  home  work  well  done  attain. 

Work  and  Character 
Still  greater  is  our  need  to  use  work  to  its  fullest,  as 
God  intended,  for  character-making.  We  need  not 
enumerate  its  moral  possibilities.  Some  cities  have 
begim  efforts  in  this  direction.  There  is  a  national  thrift 
movement  which  deserves  encouragement.  In  Canton, 
Ohio,  a  record  is  made  of  the  money  earned  each  summer 
by  the  pupils  in  the  high  school.  Still  more  worth  while 
would  it  be  to  know  and  supervise  the  ways  in  which  the 
money  is  made.  In  one  middle  western  community  the 
habits  learned  by  the  boys  who  went  away  summers  to 
work  in  hotels  and  on  lake  steamers  infected  the  school 
with  vice  after  their  return.  A  few  arrangements  have 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  arranging  for  and  super- 
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^sing  the  summer-time  work  of  yoimg  people.  E  W 
Weaver  of  Brooklyn  arranged  to  have  some  of  the  school 
boys  of  his  aty  pick  up  apples  in  Dutchess  County, 
and  lat€r  under  his  stimulus  a  plan  was  worked  out  by 
which  high  schoo  boys  and  girls  offered  themselves  as 
pides  and  caretakers  of  small  groups  of  children  to  so 
to  the  parks  museums  and  beaches  during  vacation. 
WUham  A.  McKeever  gathered  thirty  boys  for  a  summer 
and  found  that  the  product  of  their  work,  under  a  skilled 
leader  who  taught  them  to  play  as  well  and  who  camped 
out  with  them  paid  the  leader's  salary,  and  thus  pointed 
the  way  to  a  se^-supporting  method  of  using  the  summer- 
time as  a  school  of  wholesome  work. 

So  far  there  seem  to  be  few  business  men  who  can  find 
educative  work  for  young  people  who  can  give  only  two 
or  three  months  of  their  time.  Wholesome  and  even 
uplifting  as  are  the  camps  conducted  by  private  schools 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  they  are  inevitably  seasons  of 
umnterrupted  play  and  of  spending  rather  than  earning 
money.  A  task  of  sane  helpfulness  and  perhaps  of  some 
economic  value  both  present  and  future  would  be  under- 
taken by  anyone  who  could  devise  suitable  work-camps 
for  school  boys  and  girls.  The  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Camp- 
fire  Girls  would  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  opportunity  m 
such  a  field.  '' 

Reading  References 

Ri5f"*wWoh^!fJ?^i**^J?  a  booklet  entiUed.  "How  to  Do  Home  Work 

*  *i,  r'..  ft  ^^^f  to  be  the  first  literature  in  its  field     A  commnion 

^^S.%    M°?«y-Making  and  Thrift  for  Boys  and  Sris  "  ouffi^me 

^Sois  ^E^l  ^°'"  y;?""«  P^P'^  .'°  after-school  hours  and  nS 
suggestions  about  accounting  and  savine.     Both  are  nnhliQhwi  kJTk» 

^nTvT".  ^n^'"*"  .?'  S^'^  Life.  Sdelphi?.  *Da?S  "  VwLSj 
and  Moral  Guic^nce  "  shows  how  (especially  in  Chapters  IV  Vl^f  pS 

the  hfh{J'J^v°^J^'*  "^  *t«  ^'^^^l  ^  ^^  public  Ebr^tiay'esiS 
the  habit  of  thinking  properly  about  work.     The  Department^  EdSon 

?urn£  UoEion     K  T?:  ^^°2?^'  '^"^  «"^^^"  °f  Plant  InSS 
K^^.  ^L^°Ti°"  .&L^tf.  Achievement  Club  movement.    M? 


Keevpr'c  T^l,^  (rJI      w  j  •     L-    "^"cvement  i^iuD  movement. 
Keever  s  plan  is  described  in  his  pamphlet.  "  Vacation  Emolovm, 
obtainable  of  the  author  at  the  Univ^ty  of  Kansas,  La,IUnS^S 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  STORY 

1  J?®  ^*xT^  ^^'  ^^^®  P^^y-  ^^"  getting  a  large  valuation 
lately.  Not  only  so,  but  we  are  being  told  that  it  is  "  an 
art  ;  persons  are  telling  stories  "professionally"  and 
there  are  even  schools  where  the  art  is  taught.  This  is 
a  bit  alarming  to  a  mother  whose  children  are  alwavs 
clamoring,  "  Tell  me  a  story! " 

Yet,  after  all,  what  is  to  be  said  about  the  story  is  very 
simple.  It  IS  an  art  —  perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  all  arts, 
and  therefore  the  simplest.  But  it  is  a  luxury  as  well  as 
an  art,  and  no  mother  who  has  learned  how  —  and  every 
mother  may  learn  how  without  difficulty  —  will  think  of 
It  as  anything  but  one  of  the  most  joyous  privileges  of 
her  life. 

The  Interest  in  Stories 
Children's  interest  in  stories  seems  to  follow  closely 
the  order  m  which  the  great  types  of  stories  appeared  in 
lustory.     Little  children,  old  enough  to  understand  any- 
thing, like  stones  with  a  strong  sense  appeal,  in  which 
rhymes  and  phrases  are  repeated  such  as  the  "  trip-tro  . 
tnp-trop  "  of  goats  walking  over  a  bridge,  in  "The  Bill ' 
Goats  Gruff,"  or  stories  in  which  colors  or  touch-sensations 
or  good  things  to  eat  are  vividly  told  about,  as,  "and 
where  IS  my  soup  gone?"  of  the  "  Three  Bears."    Finger 
pl^s  and  nursery  rhymes  come  along  with^these.    Then 
and  a  little  later  imaginative  stories  are   liked,  fairy 
stones  most  of  all,  fables  mildly,  myths  and  legends  after 
a  while  and  parables  and  allegories  with  some  degree 
of  resignation.    The  golden  age  of  fairy  tales  is  believed 
to  he  between  four  and  seven.    A  fable  is  a  sort  of 
desiccated  animal  story  and  with  the  parable  and  alle- 
gory IS  the  favorite  of  the  adult  who  wants  to  "  improve  " 
the  child.    At  about   ten  comes   the  first  interest  in 
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hero-stories,  biography  and  realistic  stories  of  everyday 
life.  During  adolescence  there  is  a  second  age  of  im- 
aginativeness when  stories  of  romance  are  loved,  but 
this  is  beyond  the  time  when  a  child  usually  likeS  to 
listen  to  stories.  In  his  eager  haste  he  prefers  to  read 
them  to  himself. 

The  Value  op  Story-Telling 
The  story  has  physical  value.     In  the  home  or  in  the 
midst  of  weariness  or  commotion  in  school  it  calms  the 
perturbed  spirit  and  helps  prepare  the  body  either  for 
sleep  or  for  renewed  activity. 

It  has  intellectual  value.  Richard  M.  Hodge  goes  so 
far  as  to  call  the  story  "the  language  of  childhood," 
and  says  that  it  is  our  most  jdirect  and  satisfactory  means 
of  communicating  to  them  our  ideas.  Stories  are  pictures 
of  Ufe,  and  next  to  real  experiences  are  our  best  way  of 
interpreting  Ufe  to  the  young.  They  influence  especially 
the  higher  faculties,  for  they  help  the  imagination,  aid 
the  child  as  he  retells  them  in  his  free  and  picturesque 
use  of  language,  and  are  a  source  of  joy,  which  is  to  say,  a 
source  of  strength. 

The  moral  value  of  the  story  has  been  attested  in  all 
times.  Even  savage  tribes  use  stories  consciously  and 
regularly  as  the  chief  means  of  giving  to  children  not  only 
the  tribal  traditions,  but  the  tribal  morals,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  anthropologists  is  that  in  this  they  are  very 
successful.  Stories  help  a  child  to  know  what  is  good. 
In  myths  and  legends  at  least,  the  hero  is  more  true  to 
life- than  life -itself,  for  these  heroic  characters  are  the 
sublimated  expression,  sharpened  with  age  and  conviction, 
of  the  virtues  they  personify.  The  child  can  always  see 
goodness  in  a  man  when  he  cannot  in  a  precept.  Because 
they  are  so  interesting,  stories  incite  moral  thoughtful- 
ness.  "  They  reduce  the  amount  of  moral  iUiteracy." 
They  help  the  child  to  feel  what  is  good,  for  they  not  only 
show,  by  making  the  hero  triumph,  that  goodness  is  worth 
while,  but  they  make  the  child  by  the  magic  of  their 
telling  want  goodness  to  triumph.    They  have  some 
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effect  on  the  wiU,  because  they  force  the  child  at  least  in 
imagination  to  take  sides.  He  usually  personalizes  him- 
self as  the  hero  of  whom  he  hears,  and  he  chooses  as  his 
hero  chooses. 

The  moral  value  of  the  story  is  entwined  with  its  social 
value  The  reason  why  it  is  so  much  better  to  tell  than 
to  read  a  story  is  because  the  story-teller  can  add  his  own 
personahty  and  sympathy  to  the  tale.  If  the  child  be- 
heves  m  the  story-teller,  then  he  beheves  in  the  stories 
and  assumes  in  hearing  them  the  moral  attitude  which 
the  teller  assumes  in  telling  them. 

Of  course  stories  have  their  limitations.  No  child 
can  do  good  while  he  is  sitting  in  a  chair  listening  to  a 
story-teller,  but  the  story-teller,  particularly  a  mother 
can  exercise  the  child  by  having  him  retell  the  stories' 
act  them  out  in  play  and  do  something  good  for  which  a 
story  has  been  the  stimulation. 

The  Elements  of  a  Story 

Every  good  story  has  four  elements;  they  al way,  ?  ~«ar 
and  always  in  the  same  order.     They  are  these: 

A  good  beginning. 

Action. 

Suspense.  -  " 

The  solution. 

It  is  usually  a  good  beginning  to  introduce  the  hero  in 
an  interesting  situation.  "  Once  there  was  a  little  Indian 
boy  who  took  a  nde  on  the  cowcatcher  of  an  engine"- 
this  sentence,  uttered  quietly,  once  completely  subdued 
a  roomful  of  street  boys  who  had  gathered  to  torment  a 
new  story-teller,  but  who  were  charmed  and  expectant 
at  such  a  promising  start. 

Then  something  must  take  place  at  once.  Action  is 
what  differentiates  the  story  from  the  sermon,  the  oration 
or  several  other  forms  of  literature.  The  story  is  allied 
to  the  drama,  which  moves  swiftly  on  from  one  exciting 
scene  to  another. 

But  the  action  must  not  be  clear  to  the  end  from  the 
beginmng.    Otherwise  the  story  is  aU  told  before  it  is 
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faaly  started.  There  must  be  uncertainty  as  to  how  the 
character  wiU  behave,  what  decision  the  hero  wiU  make 
aiid  just  how  it  wiU  aU  come  out.  Of  only  one  thing  the 
child  need  be  sure,  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  a  tragedy 
for  sad  stones  have  very  smaU  place  in  a  child's  experience! 
Finally,  the  solution,  which  should  usually  be  short 
and  sudden.  ^  " 

How  TO  Tell  Stories 
The  one  word  is:  VisuaUze.  Miss  Sarah  Cone  Bryant 
put  the  art  m  one  sentence  when  she  said:  "I  Hke  to 
thuik  ci  the  story-teller  standing  at  a  great  window 
overlookmg  a  busy  street  or  a  picturesque  square,  and 
reportmg  with  gusto  to  the  comrade  in  the  rear  of  the 
room  what  of  mirth  or  sadness  he  sees,"  as  if —  let  me 
continue  —  that  comrade  c6uld  never  know  what  is  hao- 
penmg  save  as  he  gets  it  through  the  story-teller's  voi^. 
To  see  vividly  and  tell  with  animation  and  directness  — 
this  IS  good  story-teUing.  This  rules  out  elocutionism 
S^vStio  ^  ^*  ^^  unconscious,  and  unnecessary  detail 

ft^Joff'^^u*^®  story-teller  may  not  gesture,  as  does 
the  actor,  is  because  his  purpose  is  different  from  that  of 
the  actor.  The  actor  is  the  hero,  and  so  he  represents 
him  in  costume,  action  and  gesture.  But  the  story-teUer 
potnts  to  the  hero,  and  so  does  nothing,  by  costume  act 
or  gesture,  to  distract  attention  to  him^lf .  He  is  dealine 
with  an  even  finer  art  than  the  actor's,  for  he  is  trying  so 
ill^f  o  JP  u  *^^  ^"^gi^ation  of  the  child  that  he  can 
recreate  the  hero  and  the  action  and  see  both  with  his 
mwardeye. 

^*fi^^  and  digressions  tend  to  weaken  attention  and 

^?^±  ?w  i°  1°^  *^"  '^"^^  °^  '^^  ^t°^-    This  d^s 
not  mean  that  the  teUer  is  careless  of  his  words.    He  mav 

«fJ2^  Sjoice  with  them,  so  long  as  they  form  the  pig- 

ments  with  which  he  mixes  his  colors.    One  of  Hans 

Andersen  s  stones  begins  with  such  a  swift  painting  of 

sunhght  and  bnght  colors  that  you  know  at  once  how 

happy  the  story  is  to  be.    One  of  Edmund  Leamy's 
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ofe^**L^^*^  ^  ^^^"^  °^  ^°^s  *^t  it  leaves  the 
Child  s  heart  satisfied  and  his  mind  soothed  for  slumber. 

The  Plot 

fv.^^"^  ^,T^  *°  be  only  fifty  stories  in  the  world,  so 
there  cannot  be  many  kinds  of  plots. 
Children's  stories  generally  follow  one  of  a  verv  few 

tZm    'JT  °^^^'"'/^°"•    ^^^^  M.  Keyes  names 

tnem.     A  single  hne  of  sequence,"  as  "The  Sleeoirnr 

Beauty"; "'  the  three-parallel  hne."  as  "  The  fhiL  bS- 

two  contrastmg  courses  of  action,"  as  "  Cinderella."    ' 

TT     J-  Story-Telling  Devices 

Use  du«ct  rather  than  indirect  discourse.    This  rives 

fT^?I^.*°i  *^^/^M!  ^^  ¥^'  movement  and  lifeliklness 
to  the  tale.  Children  often  personaUze  the  hero  as 
theniselves,  and  it  helps  this  identification  to  hear  the 
exact  words  which  the  hero  utters 

.o^i^Jf??*^'"". J"""  t*?!  purposes  of  memorizing  and 
easy  recall  by  the  child.  Not  only  the  repetition  of 
phrases  and  the  par^eUsm  of  plot  are  desirable,  but  the 
child,  as  so  many  of  us  know,  generally  prefers  an  old 
story  to  any  new  one,  and  wants  to  hear  it  in  the  precise 
language  m  which  it  was  first  told  him. 

Take  your  time.  This  does  not  mean  to  digress  or 
ramble,  but  as  Professor  St.  John  reminds  us:  "  T^ie  floor 
IS  yours,  everybody  wants  to  hear  you,  there  is  time  enough 
for  eveiy  pomt  or  shade  of  meaning,  and  no  one  ^ 
think  the  story  too  long. ' ' 

Get  the  children  to  help  tell  or  reteU  the  story.  This 
IS  the  most  valuable  kind  of  repetition.  If  a  story  is 
bemg  told  weU,  the  children  will  join  in  the  part  that 
repeats,  perfectly  unconscious  that  they  are  doing  so 
Or  if  It  IS  a  new  story,  such  a  suggestion  as,  "  And  what 
.  , J°^,f"?P*^^  *^^  ^^'^  godmother  said  when  she  came 
in?  wm  give  the  child  a  chance  to  exercise  his  fancy  and 
to  let  himself  inside  the  tale. 

The  Serial  Story 
To  the  parent  whose  ingenuity  flags  in  creating  new 
characters,  the  device  of  carrying  famiUar  persons  through 
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a  succession  of  incidents,  night  after  night,  will  be  helpful, 
and  the  plan  will  be  voted  a  success  by  the  children,  whose 
interest  is  thus  made  cumulative.  The  writer  with  his 
o\wi  children  started  once  with  a  small  boy  who  was  an 
orderiy  for  General  Washington,  saw  him  safely  through 
a  brave  career  in  the  Revolution,  took  him  out  into  the 
Western  Reserve  with  the  emigrants  and  even  met  his 
children  s  children.    This  took  more  than  a  single  winter. 

Again  he  worked  out  a  plan  for  co-operative  as  well  as 
serial  story-telling,  by  purchasing  a  large-leaf  notebook, 
in  which  were  traced  the  adventures  of  a  father  and  his 
three  sons  (his  own  family  beneath  a  thin  disguise),  who 
had  been  cast  adrift  on  a  desert  island.  Each  of  the 
children  was  appealed  to  for  incidents  and  drawings,  and 
the  story  was  gradually  wtitten  out  by  the  father  and 
illustrated  by  the  entire  group. 

By  either  of  these  plans  it  is  possible  for  one  who  is  not 
inventive  to  reteU  the  great  classical  stories,  whose  worth 
is  sometimes  unexpectedly  tested  by  the  question  whether 
they  have  vitality  enough  to  interest  children. 

Picture  Story-Telling 

A  picture  is  not  only  an  excellent  aid  to  story-teUing, 
but  It  aids  in  an  elementary  appreciation  of  art.     Children 
do  not  care  for  art  history,  they  have  no  especial  affinity 
for  masterpieces,  they  are  not,  in  early  life,  observant  of 
detaUs,  but,  as  their  own  drawings  show,  it  is  the  human 
interest  in  a  picture  that  attracts  them.     It  is  pictures 
that  have  such  an  interest  that  we  should  choose  for  them 
We  shmUd  not  expect  to  inspire  them  with  a  photograph 
of  the  Roman  forum  or  a  reproduction  of  Corot's  Spring- 
time, and  we  have  no  doubt  exaggerated  their  interest  in 
the   bistine    (    sixteenth,"   one   boy  wearily   called  it) 
Madoima  or  the  Mona  Lisa.     But,  according  to  their 
age,  Raebum's  "  Boy  and  Rabbit,"  Millet's  "  Feeding 
her  Birds,"  Poynter's  "  The  Lion's  Cubs,"  Hunt's  "  The 
Child  in  the  Temple  "  and  Leighton's  "  Wrestling  with 
Death,"  would  draw  the  keenest  attention. 

The  laws  for  story-telling  with  pictures  do  not  differ 
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from  those  for  telling  stories  without  them.  In  general, 
we  point  at  once  to  the  central  figure,  and  tell  something 
lively  about  it,  and  then  work  toward  the  minor  figures 
and  the  details.  A  good  pictiu^,  like  a  good  story, 
generally  begins  in  the  middle  and  from  this  point  we 
work  back  to  the  beginning. 

Stories  for  Moral  Ends 
Purposive  story-telling  has  no  different  technique  from 
story-telling  for  mere   amusement.    But   there   are   a 
few  warnings  that  need  to  be  observed. 

1.  Be  sure  it  is  a  story,  and  not  a  sermon. 

2.  Use  tact  in  the  time  for  telling  it. 

3.  Tell  it  with  enjoyment  and  sympathy  and  not  with 
"  the  high  pulpit  manner." 

4.  Treat  the  moral  as  an  incident.  "  Pluck  it  as  a 
wayside  flower,"  says  Felix  Adler.  Don't  make  it  an 
appendage;  embody  it  in  the  story  itself. 

5.  Still,  let  the  moral  be  visible.  When  Louise 
Seymour  Houghton's  little  daughter  was  told  the  story 
of  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and  Eve  for  some  particular 
local  purpose,  and  lisped,  "  Oh,  if  Eve  hadn't  eaten  that 
apple,  what  a  differenth  to  uth!"  her  mother  confessed 
that  as  a  moral  the  story  had  been  a  failure.  "  Grant, 
Lord,  that  I  may  never  tag  a  moral  to  a  tale,  and  that  I 
may  never  tell  a  tale  without  a  moral,"  was  Henry  Van 
Dyke's  prayer. 

6.  When  it  has  been  told,  let  it  alone. 

Story-Telling  in  the  Home 
Mothers  have  in   stories  a  powerful,   and,  we  fear, 
neglected  instrument  for  every  land  of  good. 

Stories  give  both  joy  and  content.  They  are  better  for 
wounds  than  kisses  and  they  are  a  never-failing  lure  for 
the  restless  child  who  might  otherwise  forget  how  happy  a 
home  he  has. 

Stories  strengthen  the  love  between  parent  and  child. 
They  clear  up  misunderstandings  and  enable  the  two  to 
travel  together  frequently  into  that  best  place  for  com- 
radeship, fairyland. 
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'  Dices',  ^""^  the  child's  taste  for  good  books  and  good 
pictures.  ^  They  stimulate  his  imagination  and  l^d  ^ 

tsSS,     -.1^,'"  "P  '°'  ™"y  childish  disapBointmente 
Reading  RkFERENCEs 

Boo**  Off  Story-  TeUing 

to  children.  j    »«  »  ana  ivirs.  Houghton  s,  include  stories  to  tell 

Irafn/'.^B^i''  ^  "^"^  Stories  to  ChUdren." 
K^St^Sl'n'^iSS^fSi"fi-M^^^ 

Cowles:  ;' The  Art  of  StoiV-TeK  " 

V^^'^'u    ^°I  l^  Story-TeUer."    * 
Forbush:     A  Manual  of  Stories." 
Houghton:  "  TeUing  Bible  Storiw." 

Th«  "  M        1    r  o     ^'^'f*^'  "/  Stories  to  Tell 

l2^'' Th'.'fe  ?■'=",'»  ™l*="" 

Andersen:  "  Fairy  Tales."  ^" 

Gnmm  Brothers:  "  Fairy  Tales  " 

Leamy:  "The  Golden  Speare." 
Lindsay:      Mother  Stones!-' 
Kiphng:  "  Tust^o  Stories." 
"ams:     Nights  with  Uncle  Remus." 


CHAPTER  XX 

READING 

The  reading  interests  of  children  are  parallel  to  their 

story  interests     Indeed  the  motive  that  impels  a  child 

^A^-^?  read  is  to  be  able  to  get  at  stories  directly 

^«f  ,,  !?"•  -^1.*,^!  ^*°fy  ^^^^'^^t  ***"«ns  the  dominant 
one  all  through  childhood  and  youth  and,  in  the  majority 
of  persons,  through  life.  The  amount  of  fiction  taken 
out  of  any  pubhc  library  is  at  least  equal  to  all  other 
classes  of  books  combined. 

The  early  Ukings  involve  rhythm,  pictures,  nature, 
wonder  stones  and  stories  of  home  life,  a  composite  whose 
only  centralizing  feature  seems  to  be  that  they  all  have 
to  do  with  living  things  and  that  they  represent  the 
imagmative  and  the  constructive  sides  of  the  child's  own 
nature.  There  is  a  steadily  ascending  curve  as  to  the 
amount  of  reading,  culminating  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  year.  Nearly  twice  as  much  is  read  at  the 
seventh  grade  m  school  as  at  the  third. 

Between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  years  the  interests  of 
boys  and  girls  begin  to  diverge.    At  aU  ages  giris  are 
more  amenable  to  suggestions,  boys  are  more  likely  to 
be  prospectore.     Boys  are  more  practical,  giris  are  more 
subjective.     Boys  read  more  in  the  field  of  action,  giris 
in  that  of  emotion.    Boys  read  twice  as  much  travel  and 
history  as  do  giris,  and  two-thirds  as  much  poetry  and  ' 
ftction.    At  the  height  of  adolescence  it  is  stated  that 
mnety-five  per  cent  of  the  reading  of  boys  is  of  adventure 
and  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  reading  of  giris  is  love 
stones.    Girls,  however,  generally  like  many  books  written 
tor  boys,  while  almost  no  boys  like  books  written  for  giris 
After  the  fever  for  reading  which  culminates  at  fifteen 
ttiere  IS  noticeable  a  distinct  change  in  reading  tastes! 
Ihe  youth  begins  to  find  his  own  and  reads  more  in  the 
neld  of  his  own  mdividuality. 
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The  reading  habit  is  by  no  means  universal.  The 
majority  of  boys  and  giris  read  little  but  what  is  pre- 
scribed in  school.  It  is  said  that  ten  per  cent  of  young 
people  do  forty  per  cent  of  the  reading.  There  is  a 
steady  and  rapid  decline  in  the  amount  of  reading  during 
the  last  two  years  of  the  high  school  age.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  youth  now  reads 
more  thoroughly  and  thoughtfully,  but  other  less  pleasant 
reasons  are  given:  the  pressure  of  required  studies  and  of 
home  work,  or,  if  the  young  person  has  left  school,  of  his 
daily  task,  social  engagements,  athletics,  and  even  a 
distaste  for  literature  which  arises  out  of  the  way  it  has 
been  taught.  The  most  potent  of  causes  is  no  doubt  home 
influence.  In  a  house  where  there  are  no  books  and  no 
discussion  of  books,  and  where  the  newspaper  is  the  only 
reading  provided,  it  is  easy  for  the  child  to  accept  what 
is  at  hand.  The  reading  habit  tends  to  atrophy,  and 
Americans  after  thirty-five  are  seldom  readers,  except 
of  that  which  is  ephemeral,  and  even  of  that  but  inat- 
tentively. The  head  of  a  concern  whose  business  it  is 
to  furnish  material  for  newspapers  and  magazines  told 
the  writer  that,  aside  from  the  news  of  the  day,  the 
desires  of  editors  of  magazines  and  of  the  "  feature  " 
pages  of  daily  papers  in  America  are  but  two,  for  material 
which  shall  please  but  not  tax  the  tired  mind  (to  interest 
the  underinterested),  and  for  stuff  that  will  buttress  the 
advertising  columns.  Some  allowance  should  be  made 
for  this  apparent  cynicism  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  average  American  left  school  at  about  the  sixth  grade, 
and  that  thet  .fore  simplicity  is  an  essential  for  that  which 
would  be  read.  It  may  not  be  inspiring,  but  it  is  at  least 
wholesome  that  the  three  or  four  women's  home  magazines 
of  astonishing  circulations  are  made  up  of  the  ciurent 
fashions,  simple  household  devices,  elementary  ideas  about 
child  training  and  love  stories,  and  that  a  weekly  periodical 
which  is  apparently  read  by  every  man  who  rides  ex- 
tensively on  the  train  is  composed  of  stories  of  business 
experiences  and  adventure,  simple  interpretations  of 
current  movements  and  chatter  about  politics. 
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Why  Do  Wb  Rbad? 

De  Quincey's  classification  seems  likely  to  be  immortal. 
There' are  books  of  knowledge  and  books  of  power.  The 
former  are  written  to  give  information;  they  are  men's 
tools.  The  latter  are  written  to  stir  men^s  thoughts, 
feelings  and  imaginations;  they  are  men's  instruments 
of  music  and  joy.  With  one,  man  does  his  work;  with  the 
other,  his  mind  loves  to  play.  It  is  to  the  latter  only 
that  we  give  the  name,  literature.  And  it  is  with  the 
latter  only  that  we  need  to  concern  ourselves.  Men 
must  use  tools,  and  according  to  the  measiu*  of  their 
ambitions  they  will  use  them.  They  may  use  instru- 
ments of  play,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  that 
they  should  use  them  nobly. 

Among  the  many  similar  definitions  of  literature 
perhaps  none  is  better  than  that  by  Barrett  Wendell: 
"  Literature  is  the  lasting  expression  in  words  of  the  mean- 
ing of  life."  It  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  development 
that,  in  youth,  in  the  days  of  feeling,  books  should  en- 
hance life;  and  that  later,  in  the  days  of  thought,  they 
should  help  us  to  reflect  upon  life.  The  amusement, 
the  diversion,  the  rest  and  recreation  which  many  find  in 
books,  re-  "  pass  beyond  the  first  stage.  The  expressive 
books,  :^ic  romances,  and  they  are  many  and  great,  are 
for  these.  The  minority,  one  may  suppose,  enter  the 
second  stage,  and  read  the  impressive  books,  the  essayists, 
the  critics  of  literature  and  of  life.  ("  The  good  critic," 
says  Anatole  France,  "  is  he  who  narrates  the  adventures 
of  his  soul  among  masterpieces.")  The  distinction  is 
not  one  of  schooling,  but  of  temperament  and  of  ripeness 
of  mind. 

Is  IT  Worth  While  to  Read? 

In  this  age  of  Carnegie  libraries  and  universally  pre- 
scribed schooling  the  question  seems  almost  impudent. 
Yet  many  men  are  very  frankly  asking  it.  And  that  the 
majority  of  men  have  actually  answered  the  question  in 
the  negative  is  proven  by  their  own  practice:  except  for 
the  news  of  the  day  and  diversion  in  travel,  the  average 
American  does  not  read. 
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De  Quincey  spoke  of  "  books  of  power,"  but  do  books 
actually  give  power?    C.  Hanford  Henderson,  a  facile 
radical.  It  IS  true,  but  one  who  has  been  with  boys  and 
done  things  with  them  for  a  number  of  years,  says  that 
books  give  only  a  second-hand  view  of  life  and  that  in 
order  to  get  a  lad  into  the  habit  of  observing  and  asking 
directly,  he  would  rather  he  should  not  know  how  to 
read  until  he  was  fourteen,  or  at  least,  twelve.    Gerald 
Stanley  Lee,  another  radical  who  does  seem  to  believe  in 
reading  of  a  sort,  calls  reading  "hearing  life  with  a  li- 
bretto    and  says  we  are  "  crowding  great  classics  into  " 
young  folks  when  we  might  be  "  attracting  little  classics 
out  of  them."    Others  think  books  are  benumbing  and 
call  attention  to  the  reading  habit  as  a  kind  of  laziness 
and  self-indulgence.    One  coiifesses  that  he  does  not  often 
think  of  a  great  explorer  or  engineer  with  a  library,  and 
that  he  feels  an  incongruity  about  Theodore  Roosevelt 
m  the  African  wilderness  with  his  pigskin  library.     Who, 
one  is  tempted  to  ask,  saw  life  more  clearly  and  complete' 
Longfellow  in  his  study  or  Whitman  on  the  Camden 
ferryboat  ?    Which  is  better,  when  our  boy  asks  questions, 
to  send  him  to  a  book  or  to  a  man  who  knows?    Does 
reading  make  a  man  say  "  I  can  "? 

Of  course  this  is  all  a  part  of  that  question  which  seems 
to  be  the  only  one  we  have  the  patience  to  ask  in  America 
today,  the  question  of  Efficiency.  And  the  surprising 
thing  IS  that  the  efficiency  experts  themselves  are  begin- 
ning to  speak  on  the  side  of  books.  Not,  of  course,  on 
the  side  of  dilettantism  or  bookishness  or  scholasticism, 
but  they  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  best  wav  to  get 
a  great  specialist  is  not  to  send  him  to  a  technical  school 
only,  but  to  train  his  imagination,  and  the  nursery  of  the 
imagination  is  — books.  To  sum  up  many  volumes  of 
(uscussion,  the  most  recent  trend  of  education  is  to  lessen 
the  use  of  textbooks  in  reading  about  things  in  the  schools 
and  to  increase  habits  of  direct  observation  and  experi- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  to  encourage  the  love  of  books 
of  imagination  and  power.  This  is  fast  changing  the 
method  of  teaching  English  in  the  secondary  schools. 
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We  are  minimizmg  what  G.  Stanley  Hall  calls  "  linguistic 
manictiring,"  and  exposing  children  more  freely  to  great 
books,  that  they  may  become,  as  C.  Lewis  Hind  says, 
not  learned  —  accretive."  We  are  separating  the  tech- 
nique of  expression,  in  the  drill  of  punctuation,  spelling 
and  composition,  from  the  books  of  life.  For  the  one  we 
must  still  insist  upon  thoroughness,  accuracy  and  correct- 
ness; for  the  other  we  ask  chiefly  freedom.  We  seem  to 
need  for  each  a  different  type  of  teacher  —  for  the  first  that 
product  of  the  school,  the  master;  for  the  second,  that 
product  of  no  school  yet  invented,  the  joy-maker.  (It 
IS  hard  to  get  joy-makers  to  teach  school.) 

What  Are  Bad  Books? 

When  we  ask  ourselves  what  children  ought  to  read,  t' 
find  it  easier  to  make  an  index  expurgatorius  than  a  golden 
treasury.    What  are  the  bad  books? 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  books  that  are  really  bad- 
they  are  the  weak  books  and  the  vicious  ones.    Very  few 
vicious  books  are  in  the  hands  of  children  under  sixteen 
today.    Even  nickel  novels,  while  full  of  color  and  action 
and  usually  sensational,  are  often  almost  puritanical  in 
their  morals.    The  vicious  books  are  chiefly  the  sex 
novels  that  sell  for  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents,  and  which 
are  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  children's  purses,  and 
would  not  fall  mto  their  hands  if  they  were  not  put  there 
by  their  parents.    But  there  are  many  weak  books,  books 
which  suggest  pessimism,  gloom,  languor  and  sentimental- 
ism.    Of  these  are  examples  in  every  form  of  writing  from 
fairy  stones,  down  through  fiction,  even  to  the  essay. 
And  the  weakest  of  all  to  an  alert  youth  of  any  age  is 
the  book  or  periodical  which,  whatever  its  theme,  is 
wntten  down  "  to  him  to  make  it  "  popular." 
There  are,  of  course,  also  books  which  are  bad  for  a  child 
because  they  are  beyond  him.    Of  these  the  college 
entrance  requirements  used  to  be  full,  and  it  was  these 
that  suggested  the  school  man's  remark  when  he  was 
asked  how  to  cure  a  boy  of  reading  dime  novels.  "  Teach 
dime-novel  reading,"  he  said,  "  the  way  we  teach  the 
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high  school  classics.    They  will  never  want  to  read  them 
again.  ' 

How  TO  Guide  a  Child  to  Good  Boors 

We  speak  here  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home. 

First,  start  with  story-telling,  making  it  a  regular 
appointment  to  tell  children  the  best  we  remember  out 
of  the  great  books  of  the  world. 

Second,  follow  this  by  the  equally  regular  habit  of 
reading  aloud  in  the  home.  Poetry  was  intended  to  be 
read  aloud  only,  and  all  other  literature  is  more  real  to 
the  child  when  given  orally,  with  such  explanation  and 
condensation  as  is  necessary. 

Third;  talk  over  not  only  what  is  read  to  the  child, 
but  what  the  child  reads  himself,  so  that  he  may  get  the 
habit  of  an  active,  thoughtfid  and  power-absorbing  rela- 
tion to  books. 

Finally,  place  within  the  reach  of  the  child  a  good  home 
library,  including  books  that  are  supposedly  beyond 
him.  The  best  part  of  reading  is  often  what  the  child 
discovers  for  himself  while  he  is  seated  on  the  floor  leaning 
against  a  bookcase.  The  child  with  such  a  background 
usuaUy  becomes  a  lifelong  and  independent  reader. 

Rbaoing  References 
MiM  Olcott's  "  CWldren's  Reading  "  is  our  best  book  on  the  subject. 
Mrs.  Arnold's  A  Mother's  List  of  Books  for  Children  "  is  a  choke  col- 
lection of  titks  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  doing  a  n^ed  ^rvTce 
to^S?^^°'l,!iJ^^'^«  ^°'  *^f  pubUcation  at  a  lo^rice  of  XK^ 
S  profit.  *^  ^  ^       '         "^  to  be  read  with  interest 

A  Short  List  of  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 
Any  end^vor  to  list  the  "  one  hundred  best  "  of  anythine  meets  the 

te°'Thf 'folf'""^  *'"  *  ^^'^  J'"?^'^  ''^'^^  to  anSei^s^S  ^ 
v3J^  BifJof°T*'  T  §?«i,boo»^s.  and  they  have  prove* literary 
value.    Books  of  nature,  handicraft,  etc.,  are  not  included. 

Picture  Books 

1^^"  9??f  "  (illustrated  by  Greenaway,  Rackham,  Cory  or  Smith). 

Adelborg:"  Clean  Peter  and  the  Children  of  Grubbylea."  ^ 

Brooke:      Chddren's  Books,"  two  volumes. 

Caldecott:  "  Picture  Books."  four  volumes. 

Potter:     P^ter  Rabbit,"  "  Benjamin  Bunnv,"  and  othei?. 
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Books  for  Little  Children 
Andersen:  "  Fairy  Tales." 
Grinun:  "  Household  Stories." 
Brown:  "Book  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts." 
£*nP"=   J^^'s  Adventures  in  Wonderland." 
Craik:  "  The  Little  Lame  Prince." 
Hams:  "  Nights  with  Unde  Remus." 
Kiphng:  "  The  Jungle  Book." 
Defoe:  "  The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe." 
Lang:  "  The  Blue  Fairy  Book." 
Edited  by  Lang:  "  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments." 
Browne:      Granny's  Wonderful  Chair." 
Edited  by  Scudder:  "  The  Children's  Book." 
Poems  edited  by  Wismn:  "  The  Fairy  Rine." 
Stevenson:  "  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.''^ 

Stories 
Alcott:  "  Littie  Women  "  and  "  Little  Men." 
Baldwin:  "  Fifty  Famous  Stories." 
Bennett:  "  Master  Skylark." 
Blackmore:  "  Loma  Doone." 
Brooks:  "  Boy  Emigrants." 
Bulwer-Lytton:  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 
Cervantes  (retold) :  "  Don  Quixote."^ 
Clemens:  "  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper." 
Cooper:  "  The  Deerslayer." 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
HOW  TO  TEACH  A  CHILD  TO  PRAY 
The  responsibility  of  the  person  who  gives  a  little  child 
his  first  religious  teaching  is  evident  to  him  as  soon  as 
he  begins  his  task.  Several  astonishing  facts  at  once 
become  clear.  •  In  the  first  place,  it  is  noticed  that  the 
child  believes  whatever  is  told  him.  This  warns  the 
teacher  to  be  very  carefxil  about  the  truth.  In  the  next 
place,  the  child  is  of  very  limited  capacity.  A  great  deal 
that  we  teach,  particularly ,  whatever  the  child  has  no 
curiosity  about,  does  not  reach  him  at  all.  This  warns 
the  teacher  to  be  very  careful  about  both  his  matter  and 
his  manner. 

The  child  very  early  shows  an  interest  in  causes.    His 
crude  notions  of  the  way  things  are  brought  to  pass  sub- 
ject him  to  many  misconceptions  at  the  best,  and  he  finds 
It  easy  — and  the  superstitions  and  chance  remarks  of 
others  encourage  the  tendency  —  to  people  the  dark  with 
strange  and  often  terrible  powers,  to  attribute  personality 
to  many  things  in  nature,   and  to   imagine  extremely 
mechamcal  means  by  which  the  universe  and  its  details 
are  administered.     It  seems  important  to  offer  the  child 
as  early  as  possible  an  idea  of  God  so  great  and  yet  so 
near,  so  lovable  and  yet  so  majestic,  that  it  shall  both 
steady  and  soothe  his  imagination  and  have  content 
enough  to  hold  his  growing  and  more  reasonable  faith. 
This  idea  most  of  us  believe  we  have  in  the  All-Father 
It  has  Its  familiar,  though  challenging,  interpretation  in 
present  parenthood,  and  it  is  great  enough  to  hold  all 
that  the  child  may  ever  learn  from  nature  ftr  experience 
of  providence,  wisdom  and  love. 

That  this  idea  may  come  to  the  child  with  early  awe, 
It  is  the  conviction  of  many  that  the  child  should  be  taught 
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reverent  attitudes  and  simple  phrases  of  prayer  even 
^fore  he  IS  old  enough  to  be  told  a  great  deal  about  God 
He  IS  thus  physicaUy  prepared  for  teaching  and  has 
already  the  appropriate  demonstmtion  with  which  to 
meet  the  gracious  truth.  Then,  a^  the  child  matures 
and  shows  the  capacity  of  thoughtfulness  and  thankful- 
ness, at  the  mother's  suggestion  he  is  ready  for  his  first 
spontaneous  prayer. 

One  or  two  suggestions  as  to  detail  may  be  helpful. 
It  IS  better  that  the  mother  should  kneel  with  the  child 
than  that  the  child  should  kneel  to  the  mother.    The 
latter  is  a  pretty  act,  often  commemorated  in  pictures 
but  It  is  apt  to  make  the  child  literally  say  his  prayers  to 
lus  mother,  and  even  to  think  they  cannot  be  said  when 
she  IS  absent     Kneeling  is  not  material,  and  is,  of  course, 
inadvisable  if  the  room  is  cold.     The  child  should  earlv 
learn  that  he  may  talk  with  his  Father  at  any  time  and 
m  any  attitude.    The  child's  prayers  should,  of  course, 
never  be  said  in  the  presence  of  company.    How  sacri- 
legious thus  to  tear  open  the  Holy  of  Holies  for  the 
whimsical  entertainment  of  guests!    The  morning  praver 
IS  even  more  important  than  that  at  evening,  as  it  is 
more  desirable  that  he  should  open  the  day  with  a  sense 
ot  gratitude  and  a  fresh  committal  of  himself  to  the  Father 
«ian  that  he  should  give  the  sleepy  hours  to  prayer. 
Ifcis  leads  us  to  say  that,  in  our  present  safety,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  child's  prayer  at  night  should  contain 
the  suggestion  either  of  peril  or  death.     The  old  "  Now 
1  lay  me,    with  its  poignant  expectation  of  night  attacks 
J^y^^nemies,  may  well  yield  to  some  sweeter  version,  like 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 
I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  me  safe  to  keep. 
And  when  the  morning  comes  again, 
Please  help  me  to  be  good.    Amen. 

The  words  of  the  child's  prayer,  whether  original  or 
suggested  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  child's  experi- 
ence and  feehngs.    If  we  who  are  older  always  had  to^ay 
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our  prayers  aloud,  they  would  no  doubt  often  be  phrased 
differently.     If  we  teach  the  child  prayers,  they  should 
not  only  be  simple  and  be  thoughtfully  explained,  but 
they  should  be  chosen  to  express  what  the  child  himself 
would  like  to  express.    And  we  should  very  early  en- 
courage the  child  to  say  directly  in  prayer  just  what  he 
feels.     He  naturally  wishes  to  be  guarded  from  his  fears, 
to  be  kept  happy  and  well,  to  be  made  loving  and  kind. 
Most  of  all  he  should  be  encouraged  to  be  grateful.     Let 
him  get  the  habit  of  recalling  and  enumerating  the  gifts 
of  the  day  that  have  made  him  happy  and  the  anticipa- 
tions of   tomorrow.    The   old   custom  of  enumerating 
kindred  and  friends  for  God  to  bless  is  good  so  far  as  it 
is  spontaneous.     He  need  not  be  forced  to  recite  his 
little  genealogical  table  evQty  night;  let  him  select  each 
evening  those  who  have  during  the  day  been  especially 
good  to  him.     We  whose  own  prayers  are  so  tamely  trite 
may  well  long  to  keep  those  of  our  little  ones  forever 
fresh  and  new. 

We  must  do  something  to  awaken  the  feelings  which 
we  would  like  to  have  the  child  express  in  prayer.  The 
mother  who  goes  about  sa5dng  frequently,  and  sincerely, 
"  Bless  the  Lord  for  "  this  or  that,  is  helping  her  little 
child  to  relate  the  beautiful  day,  the  happy  times,  the 
lovely  gifts,  directly  to  the  Father.  The  singing  mother 
helps  make  the  thankful  child.  Why  not  teach  the  kind 
of  prayers  that  a  child  can  sing? 

The  child  who  has  had  such  teaching  soon  accepts  it 
not  only  implicitly,  but  as  a  source  of  comfort  and 
strength.  He  is  not  so  afraid  in  hard  places ;  he  has  greater 
self-command;  he  can  be  trusted.  To  such  a  child  the 
mother  can  come,  in  times  of  anger  and  disobedience, 
with  the  suggestion  that  they  together  ask  the  Father  to 
show  them  how  to  conquer  the  present  difficulty.  The 
mother  will  avoid  cant,  and  be  tactful  in  doing  this. 
She  need  not  draw  the  child  to  his  knees  or  expect  to 
switch  him  from  a  paroxysm  of  physical  unrestraint  or 
temper  to  a  sudden  mood  of  devotion,  but  she  can  teach 
him  to  forefend  such  moments  by  earnest  petition  and 
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sometimes  she  can  close  an  act  of  discipline  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  divine  resource.  It  is  as  wholesome  to 
the  mother  as  to  the  child  if  the  immanence  of  God  is  felt 
when  she  is  about  to  administer  rebuke  or  punishment 
Unless  there  is  sufficiency  in  God  for  such  emergencies, 
what  IS  the  use  of  talking  about  Him  as  "  a  present  help 
in  trouble    ?  ^  f 

Some  children  who  are  naturally  shy  about  expressing 
themselves  enjoy  having  their  mothers  utter  prayere 
tor  them.  The  practice  is  surely  a  beautiful  even  though 
ditticult  one,  and  it  may  well  become  sonieUme  a  sacred 
memory  to  a  man  that  he  used  to  fall  asleep  amid  his 
mother  s  prayers. 

We  spoke  of  the  ease  with  which  the  child  identifies 
God  with  nature.     It  has  been  natural  to  explain  this  as 
a  reheareal  of  the  race  experience.     But  it  is  needless  that 
the  child  should  pass  through  the  terrors  that  accompanied 
nature  worship;  on  the  other  hand,  while  there  will  be 
much  in  the  universe  that  is  dark  and  mysterious,  which 
the  child  cannot  explain,  anything  that  fosters  the  sense 
of  being  at  home  in  the  universe,  that  emphasizes  its 
kind  and  friendly  powers,  that  teaches  the  sense  of  the 
oneness  of  it^  is  religious  teaching.    As  the  mother  reveals 
the  love  of  God  to  the  child  by  her  own  anxiety  to  satisfy 
his  physical  needs,  as  the  sense  of  his  own  perpetual 
comfort  makes  him  feel  that  God  is  a  person  in  his  im- 
mediate worid,  as  he  relates  even  his  love  of  fairies,  angels 
and  Santa  Glaus  to  the  Creative  Power,  he  is  increasing 
the  content  of  his  faith;  and  there  is  nothing  in  all  this 
which  he  may  not  gently  outgrow,  as  his  reason  subdues 
fafth  k^"^^'^'^'   '^^^^^^  outgrowing  the  fundamental 

We  must  speak  of  Jesus  to  a  child  as  our  Best  Brother 
It  IS  unfortunate,  since  it  is  incomprehensible,  to  teach 
a  httle  child  about  Him  in  any  other  terms.  The  right 
relation  to  Hun  is  loyalty,  and  it  is  quite  legitimate  Md 
even  helpful  to  extend  the  thought,  "  Father  and  mother 
wjould  not  hke  to  have  you  do  this,"  to  "  Jesus  would  not 
like  to  have  you,  either." 
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The  Religion  of  Duty 

Even  the  child's  religion  may  have  direct  relation  to 
conduct.    We  have  said  before  that  the  virtue  of  the  child 
is  Obedience.    That  this  is  a  religious  virtue  may  be  made 
real  to  him  in  many  ways.     He  may  be  taught  that  it 
is  the  virtue  of  the  imiverse.     Let  him  see  the  stately 
march  of  the  stars  at  night,  and  be  told  of  their  promptness 
to  their  orbits.     Let  him  learn  to  time  the  sim  and  the 
moon  on  their  journeys.     Tell  him  little  stories  about  the 
obedience  of  the  rabbits  and  the  birdlings  and  the  other 
animals  to  their  mothers,  and  show  him  how  these  small 
mothers  could  never  help  their  little  ones  to  be  safe  and 
comfortable   unless  they  should   always,  always   obey. 
Yet  somehow,  too,  we  must  convince  our  children  from  the 
start  that  what  they  obey  is  not  us,  their  parents,  but 
Something  through  and  beyond  us,  to  which  we  too  strive 
always  to  be  obedient.     Nothing  helps  a  child  mor«  in 
his  daily  struggles  toward  goodness  than  the  conviction 
that  his  father  and  mother  too  have  the  same  struggle, 
must  obey  the  same  Law  and  are  his  fellow-soldiers  in 
the  endeavor.     This  thought  takes  out  of  our  admoni- 
tions the  chilling  "you"  and  puts  in  the  enheartening 
"we."    It  expresses  that  perpetual  incarnation  that  is 
going  on,  of  the  higher  with  the  lower  person,  and  of 
God  in  both. 

Because  the  child  is  so  credulous  and  imitative  he  needs 
the  best  examples  if  he  is  to  do  duty  nobly  as  well  as 
religiously.  "  The  best  way  for  a  child  to  learn  to  fear 
God,"  said  the  gentle  and  sensible  Pestalozzi,  "is  to 
see  and  know  a  real  Christian."  The  reason  why  some 
churches  withhold  the  rite  of  infant  baptism  from  unbe- 
heving  parents  is  because  they  see  no  possibility  of  a 
real  "  christening  "  if  the  child's  sponsors  are  not  godly 
persons. 

Reverence  in  Church 

How  essential  is  it  that  the  child's  eariiest  relations  to 
the  institution  that  stands  for  God  in  the  community 
should  be  such  as  to  prepare  him  for  lifelong  attachment 
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It  ^something  else:  an  organism  thafhears  ^S^^^^^ 
-  cSien^'^v ''"T"'^  °^  •''"'  occasionany''S?°"a 

thought  than  these.    On  Ws  eS?y  walks  let  hl^  ^'^^-7 
doors  and  be  told,  simply  anTpUaos  in  a  .?ni^     '^' 
why  it  looks  different  from  any  other  build  n^Vt^' 
town  what  it  has  meant  in  livesVa^stles  anS^marttr^ 
to  make  it  possible  how  people  are  cSforted  whZ^^e^ 
♦i?^'^;  J^^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^nto  some  church  buSdine  I 
cathedral  If  possible,  when  there  is  no  sei^ce  gdi/on 
and  let  him  kneel  there  with  you  as  he  entpr!  o«i  fi, 
walk  softly  about  while  you^C  to'the  ^"nd'wst" 
tU^^l^K  ^"5  *^'  ^°"^  ^"^  *he  altar.    Postpone  ^e 
habit  of  church-going  until  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
regard  it  as  a  privilege  and  to  appreciate  «)metW  of 
what  you  tell  him  about  the  varies  parts  of  the  t^ce 
Teach  him  a  httle  prayer  to  say  as  he  devoutly  enterT^d 

know  them  when  he  goes  to  church.  Mitigate  the  ^n^o" 
for  him.  either  by  helping  to  establish  a  chilWs  ^e?Ji^ 

S^hi^^eaT  "  '^  ""^  '^"^^  *'^*  ^^  -ay  uL' "u^tty 

The  significance,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  of  the  marked 

^e^7ouJw":lrt^''r^'''  non-Iitt?gical  churXfand 
tne  equally  marked  tendency  toward  simplicitv  and 
freedom  in  some  liturgical  churches  is  ^he  So^Zt 
recognition  of  the  need  of  making  the  service  of  Sf 
house  more  childlike  and  more  helpful  to  th^^  who^me 

£^of  ?u:  Gor'^'  "^°"  ^°  '"^^"^^^  ^^^  --ts  ofs: 
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CHAPTER  XXII 
THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  CHILD 

The  Bible  is  the  greatest  story-book  in  the  world.  The 
young  parent  whose  library,  probably,  is  not  at  first 
well  supplied  with  children's  books,  turns  almost  in- 
stinctively, when  his  little  child  insists,  "  Tell  me  a  story." 
to  the  book  which  he  himself  remembers  was  the  favorite 
story-book  of  his  own  earliest  childhood.  The  parent 
who  thinks  that,  because  of  certain  difficulties,  the  Bible 
should  be  withheld  from  young  children,  is  often  surprised 
to  learn  that,  when  it  is  laid  in  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  old  enough  to  read,  they  peruse  it  with  almost 
passionate  eagerness.  Whatever  else  it  is,  it  is  evidently 
a  splendid  story-book.  When  we  ask  ourselves,  "What 
parts  of  the  Bible  do  we  most  tnily  know?"  we  have  to 
acknowledge  that,  whether  or  not  they  are  those  which 
are  of  the  loftiest  morality,  they  are  at  least  those  which 
embody  the  keenest  story-interest.  In  general,  we  are 
much  more  familiar  with  the  Pentateuch  than  with  the 
Epistles,  with  the  Old  Testament  than  with  the  New 
(except  the  Gospels),  simply  because,  during  childhood, 
those  parts,  through  stories,  were  first  given  to  us. 

The  simplicity  of  the  stories  of  the  Bible  helps  account 
for  their  power  with  children.  Professor  Jebb  explains 
the  fact  that  Homer  is  a  universal  book  by  stating  that 
Homer  possesses  two  great  qualities, — he  aims  at  the  lucid 
expression  of  primary  motives  and  he  refrains  from 
multiplying  individual  traits,  which  would  interfere  with 
their  effect.  These  two  qualities  are  found  in  the  Bible 
as  well  as  in  Homer.  Biblical  stories  take  a  few  essential 
traits  of  human  nature  and  refrain  from  multiplying  traits 
which  might  interfere  with  the  great  effect.  This  sim- 
plicity and  directness  bring  Bible  stories  within  the  com- 
prehension of  children. 
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The  faithfulness  and  candor  of  the  Bible  no  doubt 
account  for  its  power  over  children.  ChUdren  love  truth 
^d  are  naturally  truth  teUers.    Our  tende^  TstS^! 

^^fl  Iw^^TJ^.^'-^^^^^*^^  disagxeeabb  and  leave 
out  aU  that  IS  bloodthirsty  and  cruel  and  talk  about  only 
the  perfect  characters.  This  is  not  only  untrue  to  Sfe 
ril  RiKi^'^^^f  ^^  '"effective  way  of  story-telling 
TTie  Bible  is  a  book  of  truth.  It  is  like  a  roofleS  city  - 
like  Pompen    down  mto  whose  streets  and  homes  we 

H!!S„r7"*-^        *°  ^°°^  ^^  ^  *^«  inhabitants  feeling. 
Imng.  loving,  conquering,  playing,  sinning  and  repenting 

tW  Tr^  '''^"^?  °^  ^^^  ?^^^^  ''  "°*  °"^y  that  it  tdk  us 

^^n« l""*^^'  ?l  ''"  ''  ^^^^^  ^""^  '^  ^o^s  us  human 
persons  earning  those  wages. 

.   The  richness  of  material  in  the  Bible  makes  it  an  almost 
inerfmustible   story-book.     It   is   a   massive   c?uS 
in  Its  many  pages  some  children  are  represented     Per- 
sons of  every  class  are  described,  from  the  working  folk 
r>.     ^h?"»/^^dren  sympathize  to  princes  and  kings  of 

I^^^W^i^J?  ^°y\'''  ^^^'-    "T^^^gJ^  it«  stories^  are 
somewhat  lacking  m  descriptions  of  nature,  they  are  fuU 

of  yaned  wiimal  life.     The  various  types  of  storiesTntS- 

esting  to  children  are  all  included  as  weU  as  parables  and 

biographies.     These    stories   maintain   interest    bSause 

they  deal  with  things  children  wish  to  know.     Th^  are 

some  of  the  subjects  of  Bible  stories:  The  oririn  o*  th^ 

world^d  of  human  beings;  how  men.  women^^d  ch?" 

dren  are  provided  for;  what  are  the  varied  interests  ^d 

ambitions  about  which  men  have  been  busy    what  ^ 

our  relations  to  God.  to  the  world  and  to  m^n     Th^ 

are  questions  that  children  ask.     Unconsciously  to  thi 

child  yet  none  the  less  powerfully,  is  he  affected  by  thc«I 

simple  contrasts  of  motive,  particularly  moral  cont^^ 

which  characterize  so  many  of  the  Bible  stories  '''^^^^^' 

A  deeper  reason  is  that  ahnost  every  story  in  the  Bible 

has  a  rehgious  purpose.     "  No  other  book  Z^?^\f'^e 

Bible  does.»^d  Coleridge.     The  reason  the  B^le  finds 

the  child  IS  because  the  child  is  by  nature  religious  ^d 

because  Bible  stones,  as  Louise  Seymour  Houghton  's^s 
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"  ^^.,*  ™^»PO^  meaning  to  all  the  experiences  of  his 
early  life." 

An  important  value  of  the  Bible  as  a  story-book  is 
that  even  the  order  of  the  early  books,  as  printed  in  our 
English  version,  is  appropriate  to  the  stages  of  the  child's 
development.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  others  that 
the  Bible  represents  also  a  very  significant  genetic  order. 
The  stories  which  are  a  spiritual  history  of  the  race  are 
also  stories  of  the  inner  development  of  every  individual. 
The  book  begins  with  the  story  of  the  Creation,  which 
appeals  strongly  to  the  mind  of  the  child.  Next  comes 
a  period  of  pastoral  life,  affecting  the  child's  out-of-door 
interests.  Then  is  the  heroic  stage,  the  story  of  the  God 
of  battles,  a  narrative  full  of  wonderful  tales  of  which 
the  child  never  tires.  , 

Parents  differ  as  to  when  the  Bible  should  first  be 
presented  to  children.  Those  who  take  the  ground  that 
It  should  be  withheld  until  "  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
decide  things  for  himself,"  are  of  course  assuming  a  position 
which  they  would  never  think  of  taking  in  regard  to  any 
other  subject.  There  may  be,  however,  some  rationality 
about  the  belief  of  others  who  feel  that  the  Bible  will 
too  soon  become  trite  if  it  is  handled  too  freely  and  too 
often.  The  blas^  and  unexpectant  attitude  of  the  average 
Sunday  school  pupil  is  a  testimony  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  better,  if  the 
Bible  is  really  to  be  made  a  story-book,  that  the  child 
should  possess  it  early  and  heartily,  even  if  he  seems  to 
tire  of  it  later  on,  rather  than  that  he  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  miss  its  acquisition  through  delay  or  neglect. 
The  modem  Sunday  school  is  revealing  to  us  such  fresh 
methods  of  presenting  the  Bible  from  grade  to  grade 
I  that  this  particular  peril  is  growing  less. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Bible  should 
be  presented  to  children  as  early  as  they  are  capable  of 
understanding  and  enjoying  its  stories.  They  should,  of 
course,  receive  it  at  first  entirely  as  a  story-book,  and  then 
it  should  be  told  to  them  rather  than  read  to  them.  In- 
competent as  the  parent  may  feel  as  a  story-teller,  the 
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and  .dapution  aUo  /«,  S.te"1^^i^he^'"^;S2 

of  Bibte  IJS^rX"""  **  ""'""  '"  "*^  '^  "»«'•«" 

Some  people  seem  to  think  it  is  necessarv  to  «««,m.  . 

peculMTty  sanctimonious  manner  ^n^tnTZ.,^ 

^^7;m^°°  "^^^  "*  "^'^  Co"'"  tells  m%f be  storiM 

sfot;°»rjSet-b^„r;M^^^^^ 

inevnaoie  result  of  sanctimonious  substitute*  fot-  i««l 

m  the  child  keen  interest  and  deep  pleasure  "    It  nLvKf 
that  we  would  be  more  likely  t^void  SS  ^o      ^Y  ^ 

.    lo  make  the  characters  realistic  and  th»  rtnJi  _ 

«.?^tsri^,s^£^iS'S 
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tribulations  of  David  in  his  struggle  toward  the  throne 
would  suggest  at   every  point   intimate  thoughts   that 
may  easily  be  pictured  which  the  child  will  enjoy  sharing. 
In  the  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan  it  may  be  helpful, 
after  asking  the  little  folks  how  many  children  they  think 
the  man  who  was  robbed  had  in  his  home,  to  confer  with 
them  as  to  the  anxieties  which  these  youngsters  felt 
when  their  father  went  down  the  dangerous  Jericho  road, 
the  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  selfish  priest  and  the  Levite 
and  the  dialogue  which  passed  between  the  man  who  was 
robbed  and  his  family  after  he  at  length  returned  safely 
to  them.     Subtraction,    as  we  have    implied,  is  useful 
in    telling    Bible  stories.     We    may    agree   with    Felix 
Adler  "  that  sour  milk  is  no  proper  food  for  children, 
nor  do  those  stories  afford  (proper  moral  food  in  which! 
so  to  speak,  the  milk  of  human  kindness  has  turned 
sour."    The  attempted  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  story  of 
Jael,  the  killing  of  Agag,  are  instances  which  occur  to 
mmd.    In  telling  the  story  of  Hagar,  it  is  best  to  exclude 
all  that  is  repellant.  touching  only  the  picture  of  a  mother's 
love.    The  story  of  Moses  the  deliverer  in  great  part  is 
unfit  for  children  under  nine  or  ten,  not  for  moral  reasons, 
but  because  it  includes  motives  too  complex  and  mature 
to  be  within  their  comprehension.     The  childhood  of 
Moses  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  drama  with  which  children 
have  been  entranced.     It  sometimes  adds  force  to  the 
Bible  to  change  the  order  in  which  it  is  related  in  the 
Scriptures.     This  has  already  been  done  to  certain  in- 
cidents, since  certain  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
told  in  diflerent  order  when  we  find  them  in  another 
place.    Cunos,    stereographs,    reproductions    of    sacred 
art  are  all  helpful  devices  for  making  Bible  lands  and 
people  real. 

Most  parents,  when  their  children  begin  to  read,  place 
the  entire  English  version  in  their  hands.  The  very 
mechanical  beauty  of  the  book,  its  flexible  leather  binding. 
Its  red  and  gold  edges,  and,  in  many  versions,  its  attrac- 
tive pictures,  cause  it  to  become  the  brightest  cornerstone 
of  the  future  library.    Many  parents,  however,  make 
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the  temerity,  in  the  c^i  if^nt  J^^  '^°1'^'^  '^^^^'y  have 
to  anticipafe  yer^^tifZl  ^^^^J^J^^ne  so  complex, 
child  will  comra^ro^nas " '.  Ju""  ^^"^^^  ^^^^  t^e 
his  reading  nmi  not  L^^vf  ^  Y^i"^^  ^^^  unsuitable  for 
is  that  tSf  S  ^ ll^ot  S^  '/r  '^^  PO^Wlity 
thei^fore  will  proVlilTs^^^t^^'''^  n^^^^ 

i^S?^ttK£|-wM 

sacred  about  riilraeke?B^^^^^^  ^^''M'  "°^hing 
greatest  book  in  thlworld  w?  ci  ^f  '^-  ^^  '^  ''  ^^e 
most  benefit  by  anluTdfntl^t  attlnfol  ''^^'""  ^^^ 

been  said  hasVtJm^lTtote^tade^SL'^'  ^^"^^^ 
of  the  Bible  are  more  smtkhCf^uL^^  .^""^  P^s 
Our  most  thoughtful  les^n^i^it^i  a^^^^^^^  ^^^T' 

following  important  tasks:  sSSi  of  mhU^^  '?  *^t 
appropriate  to  each  stairp  rJ  ^^^^       Biblical  material 

presentation  suitable  to  each  t^^ff^"'T'  '^^'^^^  ^^ 
our  best  pedagogical  L'n'cJ  edu^ltfne  JheT"^.  '~?" 
applying  these  mpfhnric  f «  Ti.  u-fP  ^  """^  teacher  in 
ilKatldm^^^^^^^  and 

of  the  child;  the  most  m^Pf^^li  ,    •  *^®  co-operation 

the  child  le^ms  in  4,n^H^S  l^  correlation  between  what 
service  in  tlThome  the  sch^t^^  ^"^  "^j"'^^'  ""^elfish 
munity.  '  ^^  ^"^^^"^  Playground  and  the  com- 

The  RioHT  Attitude  Toward  the  Bible 
ine  attitude  toward  thp  Riw^  ^u  i. 
teaching  U  to  child^n  t  ZfyT^.Z Zl  ^LSt 
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ourselves.    But  we  must  realize  that  the  adult  attitude 
is  not  that  of  the  child. 

The  adult  is  likely  to  think  of  the  Bible  in  terms  of 
theology.  It  has  formed  so  strongly  a  determining  factor 
in  the  ripening  of  his  own  philosophical  determinations 
about  religion  that  he  is  tempted  to  try  to  commtmicate 
these  terms  to  the  child.  But  to  the  child  the  Bible  is, 
as  we  have  said,  a  story-book  and  not  a  boc4c  of  theology, 
and  its  relations  are  with  life  more  than  with  thowght. 
It  is  our  duty  to  give  the  child  the  Bible  in  his  own  terms, 
as  a  story-book  that  interprets  life. 

A  special  error  of  adults  is  to  endeavor  to  communicate 
to  the  child  by  means  of  the  Bible  their  own  special  view 
of  the  supernatural.  This  often  takes  the  form  of  em- 
phasizing the  miraculous.  B^t  to  a  small  child  everything 
is  a  wonder  and  a  miracle.  He  must  pass  through  his 
stage  of  seeing  the  extraordinary  and  even  the  grotesque 
in  everything,  and  he  is  not  ready  yet  for  any  definite  and 
permanent  view  of  the  matter.  We  must  protect  him 
from  being  frightened  by  what  he  hears  or  reads  and  we 
must  see  that  he  does  not  get  any  idea  of  God  that  will 
alienate  him  from  his  Father.  We  may  safely  leave  until 
later  the  shaping  of  his  theories  upon  this  topic. 

The  writer  frankly  believes  that  the  modem  methods 
of  Bible  study  have  restored  to  us  the  real  Bible,  and  that 
they  are  both  an  aid  to  faith  and  to  reality  in  religion. 
Believing  thus,  it  has  been  his  own  method,  justified  by 
good  results,  to  take  for  granted  with  children  whatever 
scholarship  has  brought  to  light  and  to  teach  them  nothing 
that  they  would  need  to  unlearn  later.  It  has  been  a 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  note  that  a  considerable  number 
of  young  persons  have,  as  the  result,  been  prepared  to 
meet  the  scientific  methods  and  approaches  of  college 
without  disturbance  to  their  faith.  Let  a  child's  training 
be  reasonable  as  far  as  it  goes,  give  him  the  Bible  as  a 
book  of  life,  and  then  let  him  have  room  to  grow. 

Reading  References 
Mra.  Houghton's  "  TeUing  Bible  Stories,"  referred  to  in  Chapter  XIX, 
IS  not  only  helpful  for  the  purpose  which  its  title  indicates,  but  it  is  sug- 
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ciation  reports  entkled  "  The  B^fc  pLSf.iff'f  ""^u^^"^^'""  ^sso- 
180-209,  ii«tructive  articles  LSeuL^thliiW  '•Ji^^'u^'l  PP'  ^^■^' 
modern  religious  education.     In  S^en  pL?A''.?^'^'^'^"d^"^ '^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII 
SUNDAY 

The  problem  of  Sunday  in  the  Iwme  depends  largely 
upon  a  clear  statement  of  what  kind  of  Sunday  the  home 
desires  to  observe.     There  is  considerable  need  of  clear 
thinking  upon  this  subject.     We  have  before  us,  roughly 
speaking,  four  kinds  of  Sundays: 
The  Old  Testament  Sabbath. 
The  Sabbath  of  Jesus. 
The  Puritan  Sunday. 
The  so-called  "  Continental  "  Sunday. 
A  great  many  persons  who  believe  in  the  Puritan  Sunday 
and  who  suppose  it  to  be  identical  with  the  first  two  would 
be  enlightened  by  a  little  careful  Bible  study.     The  reader 
may  better  make  this  study  for  himself,  but  a  fair  state- 
ment of  its  results  may  be  ventured  to  start  us  on  our 
way.    The  Sabbath  of  the  Old  Testament  had  two  view- 
points.    As  seen  in  the  so-called  prophetic  sources  it  was 
a  day  of  joy,  recreation  and  compensation.    From  the 
pnestly  standpoint,  its  ceremonial  value  was  more  dis- 
tinctly emphasized.    The  priests  saw  it  as  a  day  that  was 
of  value  to  God,  a  kind  of  ceremonial  offering  for  his 
satisfaction.    The  prophets  saw  it  rather  as  a  day  of 
value  to  man,  and  believed  that  God's  satisfaction  in  it, 
as  in  all  things  human,  was  in  its  value  to  men.    From 
neither  viewpoint  was  its  observance  very  similar  to  any 
Sunday  we  know  at  present.     It  was  not  a  day  of  church- 
going,  save  as  men  might  chance  to  be  near  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.     The  synagogue  services,  which  had  sprung 
up  generally  since  the  exile,  were  somewhat  analogous 
to  our  Sunday  schools.     It  was  in  all  times  among  the 
Jews  a  day  of  rest  from  work  and  of  feasting  and  joy  at 
home.     In  the  time  of  Jesus  the  priestly  view  of  the 
Sabbath  had  become  dominant.    The  day,  without  losing 
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its  general  character  as  one  of  rest  and  feasting  had  been 
clogged  by  mtoy  restrictions  of  a  formal  IdndwS 
made  it  uncomfortable.  '       "^° 

Jesus  distinctly  stood  for  the  revival  of  the  oroDhi^tir 
Hfb^^k^'d'?^*?',    :  The  Sabbath  was^d^Kt  " 

wS^S  atf  an^  l^-^'°"^  **^1  ?^^"^i^  restrictions  and 
waucwl.  ate  and  acted  m  general  during  the  day  with  com- 
plete freedom,  under  the  sanction  of  the  thought  S  mS 
the  day  worth  while  to  Himself  and  His  followers  H^tSf 
customarily  to  the  synagogue,  but  the  synago^e  though 
largely  m  the  hands  of  scribes  of  the  oSImv  \nh^? 
w^  the  forum  of  prophets  and  as  sUhJ^^X^^'' 
w     .^""•^.^'^^^y  ™  o"e  of  the  many  needed  oro- 

services,  and  the  mconsistent  notings  that  followed  them 
It  brought  a  simpler  worship  and  I  more  austere  home 
observance.     It  went  to  the  extreme  of  establi  Jiing  the 
ceremonial  of  restraint  and  gloom  in  place  oflhelere! 
momal  of  ntuahsm      It  even  made  its^own  cerer^oS 

thrPhariSLs."  "  '"'  """'^^'  ^"  ^P^"*  thelabbaTht 

nf  T£f  A  ^^"^ijfntal  "Sunday  is  the  individualistic  use 
of  the  day  ;yithin  no  Kmits  save  those  of  the  civil  law? 
It  seeks  the  joy  of  the  prophets'  day.  but  not  alSIys  wTth 

T?  if  Pk?*'^^''''*^^"^  ^'  ^°  ^h^t  is  oi  highesfworth 
It  resembles  to  a  degree  the  Sunday  of  thl  Cavkhere' 
^"i/^' '"  Gf "«any  at  least,  a  family  day.  '-^valiers, 

Puritan  qf,n^f  ""^^1,^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  °"^  ^^^^'  The 
i'untan   Sunday,  which  we  may  be   inchned   thi-nuX 

tradition  to  think  of  as  the  onl/religiius  Sunday   wis 

not  such,  and  had  its  manifest  limitations.     It  was  for 

one  thing  an  awful  day  for  children.     If  to  Jesurever^ 

i^L^'^u  ^  ;^"^°^'  ^y'  ^^  ^^ot  certairJy  except  tS 
Sabbath.  It  was  to  him.  as  was  every  dayf  itTtnie  a 
day  m  which  joy.  recreation  and  coniensa  ion  were  to 

evei^  Xer  dav' for7t"^°"^  'P'^'"  ''^^'  --"^^^ 
every  otner  day,  for  it  was,  as  an  ancient  phrase  had  it 

the  day  of  the  lifting  oflF  of  burdens."     Because  it  was 

not  a  day  for  work,  it  was  a  day  of  pecuHar  4":.!^^' 
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«5„IXt  ""^"""^  "^^Jf^"^  ^"^  ^  ^  *^^  ^ey^ote  of  the  home 
Sunday  —  opportunity;  not  repression,  but  privileee 

And  when  we  say  opportunity  we  like  to  add  Christian 
opportunity.  For  we  must  remember  that  iS  01^8^ 
day  we  not  only  may  have  Jesus'  ideal,  but  we  have  his 
memonal  The  beautiful  name  that  1^  come  doJ^  to 
»^J'^<^^}^l)^\^d  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  "  the  Lord's 
day  To  him  to  whom  Jesus  means  Life  the  day  is  the 
rfJfesSI  °PPort^*y  to  remember  and  Uve  in  the  spirit 

But  someone  at  once  objects:  "  Under  this  definition 
do  we  not  at  once  open  the  door  to  every  abu^  ot ThTdaW 
Will  not  the  child  say,  '  If  this  is  the  day  oT^pio J^^^^^ 

r.'SL'^^'^'^^'if^^P^".'  ^^^^  "°*  take  our  cSS 
the  day  m  a  jolly  nde  into  the  country?'  "  The  Sr 
wishes  to  l^  frank;  he  oould  'not  in  franLess  exdudrjw^ 
^a  way  of  spending  Sunday  which  may  belnd  of  ten  ^ 
been  justified  as  appropriate.  But  a  broader  c^nddera 
tion  would  hmit,  it  would  seem,  even  this  tS^S^f 
spending  every  Sunday  of  the  y;ar.  Let  us^memb^r 
some  of  the  factors  of  the  prophets',  of  Jesus"  S^baSh 

1.  It  was  a  day  at  home,  and  for  the  home. 

2.  It  was  a  day  of  joy  in  the  best  things. 

thfbit  Zi^s     Th?  T^*^^i*°c^  ^'  *^°"^«  ^d  have 
me  oest  tnings.     The  automobile  Sundav  does  not  otaII 

meet   aU   these   tests.     Some    Sundays   at   kasfnTIt 

Sundays  one  would  think,  should  be  enjoyed  at  hS^ 

itsetf  ^th  Its  associations  is  a  part  of  the  familv  and  we 

is  b^Ht^rtln  .•  '"'""'''H^  ^^^^^y  ™^y  ^ring  us  whai 
of  ™n,-H  ^  *'"'^^'  ^y  ^°^  ^^n  hours,  but  the  joy 
2me  and^sS  ?"^°"AJ^^^^"*  «*"^«'  though  whoS^ 
SS  to  Iv  fll'-r  ""V^^  '°*^^  °^  *he  best  that  is  avail- 
Ws  wor£^^we^i^H   -^wu^  ^^'^^  ^°^  God  amongst 

jSysThaninTridfin"aSne""Smt"^^^  ^?^" 
on  Suncky  tend  to  defSt  tli?thiT5'ob"?t' SSnS 
above;  they  make  somewhat  less  possible  for  eveJ^bSg 
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To  most  the  mg1,t  is  sSffi«>m  K f  fe  ^??i?^  r^ 
»me  ovemrained  lives,  additionS^slL  ™'^'fev  ^ 
the  changeful  rest  that  seems  to  be  d^Zf    n^?  •" 

create  happy  and  lifelong  memS     To  ttrir  ^. '"'' 

of  faimess^dbeSuiLne^'Tsk^  fnH  ^»''«\'«il'  <»t 
as  a  weekly  Fatte"*  Dav  Sni  S  ^™y'*'''^«' 
day  and  sh^d  W  da^o^fi^o"^  ^"^^'^  "  ^^^ 

^in  mealt-nd  S^or^skf  onTn^y.^Xi'^l^th^ 

XHn7rh;tT"St":?^§''.,^r%",S^"°  ^-' 

ac«^ng  to  the  ^i^T  ^'n^rr^^Z"  ^^- 
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proven  useful,  and  they  have  always  been  associated  with 
a  periodical  rest  day.  Whether  one  finds  peace  in  the 
visitations  that  come  into  the  Quakers'  silence  or  in  the 
loud  acclaim  of  sonorous  liturgies,  some  appropriate 
opportunity  is  open  to  neariy  all.  We  cannot  guarantee 
that  our  children  will  always  go  to  church  after  they  are 
grown  up,  but  it  would  seem  to  be  at  the  least  a  deprivation 
that  they  should  never  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
attentiveness,  the  expectancy  and  the  reward  of  hours 
of  united  worship. 

To  think  of  noble  things  together  is  surely  a  restful 
change  on  Sunday,  and  for  this  purpose  Sunday  schools 
came  into  being  and  are  maintained.  Let  us  grant  that 
the  Sunday  school  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  pedagogically 
and  even  that  it  can  never  become,  with  its  meagre 
hoiu-  and  its  volunteer  leadership,  a  completely  satisfac- 
tory school  of  religion,  yet  it  can  be  and  usually  is  at 
least  what  we  have  said  — an  opportunity  to  think  of 
noble  things  together.  The  chief  value  of  the  Sunday 
school  is  that  it  is  a  wholesome  social  companionship 
under  unselfish  leadership.  Children  do  at  least  learn 
to  think  and  feel  in  common,  where  good  men  and  women 
are.  It  also  supplements  and  confirms  the  home  teacldng 
and  stands  as  a  doorway  into  the  church.  Other  ideals 
the  modem  Sunday  school  strives  for,  but  we  speak  now 
of  the  average  school,  and  do  not  claim  too  much.  These 
are  worth  while.  The  Sunday  school  is  worth  while 
on  Sunday.     Its  worth-whileness  is  increasing. 

Social  fellowship  and  hospitality  are  surely  opportunities 
for  Sunday.  Among  the  Hebrews  the  Sabbath  was,  and 
IS  still,  called  "  the  Day  of  Lights,"  and  the  candlestick 
that  was  lighted  by  the  house-mother  on  Sabbath  eve 
was  the  symbol  of  the  fellowship  between  God  and  men 
and  between  men  and  men.  Unless  the  hospitality  be 
earnestly  simple  it  may  encroach  upon  the  real  rest  of 
the  day.  Yet  such  hospitality  is  possible  and  most  de- 
sirable. If  a  boy  or  giri  may  freely  bring  his  chum  to  his 
own  room  and  carry  thither  at  least  a  cafeteria  lunch, 
how  wholesome  and  pleasant  is  the  custom!    If  a  Sunday 
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parents  can  bring^Sm^n  to  ?Lh'^'^"^'"'^;!^'  ^^  ^^^ 
educative  for  the^WlS^n  ?  tSri,""  ?^^  ^^^^  ^ow 
summer  have  a  camo  forl?s  wL-  k^"'"'^^  ^^"  '"  the 
sensible  a  way  ofTmitaHnl  H°^"?  ^^^  ^"^  g^^Is.  how 

the  weaiy  anrLaTSn''rside\?Tw  f  '^  ^^' 
us  not  forget  too  thJ  f™       t   ^    ^"®  ^^^^-    And  let 

shou  d.  when  those  days  come  Xn  for  ."»,  %  ^"^""^ 
meeting  under  its  rocrfnfthr.^  iP  ^  „  *h®  welcomed 
homes  of  thdr  o^i  ^"^  ""^^  'h^"  ^"^^  ^^y  make 

eac?:tl^er?„\rSabbIJi:  InTSl^  that  we  should  serve 
memories  of  H  s  thouehtfuintl  ^  ^^^  ''  «^^"°"«  ^th 
the  holy  day     It  is  Su^^^^^         t^g^  activities  upon 

learn  that  Sunday  is  noinni  *?,?^  "^^'^^^^  ^h°"J<l  ^ariy 
most  unselfisrdaTof  the  wLi^  *^'  .'"°^*  j°y«"«  but  the 
of  its  unselfishneL  fc^""?  ST  '^^"^^  *^^^"^ 
bath  is  not  its  liberty  b«t  ?f «T  I  ^^  P^ntmental  Sab- 
its  disregard  of  ouS  TH?i^'*"^'f '  '*•'  individualism, 
kind  of  a  Sundav  is Th.  If  ^'*.  P^tection  against  that 
people  in  thSL  td^SSVi^  ^^-^^  young 

the  sick,  the  lonelv  aS  fu  T*^"^  ""^^  o"  Sunday  of 
last  not  least  to  be^  cont-H  T^'^'^T^^^-  Among  these 
•o  many  ways  whoL  wirk'nn  T  f"""^  T^^  ^^^  "«  i" 
siderati^n  mi^httLTe  ^s^b^u^der^t^^^    ^'°"^'^'^  ^^ 

Nearlv  nil  K^,  READING   REFERENCES 

^stora/on  of'^^P^r^^^  ^undt  '"f'^^^. "t'.^  '^^'  ^'^  '"^  the 
Sabbath  and  Sunday"  is  an  iln/'     *^''^ys  "The  Scientific  Basis  of 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

PARENTS'   PROBLEMS   CONNECTED   WITH 
THE  DAY  SCHOOL 

It  would  not,  of  cottrse,  be  possible  in  this  handbook  to 
go  very  deeply  into  the  theory  of  education.  The  author's 
plan  is  to  outline  in  the  present  chapter  the  aims  of  public 
education  as  modemly  accepted  and  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  public  school  which  specially  interest  the  home,  and 
in  the  chapter  following  to  suggest  some  ways  in  which 
the  home  and  the  school  ma^  co-operate. 

What  the  School  is  Trying  to  do 
Many  definitions  have  been  made  of  education,  but 
they  really  all  sift  d-.-yn  to  two.  These  represent  two 
standpoints:  one,  that  of  what  humanity  has  to  teach; 
the  other,  that  of  what  the  child  is  to  become.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  need  of  the  child,  education  is  his 
fullest  possible  development.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  work  of  the  teacher,  education  is  to  put  the  child 
in  possession  of  the  best  heritages  of  the  race.  The  for- 
mer approaches  the  child  as  a  growing  organism,  unfold- 
ing from  within;  the  latter  sees  him  as  a  receptacle  of 
knowledge,  lighted  and  watered  from  without.  The 
defect  of  the  first  viewpoint  is  that  alone  it  leaves  the 
teacher  imcertain  as  to  his  goal,  that  of  the  second  is  that 
alone  it  leaves  him  uncertain  of  his  way.  We  need  to 
hold  both  points  steadily  and  together  in  mind  when  we 
engage  in  any  of  the  processes  of  education.  Perhaps 
the  second  view  has  to  be  seen  first,  because  we  must 
know  what  we  have  to  impart  before  we  impart  anything, 
but  we  must  hold  the  first  very  soon  after,  because,  as 
we  learned  in  a  previous  chapter,  this  matter  of  "  impart- 
ing "  depends  very  much  upon  the  capacity  of  the  child, 
which  is  changing  and  limited. 
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Education  as  Acquisition 
We  spoke  of  education  as  the  putting  of  the  child  in 
poss^on  of  the  best  heritages  of  the  race.    What  are 
the  best  heritages  of  the  race? 

oi^i^^^^'i'rP*"!"*^*  "^'"^'  »"^  humanistic?  Leaving 
aside  the  fi«t  for  the  moment,  are  not  the  treasures  erf 
the  race,  as  President  Butler  has  said,  all  answersTtwo 
questions,  the  question  h^,  whose  answer  is  scien^! 
and  the  question  tt;^>'.  whose  answer  is  philosophy"? 
And  has  not  man  insisted  also  in  asking  and  attempting 
to  answer  the  third  question,  whence  ~L  spiritrnTSues? 

JZr^X^f''^  group  we  put  not  only  what  usually  goes 
^^nL^^*\  "!r^l  ^"*  ^"^  geography  and  the  various 
,^^f  i?  ^'?i^"n^n  group  we  place  everything  that 
^.rS^?""^  7^^  *^^  ^^^^  °^  "^"'^  li^«'  activities  and 
f^^^T'  Of  course  the  two  overlap.  Though  we  put 
l^J?  f  »n,*he  nature  group,  yet  it  has  to  do  ^th  m^'s 
modes  of  reckomng.  and  though  we  put  language  in  the 
human  group,  we  recognize  that  it  is  the  meiis  by  which 

fi'JSr"^'/","**"'^  "^f"^^  *^^^^  ^"^  made  known. 
wl?i  T  "^^  group  we  place  those  impulses  and  interests 
wluch  have  mspired  both  philosophy  and  science. 

These  are  the  thmgs  that  are  worth  while.  When  we 
say  that  they  are  worth  while  we  imply  that  our  dviliza- 
tion  has  found  them  so;  we  imply  also'^that  w^S  o^ 
children  to  enter  fully  into  the  life  of  our  civilizatiwi  to 
diare  and  carry  out  the  social  purpose  of  our  race  In 
this  category  of  worth  faUs  G.  Stanley  Hall's  definition 

ifnX^'lv'  •  *°  "^^t  ""^  ^°  ^^"2^^  ^"^ ^at  we  should" 
phS^ff  ^T  ^"""^^  ^  '^^^"^^  the  preparation  of  a 
child  to  earn  a  hvmg.  to  maintain  a  family,  to  become  a 

th^  ^""^^  *°  ^""""^  ^"^  advance  the  life  of  his 

^  Such  is  education,  considered  as  a-quisition.  as  adjust- 

jyJu'^  'lu'^.^u^^'  ^"*  ^^  ^^^^  "°*  yet  learned  our  way. 
Perhaps  the  other  viewpoint  wiU  help  us  to  find  it. 
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Education  as  Unpoldment 
Did  we  consider  only  the  view  of  education  just  named 
which  was  the  only  view  that  used  to  be  considered,  our 
problem  would  be  indeed  simple.    We  would  select  the 
thmgs  worth  while,  either  in  the  order  of  their  worth  or 
of  their  convenience  to  the  teacher,  and  proceed  to  pour 
them  into  or  upon  the  child.     But  we  have  begun  to 
discover  that  at  certain  times  the  child  is  impregnable 
to  knowledge  of  certain  kinds.     The  child  from  a  very 
early  period  is  a  person,  individual,  independent,  positive 
As  Kirkpatnck  has  it,  "  Paul  may  plant  and  Apollos  may 
water,  but  it  is  God  that  giveth  the  increase.    The  educa- 
tor may  plan  and  the  teacher  may  train,  but  the  child 
develops  because  it  is  his  God-given  nature  to  do  so  " 
Neither  need  the  educator  worry,  in  the  case  of  a  normal 
child,  about  the  fact  of  development.     "The  gardener 
does  not  lie  awake  nights  worrying  lest  the  sap  shall  not 
nse,  or  the  nutrient  materials  shall  be  taken  to  the  wrong 
place.    It  would  be  weU  if  the  educator  had  something 
of  the  same  faith  regarding  the  child." 

F.  Clement  C.  Egerton,  an  English  educator,  has  put 

this  faith  into  what  he  calls  his  "  educational  creed  " 

and  it  is  an  excellent  statement  of  the  modem  view  of 

education  as  seen  from  the  developmental  standpoint: 

I  believe: 

That  the  child  is  endowed  at  his  birth  with  certain  latent 

forces  and  powers,  which  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  brinp 

out  and  foster;  ^ 

That  the  child  is  naturaUy  good,  and  that  if  he  receives  a 

fair  chance,  he  himself  will  develop  that  natural  goodness- 

That  the  child  is  better  able  to  teach  himself  than  the  most 
highly  trained  person  is  able  to  teach  him,  and  that  he  will  do 
so  if  opportunity  is  allowed  him ; 

That  the  child's  physical,  mental  and  moral  faculties  should 
be  developed  sunultaneously  and  harmoniously,  not  individually 
and  one  at  the  expense  of  another. 

In  this  view  of  education  the  educator  is  a  gardener 
who  gives  the  plant  (the  growing  child)  a  chance  by 
takmg  out  of  his  way  what  would  impede  his  growth  and 
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by  furnishing  him  the  nutriment  which  our  best  knowledge 
of  his  nature  proves  to  be  best  suited  to  encourage  growth 
at  each  stage  of  his  development. 

Specifically,  our  studies  have  already  shown  us  what  are 
some  of  the  thmgs  to  take  out  of  a  child's  way.    We  have 
seen  that  the  small  child  desires  the  concrete,  what  he 
can  observe  and  measure  and  handle  and  do  with,  so  we 
must  take  abstractions  out  of  his  way.     We  have  seen 
that  he  IS  a  social  being  and  early  loves  to  act  with  others 
so  we  had  better  take  any  isolation  in  study  out  of  his 
way  and  thus  make  education  what  Epicurus  asked  for 
fnends  seeking  happiness  together."    We  have  seen 
that  even  though  he  is  social  yet  he  is  strongly  individu- 
alistic and  has  his  own  ways  of  looking  at  and  compre- 
hending things,  so  we  must  take  out  of  his  way  any  lock- 
step  method  that  prevents  his  trying  his  own  experiments 
and  making  progress  at  his  own  rate. 

So  too  we  already  see  some  of  the  factors  that  wiU  helo 
his  development:  more  self-help,  mere  tactual  experiences, 
interests  that  shall  give  power  instead  of  requirements 
that  shall  use  it  up.  Perhaps  our  two  best  ways  in  educa- 
tion may  be  said  to  be,  to  teach  the  child  to  want  things 
and  how  to  find  things.  ^ 

Now,  having  said  this,  we  return  to  our  other  viewpoint 
oj  education,  that  of  what  the  teacher  has  to  give  The 
child,  we  say,  can  receive  only  as  he  is  ready,  so  the 
teacher  s  task  is  to  arrange  his  treasures  not  in  the  order 
m  which  he  might  prefer  to  impart  them,  but  in  the  order 
arid  in  the  aspect  in  which  the  child  can  apprehend  them 
He  endeavors  to  adapt  his  work  to  the  inner  processes 
of  the  child.  But  he  is  also  training  the  child  to  an  ad- 
justment to  varying  situations  in  society  to  secure  their 
highest  value.  This  implies  not  only  watering  and  f ertil- 
^?^h  pruning  and  trimming  the  human  plant.  The 
skilful  teacher  is  he  who  can  help  maintain  the  child's 
theThiM    °        and  direct  that  growth  without  maiming 

James'   definition  puts  the   two  viewpoints  in  one- 
iirducation  is  the  organization  of  resour:es  in  the  human 
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being,  of  powers  of  conduct    that  ^haV  fit-  u-      .     , . 
social  and  physical  world  "  ^^  ^'"^  *°  ^'^ 

The  Special  Problems  of  the  School 

responsibi  ities;  and  no  Dmfi~!«im  tL       •  °*  "'^"' 

tocritidsmoriSgertoffiS™  today  is  so  sensitive 
The  world  is  Ml  of  dlmnr  1^  ,  recognized  opportunities, 
and  the  Uvest"Sp°^  '^Z^^t  ^S^^S''  ""'  '^'"-''• 

sodet^  will  afforf^d  Swe^'s^^°°'Ln  "'  "^  -^ 

^situ|°?!^;;rofni°4fs:sion  '^""™-  ^^'-^ 

y^  problems  of  opportunity.     Though  it  ,'«  fT,o  . 
nized,  the  school  is  by  no  means  thpr^w!.  •     i     ^^^''^" 
of  education.     The  yo4rchn??ets  mn?i^f  "^^  l  ^f  "^^ 

tion,    this  IS  a  nusnomer  since  the  people'  do  not^Jt^  f^Z 
the  majonty  of  our  population  areSyadeS  1  of  iel? 

atter  they  are  fourteen  years  old-  thpv  l^nvo  w  ^^P'® 

r|;;  if ^  ir-te'  j^eTsj^^siy"  i;  K^x^r: 
are^«i;:.!^:dr?or,k'^:HL■^^,^^^^^^^ 

getting  readv  for  Mf^-  uL  ;.  r  •  ,£"*  *^®  ^^^^<^  is  not 
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rod,  marked  off  about  an  inch  on  his  fint-pr  —  fh.t  , 
chTd'sTu^L"^  '°°''f  "  a  sketch"n  his'Smet  c'*  ^ 
him  is  ft^  .  f  ^^  P'fu^'^'  °i  ""'"g^'  "he.,  the  world  around 

ps^l^eif  ^to^i^Te  S  isX  witf  r£;rp.:d 

^^sSrSSSSS 

^C'nTr"*  ""^  «"^"'="ive  of  having  no^Srciseafilf 
rhe  most  recent  recognition  of  educators  is  tW  of  th„ 
need  of  enlarging  the  life  of  the  school  by  retatnf it  with 

rbu^rsra-'ud^oftire^oLtii^L^^^ 

r^l  iff  '"'"  "^""^  '"'"''°«  that  is  a  part  of  his 

asl;j:tepSTxi^faitStrt.?s^,^5rr 

entirely  inadequate  for  the  need.     The  S  Iw?  w^? 
g^ip'^jrrScfel-nrrSa? 

Sid  one"o  men  '"^fl^  'f  *"«*  reason  almosfa 

£1  r  iiTthi'':/^^^  irSs^iVt^rT^L^ 

wants  to  r^nS;.?  ^^  ^^^''  ^"^^^  "°  ^^"^  ^°^  that.     He 
wants  to  co-operate,  to  organize,  to  work  with  others-  in 

a  crowded  room  the  only  possible  way  to  teTch  is  to  t^ich 

each  sociable  youngster  as  if  he  were  in  solite^  con£^ 
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of  keen  teaohere,  domineered  and  drivfn  bv  a^W  ^^a 
?'";Pr'l  of  ward  heelers  and  e^en  LcS^^le^rf 
Another  tragedy  is  the  complete  ignorance  of  mre^i^n; 
only  as  to  the  methods,  but  as  to  the  very  pm^s  'f  ?he 
mstitution  m  which  their  children  ^nonH  «,•  u^ ""' 
of  their  waking  hours  Them^f  3^  •  ^^  ''^""  P*"^ 
educators,  even^e&h  wo^hi^    T^e  feS'rf  ora^r? 

arii"  oS'^f  Z'f?  f^Hf "?""'  P'-°Wems  are  those  that 

Sfe  ^me  ot  tS     u"^-    '^"^'^  '^  ""o™  °"'y  *» 
and  commeidal  staS'  oSn  '   '"   ^  """^'^   industrial 

for  tSnrable'e^tfons  :Tth''ou?^^LT  f '"" 

^K;r  tr^^/ w- ^?s!||  S 

The  problem  of  moral  education  is  becoming  recogn-zed 
as  the  greatest  that  is  before  our  schools  todav     wl 

wSaS  ^"Sl^SSibif-lSlt,-^-^'  ^^ 

r&i^  s-'^srn^i^r  ''?^TotSS "° 

ter  be  obtained  ?  WUl  it  come  out  of  totCkf  aL  fo™=; 
and  direct  teaching?  Or  is  it  entirely  ~at"cha^' 
ter  <s  caught,  not  taught  "  ?    Have  we  sufficien  matS 
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diLioH^^^^^  '^'-  ""'"y  organisation  and 

rS-  K  A^  schools?  Or  is  it  true,  as  our  Roman 
Catholic  brethren  so  earnestly  insist,  that  there  is  no 
guarantee  of  character  without  a  religious  has  s  tha  th"s 
religious  basis  cannot  be  assured  to  Si.  unless  it  i^  given 
by  the  day  school?  Shall  we.  therefore  anticforte 
creating  Protestant  parochial  schools  rdivfdTnrthe 
school  moneys  among  the  sects  or  establish^  supole 
mental  schools  of  religious  education  in  our  fhuXs 
These  are   the  questions,   and   the  answers  are  many 

^^J^^z:^:"  ^^^"^^^  --^  ^— t 

Chirac^!  but^°"'  ^^'''  ''  ""^^^^^  ^'  *^^  foundation  of 

2.     Our  governmental  structure  will  never  permit  the 

use^  of  public  money  for  the  teaching  of  religfonTy  the 

^Pho..if^?^^^^^"^^-P^°P^^  .^^''or  ^^^  introduction  into  the 
^^^  lu^  T""^  '^'^^''*'  ^'i^'  "^oral  teaching,  but  rely  still 
upon  the  character  of  carefully  chosen  teachers  as  the 
best  moral  asset  of  the  public  schools. 
.  J"ef  Tu^""^  strongly  aroused  to  the  need  of  renewing 
and  strengthemng  moral  and  religious  teaching  by  parents^ 
tT,f  ■  Q    ^^^  ^""l  worxing  hard  for  the  improvement  of 

pHn.f?"'^^^''^^.^^'  ^"^   '^'    extension    in    social    and 
educational  directions  into  the  week. 

6.  They  are  deeply  interested    in  plans  for  riving 

T^tS^^nV^'T'''  teaching-tha^t  is.  oJstaSI 
educational  quahty.  done  outside  the  school  by  any  sect 

7.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  they  have  not  seen  clearlv 
to'thT.?."'^"^  of  affording  adequate  rel^ous  educS 

The  Parent's  Viewpoint  op  These  Problems 
Ihe  parent  sees  these  problems  not  only  from  a  general 
bin  from  a  specific  viewpoint.     He  himself  has^onSS 
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they  are,  be  granted  to  thTi'™'*''^''  he  knows  what 
dear  to  him.  Tt  uslherefoj''""^  "^P'"  ''ho  are  so 
been  said,  with  the  ^are^'^  ^'-  ^°  °>""'  "^at  has  just 
mind.    Let  „s  aSJ  oSves  ^JT'f  .P^'^'W  '" 
concerning  the  schools  arrefatJTn    °    ""ese  questions 
.    1-    Is  the  school  whiS  my  lid  Z  7"  *'!'^"="- 
in  possession  of  the  best  hmW  of  th!       P"'""/  '"''" 
that  particular  school  ought  ?oH^  .  ?  ^r?^'  ^  '"••  '^ 
reason  because  of  uninteXent  df^  ?"•    ?  ""*■  '^  'he 
board,  imperfect  su^^ris  on  L  ,r"™  ^Y  ^e  school 
Pnncipal,  inadequate  eSment   nr     ^xP^^nt^ndent  or 
,  2.    Is  the  school  which  m^lh^u"."'*'^'"  teaching.' 
factorily  assisting  in  tSchiId'L5''M"  "tending  satis- 
which  one  of  the  rea^nf  ust  ™»  f"™.''    ""i^not, 
Jt;  or,  if  none  of  theiT^thi  L  ™n"on«I  accounts  fo; 
it,  to  some  degree!  my  o^t^l:?"  *^'  ^^  **«  child  or  is 

ideals  and  meSTth'rSht%'"^.°'="*'y  """'^  'he 
w4  ^°,^'lfe?t J  iS^  ^Pe^cia.  scho^?>;elating  its 

n:"'s*rud^41httij£V-"^^^^^^ 

are  spending  l^  Z-  SaT  sSS  <'°  ^  8"^  'hat  we 
proportionate  to  our  pop„?a w""""  '  ^  '""  °^  """^y 

of  teact" '(^LSr?o^-Xn'°r?'^  *°  "-^  "-^^ 
teaching  material  (such  as  btX  l"l  '"«•  '°  sufficient 

etcO.ortothebestsu^^rviW  •  '^''°'^'°ri<'^.  Aops, 
or  careksstaste'^  ''  '^'''  ^^  ^"'d™'^  of  deliberate 
th|-sch^lS4^-;-r,  ^e^^^iasses  ^  *e  teacher  in 

stand  ^tTZTa,:'Crlj:'-'^:i°"  "^  o-  "ty 
t^tbooks,  if  any;  hoTo&h™,M  ^''u  ^^ool  ?  What 
who  supervises  ^d  inst^  ^t^.t'*  2^ S^T; 
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phasizin^  the  need  of  rccoenS  3  t^!  school  problems,  the  first  em- 
two  thetmportanceofSsSfhechM^  ?'■  }"^'^?J"al.  the  other 
m  which  he  lives.  DewSv'  The  SoS  ^'''^"Sh.education  to  the  times 
book,  influential  in  cauS  us  toTclltTlh^'"^  ^'T^^  K""  '"'Rhty  'itt'c 
.  Some  further  questions  by  means  of  wh£h  '^^  o"treach  of  the  L-hool. 
situation  are  suggested  in  ICirSrirk-r-p  T  '"''>'  \''^^  ^^''  ^"^^  school 
pp.  357-360.    A  nlan  fnr  ^"■''P^'"5^'^  s     Fundamentals  of  Child  Studv  " 

toward  the  cloi^of  ;hi?courr"ir.7"y  ^^  '^^  ?^1^^  ^«  worked  o^ut 
time.  ^  ^°^^'^-     -^"c  class  may  decide  to  use  it  at  this 

whl^li'^^yotrchilS^^^^  particularly  those 

:*  Schools  of  Tomorrow.'-  Dr  John  De^v'  r^h^i^^^'  ^^  ^'.'^ ''  ^^^^V'^ 
has,  with  the  aid  of  his  daughf^r  taken  uno;it  ^''^^^^J^'onal  philosopher, 
in  school  life,  describing  eS  system  ?ranh^.ii&  °"f  ^^  "'^^  movements 
jng  as  a  part  of  child  trlining  The  kcvnte l^i,''"'^  discussing  its  mean- 
"  Learning  is  a  necessary  inddonV^f  £  r^  °^-*u^  ^"i:^^y  '^  this  sentence: 
method  described  S2  rS^tsTn  the  orf  '"^  "^'l^  '"^^  «tuations."  Each 
real  situation,  to  sXtitut^ict  f«I^v,  •^''°^*°  ?"'  ^^^  '^^ild  close  to  a 
kindergarten  is  de^ribed  ^,n^  .  experiences  for  book  knowledge.  The 
varied  is  the  aS)arS  that  fstlkn.^^h^^  ^\'^  *°  understfnd  how 

"gifts"  a  booK,  pubh&  by^^^^^^^ 

entitled  "  Experimental  Studies  in  K-JnHL^l'^^^'rS"'"'"^'^  University, 
mended  as  giWng  in  fuller  detSl  whSnr^A"^^"  Education  "  is  recoml 
contributions  and  the  limitations  ^f  tW,  m'  H'^^'^y-  ^"^^^^  °"t"n«s.  The 
This  chapter  may  well  t^  suSoml.i?  ^ontesson  system  are  discussed. 
System  Examin^,"  tL  fuB  and  fi^i,/5i-P^'"%^  l''  7^^  Montessori 
educator's  methods.  ConnSed  with  tfi  ^"^'''"?  °^  V'^  ''""'^"t  Italian 
much  space  is  devoted  to  ^SdisJiLion^f^^^^^^^^^^  *'he  kindergarten, 

will  enjoy  reading  the  work^nf  S  ?u  -P'^^  ^"  education.  Here  one 
tion  '■)'and  Cur?fs  C'  EduSti^n  th?^^^^^^^^  ^'  ^.^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^'^  Educa- 

ganization  of  Play  ").  BuTlest  nn  JJi^  u^^  ^""^  ^^<^  Practical  Or- 
or  make  the  term^"  P  ay  '"cover  whollvuif^^  ^'^^  *°°  ^^""^^  *  ^""^t'O" 
work,  Munroe's  "  New  DeSs  in  FHnl..-  '^^..^^,?  r"«^?"y  known  as 
corrective.  The  descrintioi^f  f  L %  •  1,  ''^'S^  "J"'"  ^  wholesome  as  a 
and  the  ElementaTscKl  of  the  Unlv^r'^  ^'^T  -^^  ^''^^"'^  Education 
step  higher  through  the  gSdes  Whin  nf  P^  °^  '^^'''°""  '^^■^'^^  "«  up  a 
and  pre-vocationll  parts  of  eduS^'on  ^^- ^^^^y^^onics  to  the  industrial 
schools,  to  which  further  referencf^nro  ^•^^"'■^"y  ^^  describes  the  Gary 
tion  (XXXIII-XXXVO  The  wl  H^/'T!5  '"iP"'  ^^^P^^^^  "P""  ^oca- 
cation  in  the  arts.  Modern  cd^^.l-T^'  "''^  •  ^■- "  -'^  ^7  ^''t^"*  "PO"  edu- 
ea«cationthe.mustbean7rtgri?kgi^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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KoT^t"EdS^i«;i°H"'^^'«,  «-; -vcrcd  in  Henry  Turner  Bailey's  litrle 
Our  most  recent  outUne  of  the  W^L«r.  "i*  ^^'^^  ^^'•^*^  ^'«^  school. 

oumiot-  he"kin3  te' ?"^  ^^Y  ""I'^h  «»-"*  tJ^^t  most  vital  of 
thinking  this  oStf  there  is  a  brilHnn?  n'n'^  ''^"^'^^  *°  '"^^«-  To  aid  us  Tn 
C  Hanford  Hende?S/ '•  Vh"aHs"  t^' S^Edi^r^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

ArS^  ffiSS^i-^;  }^»»i^'7  £r^-^-  (Ann 


III  '  ' 

J 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
HOME  AND  SCI'OOL 
The  two  persons  who  share  between  them  the  largest 
part  of  a  child's  time  ought  to  be  the  closest  friends  and 
co-workers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  majority  of  mothe,^ 
do  not  know  more  than  the  name  ol  the  teacher  who 
tkf fr  vu  ^  '^'^  j^°F«  a  day  for  five  days  a  week  with 
their  children,  and  the  majority  of  teachers  have  never 
even  seen  the  mothers  ot  half  their  children.  There  are 
iwTV"^^?;'  ^'  ^^''  '^"^"^^^  situation.  One  is  the 
hZi  '?%'^1'^  °^  -1  *^^"^^"''  S°^"g  to  th-  i- .dividual 
homes  of  forty  pupils.     Another  is  that,  under  the  de- 

But  the  chief  difficulty  is  with  the  mother,  who  in  rele- 
?^,-mJ?  f  TJ°''  P^""*,"^  *^^  intellectual  training  of  her 
chid  .;i^.  the  school  teacher  forgets  that  thf  whole 
to  inl  ^u  f  ^°°^'/"d  that  she  still  has  much  to  give 
to  and  much  to  get  from  that  teacher. 

th  Jnf.Sff^S'^  °^  ^^^  chapter  is  to  discuss  briefly  some  of 
relat^.  ""^^^  '"  "^^'^^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^"d  the  school  are 

Home  and  School  Leagues 
niffon^'J^S^^^i?  the  case  in  our  country,  the  fresh  recog- 
?tX  •  lu^  dpirabihty  of  interesting  the  home  more 
of  i  '''^n^'  ''^°?  has  already  taken  on  the  dimension! 
of  a  movement  "  and  there  have  sprung  up  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  or  Home  and"^  School  Leases. 
^rnt  T  ^^.^^^^ted  in  state  and  national  organizatbns 

denS  hv  ^1^^^^'  ^^  '">°°^  '^^'^^'^  ^"d  superinten: 
nnrfi  S,^"""  ^^^'^  '°^'^ties  are  usually  heartily  sup- 
^Z  Z  A^^  ^""^  an  earnest  effort  to  bring  school  needs 

oafrons  Tr  '^'^'''  '^^  ^^'"^^  knowledge  of  school 
patrons.     They  are  sometimes  a  bold  endeavor  to  appeal 

to  Se?Lnnl"\^'  ^T^"^  '"^°^^  ^^^^d^  °^  I^'itical  rings 
to  the  people  themselves,  and  often  the  very  development 
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expenditure  upon  the  ShSk  «nrf  ,^?[  ""''  "'°"-'  honest 
modem  methcSTof  ^ueTon     Pm™'?^  '"""duMion  of 

of  view  they  express  fhTcSavo^"   stud/alS"  •''  >"'"' 
the  schoo  s  in  which  thpiV  /^,..«  TiT  i  j  V  ^"°  improve 

The  individual  .^Pothe?^  T  ^'"«  ^^^^^'^d. 

busy.  professionaT?eacher  S  nrot^f/f ^^  u^"^^"«  ^^e 
which  she  is  a  part   she  o"--  ^^^^f  ^^^  ^^  ^^e  group  of 
learns,  perchance  that  tha^rnf?^^^^   °  ^^^  '^^°«''  ^nd 
motherCheart  and  «n^tf  ^"^"5'''°"''  P^'*^"  also  has  a 
own  child  whom  she  ?J'^''''-'"^i7  knowledge  of  her 
glectedo?mTSc  sto^^     ST^"^  '^°"«^^  ^°  ^^  "^- 
diflference  between  thTaititud^'^Tf^'^P^^^!,^  significant 
"hen  they  comVinto  the  srhr^l  K  ^^^^  ^"^  °^  "^^^hers 
first  parent-teacher  m^tU^h^ffl^^  ^^^"^"^  ^^^'^ 
the  equipment  and  ?h^  syftem    Cuf  th J  '"  T''''^^  ^" 
asks.   "Where  does  Johnny  Ti't ?"    Tvf. T^^^' ^^^^^ 
suggest  both  the  administrative  anH  thV"^  *'^'',  ?"»t"des 
ments  that  are  HkX  fo^^I        .  ^f  P^^"^!  J'^Prove- 

And  despite  the  SnS?^^^^^^^  '"^^  conferences, 
but  be  convinced  thatthT^^rlZ  ^-^  ^^""^^'  °"e  <^annot 
co-operation  between  th^^^  the  starting  of 

case  of  the  individual  bov  or^rWc  .u  ?^  """^^^^  ^"  ^^e 
organizations  ^  ^"^  ^"^^ ''  *^^  ^^t  result  of  such 

mithir  miy  Sake  al'o'^VrofitabT  "^'.  ^'^^^  ^^^  « 
her  child  than  any  oth^r  I  wnnU    ^  condensed  study  of 

ab«.t  that  cMd  tfanTeth^LT'  ""  '  """'^  -!«« 

child  V?heSt"li'''*-'?r^'l^^^  *''^  '^»lt  that  the 
progress.     It  ,?that  th»    ".?'"  •''V^  ''^''°°'  '"''kes  better 

the  child  to  right  studvwf  "K"^"'  P'^P^'-^'J  to  help 
"Snt  study  habits  at  home  and  that  the 
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Teaching  the  Child  at  Home 
«  JS!^         ^'  ^""^  magazine  articles  give  expression  to 

in  almost  every  published  instance  the  bnScv  of^h^  • 

Fair  and  are  always  looked  askance  at  therrsfems  cW 

,-n  l^V^?  ^"?^'^^"  ^^'hether  their  o^r-deleT^^^^^^ 
in  one  direction  is  reallv  timp  Qn^r^ri    Z^u  "^Y^^opment 

.^dy  for  life  or  in  livi^the  M^;^^^j  thfrttae'^"'"^ 
Sid?  W  lin''°"*^'?v'°."'<^*'''"S  to  be  said  on™he  other 

go  t^te -t^  ea^Mr,t^r  s£ 

has  saved  from  two  to  five  vears  of  rn„f,-r!rt.  J    " 

yj  nvt.  years  or  routine  preparation, 
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No  doubt  there  irmuch  waste  S^^^  ^T^  ??  ^'"«- 
doubt  there  is  muchloi  nfti^I^  wholesale  teaching;  no 

order  or  in  tL  ^^ng  way  ^ULt^u^S  ^  '^^  ^°"S 
show  us  some  needfd  ^H,',  J/  T  f  "g^t.parents  can 
thankful.  TnT  prepare  our  n,^r^  "^tf T^'  ^^*  "«  be 
institutions  to  a'^cept '  hem    "^"^^^  ""^^^^^  ^^  ^^^er 

tralSnf  though'  L'TarfiS"^  '^^  ^T^^^^^^^  «^  ^-"^e 
child  from  T  fame  of   t^lJf^"f-  u  ^-  ^^"""ourished 
from  one  to  two  ™^  in  fi^^""^^  ^^Y^^  '^  mentally 
in   the  first  gTdesTschc^f'^Th?  ''f  "^'^^^^  ^^^^^ 
system  at  the  bottom  and^is  ^toLTT.  *^l  «^^^« 
tinually  generates  more  ji^er  than  he  .1?^   "^^^^  '°"- 
osity  and  alertness  are  d^dened^^/t-y^^'  ^^  ^""- 
high  school  a  monotonoti.  ^«^^    ^  ?^  '^  ^'^^^^  *°  '"each 
If  the  mocher  hTt^?  to  telch  wT^'T-f  •  ^"^^^'d^al. 
how  little  extra  time  ft  takis  if  .h?'    "^.i*  ^s  surprising 
opportunities  of  hS^^vervSv  Iv      f '  *^^  educational 
•  if  she  will  skilfullHSS  Sf  To  "  h'T""'^.*^^^  ^"^ 
she  may  a  little  later  ^Sh  ^nlTll       u^"^^  requirements, 
ably  advanSd  grade  Tl^     l^^-^^"^^^'  ^*  ^  ^°"^der: 
and  ;^-.iy  abL  to  me;t  fS'^"^  "^^"^  ^'  healthier,  more  alert 

school  or  not.  rd.  chlir.SSpt;!!"''^*^^  "^  '°^  '^ 
ShIl?';e':™^e^P„:^j  t^'^SS  «  -7  passing  question: 

our  child  will  S^send  hl^^^T*"l?'"P?"'°''^  «'Wch 
ably  the  tho™ugt^„"g^j^S^^°J'iP^"'^-Y-^^^^ 
up  to  judge  men  as  men,  and  don't  fet  him  it  =  ^""8h"n 
anstocrat."    The  careful  mother  dcS  no^^nM  ""^  °'  *" 

She  wish/s  her-^d  SS°"titrSSlZ'rtd 
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customs  inconsistent  with  her  own;  she  may  fear  actual 
moral  contanunation.     The  difficulty  ofteTfs  M^l 

mPthnf  ^T^V°PP°^!^^^y'  '^^  ^"bj^cts  of  stud^Jnd  Se 
methods  of  the  public  school  not  being  adequate  to 

Sw^  ^' w™  ^°[  ""^^^"^«  t°  an  institutioHf  Wghe? 

^S  in^th??  ''"'^^^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^h^  tendency  isT 
creasmg,  m  the  larger  centers,  toward  a  seoaration  nf 

pupils  even  m  the  public  schools  along  liLfof  ralr^ni 

wealth  and  that  private  schools  are  Sg  'n  Ipularit^ 

ll'J^^'  ^  K^""  ^t°  '^^''  ^''  °^  first-bom  ou'T&pub^^^^ 
school  may  be  much  mterested  in  increasing  the  aDoroorir 
tions  for  the  public  schools  and  in  raising  thdr  Sards' 

chM  toXm  "'  ?  ""^-^  'T^''  ^-  ^^^  to  ind  r^cond 
generous  ?tk*tn^^  "'^  where  school  appropriations  are 
generous  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  few  private  schook 
can  afford  to  pay  the  salaries  to  their  teachS  that  Tre 
paid  in  the  public  schools.     Their  patrons  S>  are  of  ten 

oTs^^Zs^^.^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^^-  ^-  -  rigor^  ^ndtS 

beWdisc^^^^^^  ^'"^y  ^^'^'  «^hool  is  still 

uemg  oiscuosed.     Of  one  fact  we  are  sure,—  not  manv  rhi] 
dren  m  the  early  grades  know  how  to  stidy^oS  %^e " 
home  study  is  required  it  does  not  become  effec?fve  iTess 
It  is  supervised  and  guided  by  the  parent. 

The  Home  as  a  Laboratory 
Mention  was  made  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  movements 

in^ins^L'^^^^^^       'f'^  ""^  equip^ment  aT^e  mo 
inexpensive  and  effective  laboratory  of  the  practical  art< 

Ji'  w-  ^^^"^  ^°'  ^^"^^^ti^  s"^nce,  the  W  garden 
for  horticulture  and  nature  study.     The  movement  ^s 

SlgTskrwhifror"^.  «^^  teachersTa^t^en 
Sfce  in  P^n  •^^'J-'^  ^^^  ^^"'^  opportunities  for 
practice  in  even  wider  directions.     They  have  directlv 

for  which  the  home  could  furnish  models   tasks  f^r^h 
mg  wnich  the  home  might  easily  supplement  with  its 
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These  tWw^ught  tohCl^nntP"!^  °'  'h*^"^'*  talk, 
undone.  Musidanf  teH  us  tto  n^mr  't  *""  °">" 
practice  a  child  may  have  he  Sn'not  J^n^'  .^"^  """^^ 
education  if  he  Uves  inThnm.    "?i  ^f"^  ^et  a  musical 

his  home  notoJ^  S  anv^"h,r,^^  "'"'^^t^'l  'f  » 
any  music  but  ra^ttafnor  £es^v,hl*^  ^^f?'  """"^ 
the  weather?  anything  out  of  doore  but 

and^oSLn'Xge'nTust^d  ^"  "^^"^  ""^  '*  '^  '■'-'  -n 
from  a  particulfr  tj^  of  hnm»    l^''™  ?  g^n^tally  come 

of  high  tWnSng.Xfn  S?her  thr,°'P'^'"''?"«'  •"•' 
no  doubt  good  for  a  cWM  w  }u       ''«>'"5»'s  living  is 

by  such  a  Lmefmorfta^ihe  fU  ?hftTh?fr  °j!-'?"'5 
school  recomn^ends  actually  eiSfii^'lt^tuS^dd*  *^ 

M»m,     ''""!  ^",°°''  *^  *  L^i'o^R  Home 

that  are  pigeonholed  in  l^fi  S"'f  .^PfciaUy,  families 
for  only  5,1  lowe?  Wtion    of  f  h*'"'  "^.'"^  ^"i*aW« 
sleeping,  and  seek  thS  reS^tfon  tw  '   u^  '^^'"^  ^<1 
social  life  elsewhere     In^^  ,^'i    ll^i"""*  ^"^  their 
outside  itself  to  tea  W     'S^J^'vJ''^  ^"""^  ^as  to  go 
the  dance  hall  the  mot?,S  n,Vt      l*^  ^°°"'  the  club, 
park,  do  for  tte  Wy  XtTt  S,n  °^?'  th^™>■semeni 
disadvantages  of  Se  sSion^     k  ° '°'' 't^^^ •    The 
cialized  amusement  tends  to  Sh  ^  "'"??"■    Commer- 
above  the  aspitSioS  of  S,!^  ^  °\'^ther  than  to  rise 
easily  links  itStftHc^  te^^^^,  Z^T  "  ^'^'^-     It 
conraetcialize  vice  th^Tit If amuiieS°''TP'^''tf' «  ^ 

separates  the^  -mL^^ftrfaili'^^^^f .^J^haUt 


M 
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stand  any  strain  but  that.  At  this  Tv.,nf  +t,«  i.  ,  , 
people's  institution,  steps  foLard^ndofftr^^^^V}'^ 
Its  buildings  would  othirwiS™  enTtv  5f -^Z^'  Hp* 
hours  when  the  home  neeTslhem  ^^e/^re  thereV^' 
made  into  recreation  centers,  to  which  tLS,nwT' 
may  repair.  They  may  plav  or  Zld^/rl  i  ^  ^^"^'^y 
gather  in  social  ^oups     They  m^^l?!^'"'^  or  simply 

braxy.  the  pianos,?he  ^mnlfch^e  S  a"n1  tl^^^^^ 

schcf^ in :ii Zhtst^ti^T^^^^^^^^^   ^Tf^ 

ideal  is:  "  For  all  classp<;  nf  oil  „  "^°^f  ,^?rk,     and  its 

tio„a>  ain,,   pofnt ing"  tow°Ms"  t^ ;«STIfl''VT 
church,  providing  the  inr^nfiSro  « iT-  f  "P°"s  life  of  the 

and  unifying  tte's^-aSSS^rft^a?:  Z^^t'  }^Sl=- 
State  and  of  the   Nation  "     t^    ^-  ^^^  member  of  the 

recreates  the  mother  a^gives  the  Z^'f'  '^'.  '"^^^^' 
ing  life  than  even  thkt  of  t Wreet  if  rt.T".  '"'"T,'" 
toward  the  home  while  at  flfJ  !!  Z^  ^^^^^  favorably 
ideals  of  the  .h^,  tL^^t^Z  l^flSr^  '"^ 
M     1?  ri  /-«  Reading  References 

UttVSreS!  '^Sr^'niKl^^^^^^^^^  T^^^V"  ^^^^  ^^^^  training  of 
Home-MadeKindergaS"  Mrs  DSntWr°'^  Archibald  Smith's  "A 
sori  Mother  "  teUs  how  to  use  the' AlCntls^Sd?^'^  ^'^^''^  "  ^  ^o^tes- 
nur^ry.  Educators  prefer  that  mo£?S  nTJ^"^  apparatus  in  the 
children  very  far  in  the  techr^{n,,^^ti  ■  °?*  attempt  to  carry  little 
V.  M.  HiUjS:s  "  CMd  TSnt^'^etiSX^?^  they  enter"lK 
mother  explicit  directions  for  using  SfcSon  J.^"*^^"^y-  It  gives  the 
informal  educational  purposes,     piees  3  sT?-  i^^^f  .°PP°rtunities  for 

P^f„M5-/06,  to  physL?7raining?Sgesl^i.^l%to7a*°>^^*  ^'^^• 
185-218,  to  simple  manual  training      Por  til  -c'^.ythmicarts;  pages 

may  be  useful:  KotzschmarV^S  Honr  l^^""  ^"^^^'^^  the  fo  lowing 

fr°"'?  ",^^"  ^^°ther  iits  U?  cSk^  tTmn^  Music."  Constant 
Manual  of  Play."  ^^'    ^"^  WiUiam  Byron  Forbush's 

Suggestions  that  will  be  heloful  to  mnth^,^  ■ 

found  in  Miss  Earharfs  "  TraEl  th^rh^W  /"c?"!,^')?  '^^'"^  study  are 
Perry's  "  The  Larger  Use  of  ScL,^  if  ^  *^  ''tudy/^  139-1 76. 

Of  the  socialized  pubic  sdS,l.  ^'^""^  "^"^^    describes  the  varied  uses 
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stage.  It  is  time  for  us  to  JX^''^^"'^  ^^  every 
agreeable  manifestadon/  ttt  tpSrT/teS'  ^  ^  ''f 
denly,  even  in  the  most  oatiVntlf.  «  1 '  r^P.  ^^^  sud- 
select  some  that  ca^S  anxietv  i^  T^T^  '^^'^^^^"-  We 
social  relationshiMn  that  thev  .ff  ^  ^"^^- ,  ^^^^  ^^ve 
individual  morality  ^^  ^^^''^  ^^^1  as  weU  as 

Tfiio    •        1-  Lying 

yoiS^^pISnf  T^tnTh?^^^^  always  shocking  to  the 
from  the  days  of  the  Itlr^tJ  ^  '".^'^  ^^^^  "  has  even 
moral  life,  ^'^e  paren?^.^^  T'"^  fundamental  to  the 
other  psalmist  Lid     "rhlS  i^LT^'^^^^  ^^^^  a"- 

liars.  he  might  have  sIS  it  ff  hi  i  • '*^'  ^^^*  ^"  "^^n  are 
children.    Ld  yeTit  woulf  h^"  ?'"^?  concerning  young 

child  is  naturallH  trStll^er  a^^^^^^^^^      "^  ^?  ^^^*  *^^ 
fact  is  that  up  to  six  or  so  hi  f.n"  -I  ^l  '^  ^  ^^^r.    The 
weU  as  what  he  Ss     He  .im^  ^""'^  "^^^^  ^^  ^^inks  as 
mingled  fancies,  ffcts   supoosSorf.  ''^l^'  '^^  ^^""^  of 
active  brain  has  fasteLd  tSe?    ^^  ^^^"^^  *^^*  ^^^ 
is  told  him  and  he  Mevesfhlt  fi,-  ^-  ^^''^P^'  whatever 
the  same  as  its  being  so     '^m?"^^"^.^  ^^^"^  ^«  ^  ^^ 
me  what  the  truth  ^  ^  th^^/  ^°^'^'*  ^^"^eone  tell 
child  cried  out^ne  dav^fter  L  if^"  u^"  ^^-  "  ^  ««le 
lying.    Telling  the  tSh  is  not  ^    -^^  i^^"  "^^"^^^  ^^^ 
"^  ^~-^  Pr-ess  witSly  ofTs^  ^^  ^^^^  "^  ^^ 

Wi^fr^^y  heLdtu't  olal^k^'J^'r.'^^  ^^  ^°  ^-^y- 
the  night  W  mixed  up  ti^wh^tTv^  °'  f'.^^^  ^" 
reported,  with  faulty  memorier  if  hl^  ^7  ^"^^y'  ^"^ 
resemblance  to  fact.^  GcSlSa^a'tS  So^TrL^ 
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yourself  you  <SZ^Zentt^y'Z^'';tf'r  ^'^  ^^^  ^^ 
seems  to  over-exerdse  the  tmth      ^     ^  ^^  sometimes 

member,  and  he  rive?  thl  T  •  '.  ^^  "^"^^  "«*  quite  re- 
him.  Natumllv  hhtt.^  '^^^  ?"'^^^  ^^^^  occurs  to 
to  keep  hir^ut^troubL'"'"^''  '^'  ^"  ^  "^°«t  l^l^ety 

JtTmpres^^^^^^^^  ^esires  to  make  a 

Then  there  is  "  tL^irherofp^'l^"ll^^.^  ^"'^^^' 
protect  others.  Part  of  thl  '^  when  the  child  lies  to 
"  Truth  is  for  friend^'  """^^  °^  childhood  is  that 

^-^m^t^^^^^^^  "hot  lies." 

they  are  told  to  get  ^? advent ^'^^  untruthfulness; 
self  from  ill  consequent  Hof  r^^^  ''^  .^  ^^^^""^  one's 
an  excited  nnnd  of of^^^rous  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

punished,  hot  Ues  shoi,]H  «^^f  1      ^•.  ,  ^°^^  ^^^  must  be 

We  ne^d  to  cSs  der  the   '  ^^^^^^^  ^^"•^^ted- 

truths.  If  he  is  but  fivp  ^,  ^  ^  *^^  ''^'^^  ^^o  tells  un- 
to tell  many  a  LdJ^ItiX"  ^Z  ^P?^-  't'  ^'  ^'  "^^ly 
haps  be  taUdng  fo7^ec?^but  tf  «  vi!.^'f ^*  ^^  "^^^  P^^- 
it  is  a  more  serious  matter  S«oh  f  v,?-*^"  *^"^  ^  ^e* 
by  fancy,  but  is  eithTfo^nt  tL ^'^^l'*  ?  "°*  ^^^"^^^J 
IS  most  easy  or  pleaint  T^f  £•  ^^^'^  °^  ^^^^^  ^hat 
untmthsfor^heXTL?;:t^J?oi--^d  -to  telling 

To^^l  ^Id^Stltl^^^^^^^  ^^.^^ 
his  brain,  and  to  wWp  him  whrt^"»f  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ^o^^^^es 
only  tempts  him  U>£cT^^TJ^  ^t'  ^^^  ^^^"^  desire 
skilfully.  The  best  warto  co^l'^^^^^^  by  lying  still  more 
aginatively  is  to  train  k;V«      ?  f,^^  "^  *^^^^<^  ^ho  Hes  im- 
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fear  removed  from  his  mind.  No  matter  how  wrongly  he 
has  acted,  he  must  never  be  put  by  his  parents  in  a  position 
where  he  will  be  better  off  in  any  way  for  telling  an  un- 
truth. Give  the  child  room.  Many  children  are  nagged 
into  lying  by  being  perpetually  spied  upon.  Accept 
truth  from  the  children.  Trust  them,  and  although  it  is 
hard  to  trust  them  when  they  lie  to  you,  keep  on  trusting 
them.  A  ten-year-old  boy  added  a  new  and  good  inter- 
pretation to  the  Washington  cherry-tree  story  when  he 
said,  "  It  was  no  trouble  to  tell  the  truth  when  one  had 
such  a  kind  father."  And  finally,  one  must  add  seriously, 
that  the  problem  of  raising  a  truth-telling  child  is  chiefly 
that  of  furnishing  him  with  truth-loving  parents. 

Stealing 
This  is  another  common  fault  of  children  which  makes 
many  parents  panic-stricken,  until- they  learn  that  almost 
no  home  has  been  v^dthout  the  experience.  "  Taking 
things  "  is  almost  universal  among  small  children.  A 
number  of  innocent  beliefs  makes  it  natural.  The  prop- 
erty sense,  as  we  have  seen,  is  slow  in  developing.  Even 
children  old  enough  to  go  to  school  express  the  convic- 
tion that  they  are  to  some  degree  part  owners  in  every- 
thing. This  feeling  rises  probably  from  the  commiuiism 
of  the  home,  where  much  is  held  in  common.  Parents 
who  encourage  their  children  to  share  their  playthings, 
thinking  the  custom  lends  itself  to  friendliness  and  know- 
ing that  it  does  to  economy,  are  in  the  writer's  judgment 
making  a  mistake.  It  does  not  develop  friendliness  and 
it  confuses  the  child  as  to  what  does  properly  belong  to 
him.  It  encourages  the  idea  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  take 
even  money,  if  it  is  money  found  in  the  house.  Other 
motives  that  lead  to  "  picking  and  stealing,"  as  the 
catechism  has  it,  are  extraordinary  desire,  lack  of  self- 
control,  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  a  sort  of  group 
predatory  instinct.  Most  commonly  though,  wher.  this 
occurs  in  the  home,  the  child,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attrib- 
utes his  conduct  to  some  sense  of  injustice.  He  has  not 
got  his  share,  one  of  his  parents  has  been  tmfair  to  lum, 
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of  parents  as  to  what  ;=  „  •  tenseness  on  the  oart 

sisted  too  often  bl!^?he"eSs'Ls".  '^^  fl'''''  """^  ^^ 
about  and  of  not  asW  Sr  an^.^""  ?  ^^V""^  '"^"^y 
sums,  results  in  parental  cnn^ft'?"*'"^  °^  entrusted 
course  of  cure  is  P^S^  ^^eTrnT'S^-.J^'  ^^"^'^^ 
fairness,  firmness  and  the  mosf  «?h  *^  J^®  completest 
on  the  part  of  the  parTnt  Thp^M^^"^'"^  generosity 
allowance  system  be  tr^atl'^  o  ""^'^^  '""^t  through  an 
and  not  asl  creator  outs  de  "'^r^'"""  ^"^f^^'^  *^^  ^"^ 
t-ning  in  business  m^ot  and^^^^Sfh^t^^^^^^^^ 

TTieseTarrV^""''^'^^  "^^  Qt^ARRELUNo 

paS;rblfiSt;tn  Zttr^rj^'^''^''^.''^''^  -^^ 

mstinct\^^fc''b-,-^Tt'  CO  '^  !,  ^^""-^  -^er 

counted  generations  dmiWhich  it  w^^^^^^^^  ^^^"^  ""■ 
preservation  and  the  sSS. T.  l^^  -J^  "'^^"^  ""^  ^ace- 
remarked  that  the  venr^"™^^^^  Another  has 

A  child,  who  was  con^atXted  bv  V^^°°l^^  ^^"^^g^^- 
when  going  into  the  countTv  for  .^  his  mother  because 
likely  to  find  somrother  t^yf  [o  J^^^^«"  ^/  ^°^d  be 
plied,  "  Oh,  I  do  hooe  I  S  fi  !?^^  ^"^"^^  ^^h.  re- 
He  was  quiie  tv^icS^Tl^rf  ^"^  '°?"^  ^"^'"ies  too." 

emotion  rfi^g°;^^2^"°*  *'•"«  immunity  fren,  the 

pmverbhasit?"-GodrivesmrS»T-     "^  *"nJ?  "'«'«"> 
we  can  choose  o<^S'^T:f^*'°^?- .  Thank  God, 
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what  we  want  at  about  the  same  time.  He  knows  so 
much  about  us  which  he  is  so  irritatingly  glad  to  tell  He 
IS  m  a  position  to  thwart  and  hinder  us  constantly  and 
IS  so  close  to  us  always  that  the  opportunities  for  collision 
are  frequent.  SimUarity  of  age  aggravates  the  similarity 
of  taste  and  comadent  desire.  Difference  of  age  stimu- 
lates the  desire  of  the  younger  to  tease,  and  of  the  older 
to  bully.  Being  a  woman  is  no  special  protection  to  a 
sister  before  the  days  of  chivalry  come ;  in  fact,  her  woman- 
hood is  sometimes  an  aggravation  to  a  brother  if  he  thinks 
his  sister  is  trying  to  hide  herself  behind  her  sex  by  us- 
ing it  as  a  means  of  appeal  to  father  or  mother. 

Expresaons  of  temper  by  children  in  the  home  have 
some  special  causes.    Ill  health  is  one.    The  ill-nourished, 
the  weak,  the  nervous,  the  constipated  child,  is  an  ill- 
tempered  child.    The  weather,  too,  which  has  defeated 
the  aspirations  of  many  an  adult  Christian,  affects  the 
dispositions   of   children.     Most   hot-tempered   children 
have  hot-tempered  parents.    There  are  even  parents  who 
think  that  to     put  themselves  into  a  temper  "  is  whole- 
«)me  for  a  child,  because  it  makes  him  f  fraid  to  do  wrong, 
aich  fears  will  socm  wear  away,  but  even  more  serious 
results  will  last.    Being  teased  by  adults  who  visit  the 
home,  bachelor  uncles  for  exar-.>.  is  a  not  infrequent 
cause  of  the  spoiled  disposition  of  a  child.    To  be  too 
frequently  and  unnecessarily   thwarted  will  keep  anv 
youngster  m  a  state  of  irritation.    There  are  also  a  few 
children,  the  causes  of  whose  wrath  may  at  root  be  some 
of  those  just  mentioned,  who  give  way  to  paroxysms  of 
rage  m  which  they  resemble  what  we  are  told  of  persons 
possessed  with  the  devil,  during  which  shrieking,  rigidity 
or  throwing  about  of  the  body  are  constant.    Each  ex- 
treme case  of  this  sort  needs  special  study  and  attention. 
r^^     I'^^H}"^'  "^"^^^  ^^^"^  ^"le  of  the  causes  just 
^f^  .w   '    ^*'  immediate  t)ccasion,  however,  is  gener- 
flJ     A  ^""^  °^  ""^^^  .understanding  about  personal 
nghts  and  possessions  which  drives  even  nations  to  com- 
Dat.    A  quarrel  is  sometimes  precipitated  by  the  unholy 
glee  of  one  party  at  being  held  up  by  a  parent  as  an  ex- 
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g'S'^^J^rth^^^^  Unden^eath 

Disagreeable  as  it  is^  aLTtZ^r^^""^  "^^^^ 
sometimes  striving  about  ^S  ^rf^j^"".  ^  ^^^Y 
to  give  them  the  mental  eierdS' of  1?^-^"  '^  ''  "^tte^ 
selves  than  to  come  in  a.^  a^^t?-     ?-  ^^^mg  at  it  them- 

one  type  of  child  in  the  weaW  hi  vl^  ^^^.*  ^®  encourage 
mg  adult  sympathy  or^Sher^°(  continually  demSd! 

of  avoiding  fainieis.  K  we  acS  '^u"""^^  ^  ,"°^"^  '"ode 
so  to  separate  possessiom^Lf  ^l  ^¥.  apostle's  advice 
on  his  own  thin^Snot  on  ?L'fv  '^^?  ^^^"  ^ook  onty 
use  good  sense  l^ere  n?,i!^t*^'"^' °^  others,  we  shaU 
had  better  be  sepi^^  a^Lf  !>h'^"^T'  ^^<^ '^^^ 
The  fact  that  two  brother  almlcf  ^^"^t  ^«>"ght  in. 
^-me  gang  is  significaS  ^°'^  ""^«'  belong  to  the 

O^e^Sri^^^^^^^  be  cruel. 

?5nr?o1nrinrhe  S^  ^£=  ^P^-T^^^^^^ 

way.     It  is  an  early  eS^e^c^n.^'.  l^  something  in  this 

the  home  it  is  nsZny''StT^^i'^l''T ""^ ^"^^    In 

teases,  and  this  is  nat^ sij^^t^f 'th'^^^f ^  "^^^^^^r  who 

defence  for  the  weaker^  aSt  f^  ""^^  ^^  '"^ans  of 

stronger.    It  is  a  faulf  f^t?^        *"®  aggressions  of  th^ 

ject  because  it  i^^bl  ^ZlT"^^^^'  difficult  to  c^r! 

detected  acts.    A^to^nf  ^^  without  overt  or  eaX 

infuriate  the  victtf^'^SnS-tfinri^  £f  J  ^  -^"?h^to 
the  teased  so  that  he^T  nl^?/  -^  ^^ne  by  a^ing 
our  best  recourse  is  in  t^rm.^?  ^  ^nipregnable.    But 

that  he  won't  have  time  to  teaS  «i^^^  ??  ^^P*  so  busy 
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champion  instead  of  his  tormentor,  we  put  him  in  a  posi- 
tion where  the  tendency  is  exactly  reversed.  To  develop 
the  clan  spirit  in  a  family  is  a  great  help  to  this  method. 

There  is  good  even  in  the  anger  instinct.  Guided  and 
held  in  check,  "t  may  some  day  defend  the  youth  "  from 
anything  by  viich  the  soul  is  shamed  or  insulted,"  the 
lad  against  anything  that  shall  make  him  seem  a  coward 
or  a  miscreant,  the  girl  against  any  attempt,  direct  or 
mdirect,  upon  her  virtue.  Positive  anger  of  the  right 
sort  involves  the  capacity  of  moral  indignation  and  the 
longing  to  belong  to  the  chivalry  of  crusades  against 
social  injustice. 

Truancy 
Running  away  from  home  reminds  us  of  the  migratory 
ages  of  the  race.     Little  ones  start  off  as  soon  as  they  are 
big  enough  to  push  open  the  gate,  and  older  ones  manifest 
the  tendency  so  strongly  that  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the 
history  of  childhood  consisted  in  the  constant  desire  to 
get  away  from  home.     It  starts  in  imaginativeness,  the 
feeling  that  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  told  about 
m  stories  must  be  around  the  comer  out  of  sight,  and  it  is 
assisted  by  that  curious  liking,  common  to  children  up  to 
adolescence,  the  liking  to  be  cliased.    Sometimes  there 
may  be  a  goal,  the  wish  to  visit  a  playmate,  the  desire  to 
get  to  water  or  a  sandpile,  the  longing  for  a  forbidden 
pleasure.     Truancy  does  not  spring  entirely  from  the 
paucity  of  the  home  resources,  since  children  of  rich  par- 
ents like  to  leave  home  as  well  as  do  those  of  the  poor. 
During  the  common-school  years  there  is  measurable 
content  at  home.    The  boy  is  usually  satisfied  to  get  away 
to  the  ballgroimd,  to  have  a  shack  in  the  woods,  to  slip 
out  to  the  motion-picture  show,  and  to  stay  out  all  night 
on  Hallowe'en.     But  the  impulse  takes  a  new  trend  during 
adolescence.     It  is  then  stimulated  by  books  of  adventure 
and  by  talking  with  travellers;  it  is  aggravated  by  dislike 
of  school  or  work;  it  is  made  pressing  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  uneventful,  sedentary  life  of  the  home.     But  beneath 
is  a  native  unrest.     "  Somewhere  else  "  is  magic.    The 
.red  gods  call.    The  love  of  the  sense  of  motion  which 
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exploits  and  has  bin^,Zri25^S^^^^  their 

case  their  journeys  were  ex^n  Jl  i^^'  "^^^^  »"  every 
hardship  and  danSr^hXhad^^^^^^  and  often  marked^ 
particufir  nor  dTtheTbnt^^^^  anything"^ 

from  their  journeys.  The  "Ld  r.fK  *u^  inipressious 
beckons.  This  se^ms  ver^  MlJ^^Zu^^.^  ^^  «°a^ 
in  adults  who  get  the  hTbft^f  ..^L"^.^^*  ?'  ^"  ^ater 
interests  in  art  or  humLitv  or  w  J  K^"f'°"'"8  ^'^^  "o 
and  move  from  one  S  Li--  *  "^  ^^^''  ^°'"^' 

the  domestic  andX^S  W^  ^?  ^"°^^^'"-  ^^-^aps 
all.  and  during  the  SWh^.t"''''  ''j^««^^  ^thin  us 
for  himself  and  for  Ws  SorM  ?  ?%  ^9""^^  ''  O"  the  quest 
literally  into  thfwoy  tf find '"'' ^(^rT".^^*\«^ 
impidse.  but  because  they  live  a  \L  ?"^^^  ^^^  *^«  ^ame 
satisfy  it  by  reading  bv  div  ^^      •  °^  "^^^^"^  repression 

engaging  i{  a  dZe^ine'^^^^Zl^ri  °'  "'  *^^  ^"^  ^J 
ance.  *  «cs»tine  correspondence  or  acquaint- 

4;;?rterg:^^^^^^^^^         to  crush  this 

suit  ng  of  the  schoofmoS  cLlvTn  fi?^'  ^°"?^  ^^«'  the 
adolescence,  endeavore  t^  find  Ll^^u  "^"^  ^"terests  of 
some  element  of  pion?eriL  «7.  !^  *^^*  ^^a"  embody 
wiU  do  somethingTSihe  r^n"^"''  ""'  ^^onsibilit/ 
has  kept  up  outdoor  hS  and  whn'fT  d  ^^^^^'  ^ho 
ing.  hunting  and  travelling  ^U  p^uv  „?  ^/'  ^"  ^^"^P" 
A  real  wanderjakr,  an  annVnTL^  ^  "^.^^^^  control  it. 
education,  m.^  beeS„r,r .Slfe X^lpt"'"*  » 

Ti,«        J  Summary 

•ihe  condensed  discussion.!  of  *t,-      i. 

matters  that  are  impStenouihfo'  '^^P*"''  ^^^  ^th 
Two  essential  facts  Lve  been  in^h^^'^'"^^^  *^°"«^t. 
he  would  leave  in  the  reSei^s  tTI^"  '  "'^"^'  ^^^^^ 
childhood  arise  out  of  naturaHn.f  •    T"^^^'"^  traits  of 

'utu..    These  tiit/nofo^-aTC^lJ^,.*^^^^^^^ 
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i^ty,  but  th^  grow  with  the  growth  of  his  social  reUtion- 
ships  in  the  home  and  elsewhere;  therefore,  we  must  deal 
with  them  sociaUy  as  weU  as  individually  and  in  the 
consaousneas  that  right  permanent  social  relationships 
will  depend  upon  such  wise  dealines. 

One  common  method  of  approach  is  to  be  ours,  in  meet- 
ing all  these  diverse  tendencies:  The  way  to  prevent  in- 
jurious acts  IS  to  open  the  way  to  non-injurious  acts  that 
ortng  the  same  sort  of  pleasure. 

Reading  References 

"  TTS'^na?'pol!hP*S'  *?[•  ?•  ^^"^^  ^*">  "  Adole««ioe  "  is  devoted  to 
«5^r^!/*"'**'  r»"S'*.*"  "tudied.  o'  course,  from  the  genetic  sSndU 
?SSJ'.'^ft^*'^v'^.*?.'?*«'^*»"«  ^^^^  and  statistical  SteSu  In 
A^M  ?n^u"*  ^H  ^?^?«  ^  ■"^n'J  c^^Pter  «  on  "  Criminal  Ten" 
dendes  of  Boyhood/'  which  are  studied  in  th4ir  source  andT  io  iSr 

ShL  S*-t^'  ^'^  ^*'*?°"  ". "  0°  ^  Training  of  Parents  "  treat?  quS- 
ff^i^i^'^  rW!,''"^'t  "  a  monograph  entitled  "  Tnith-^lUngSSd 
Sbi^T^^i  S*"'**!^  f  n   ?*»,»'""««  at  length  concerning  this 
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protection,  obedienc?  was^e  clrSnll^i,     •**'^\'  ""^ 
by  the  parent  until  the^hiM  shoSdt.  ol7^ou.^^^^ 
wise  and  strong  for  selfK)bediencr    We  urcrT^W      ^ 
dunng  that  early  period  the  chiM  shldTriven'^^^^^^ 
obediences  some  opportunities  to  uZfU^^  ^   P  1".    ' 

guides  and  sometimes^mmSs  untU  th^*  f  ««^*^' 
come  fanuliar  situations  and  a?dSS  too^iSwra^ 

w     ^    ''^?'  Attitude  op  the  Child 

this  importanVaAjS        ^         ""  ""  «°  ''^"'«'  »*<> 
for^^g!3,^L1;™£^  'T°^?°  -^'y  deep  som,w 

But  sinJit^^eZ^ha^tS^  iS*""  *°  ""e  he  loves. 

responds  t^  P=^<i™Sr«thrthL*^o*''  ^"'1 
laws,  it  seems  fair  to  sav  tW  hL  ^   ^  •  *°  general 

the  custody  of  his  SdS  *S*  ttenS^d^^^^'^^" 
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deep  personal  responsibility  he  cannot  feel  much  personal 
penitence.  If  he  has  had  suitable  training  the  child 
comes  to  recognize  the  authority  of  law  and  to  shape  for 
himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his  playmates  and  his 
parents,  a  code  whose  infraction  he  regards  with  increas- 
ing regret  and  discomfort. 

This  is  very  instructive.  It  shows  us  that  many  a  child 
probably  is  giving  quite  a  different  name  to  his  offences 
than  we  give.  What  is  to  us  naughtiness,  untruthfuhiess 
depravity  may  seem  to  him  natural  impulse,  humor,  hav- 
ing a  good  time.  He  may  not  feel  seriously  uneasy  when 
he  disobeys  unless  he  is  found  out  or  very  directly  repri- 
iimded.  We  are  more  or  less  constantly  conscientious, 
but  he  may  have  days  which  he  is  fond  of  beUeving  God 
doesn  t  count  and  which  he  hopes  He  does  not  see 

Even  in  this  respect  children  differ.  Some  respond 
with  early  docihty  to  habit^training  and  accept  as  their 
own  the  ideas  and  customs  of  their  elders.  Others  show  a 
marked  independence  of  thought  and  action  aU  through 
their  school  days.  Some  children  display  a  sensitive  and 
well-nigh  morbid  conscientiousness;  others  seem  rather  to 
reflect  the  public  sentiment  immediately  about  them 
They  are  perhaps  p'ike  in  this,  that  few  have  yet  made  a 
complete  and  final  transition  from  imitativeness  to  entire 
self -discipline. 

We  have  to  carry  children  through  this  transition  from 
doahty  to  self-command  as  steadily  and  completely  as 
possible,  giving  them  as  fast  as  is  natural  responsibility 
^^th  all  its  consequences  and  materials  of  experience  out 
of  which  to  build  a  moral  code. 

Methods  of  Government 
The  methods  which  are  to  be  suggested  are  those  which 
are^beheved  to  be  of  the  best  help  in  making  this  transi- 

Securing  Insight.  This  is  the  most  important  of  all. 
We  need  always  to  understand  the  child  and  to  know 
just  what  we  are  about.  Mrs.  Annie  Winsor  Allen  urges 
that  a  child  should  every  day  be  "  freshly  noticed,"  as 
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if  we  did  not  know  him  at  all  before  and  "  r..,  . 
as  If  he  were  in  last  month's  statTof  mfnd  >'  -S^-^*'"^^*?^ 
suggests  that  perpetual  listening  at  the  door  ^Z^^^^^V 
life  which  must  be  done  if  we  are  Vt  fii  ?^  i  ^^®  ^^^  ^ 
going  on  inside.  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^°  ^ow  what  is 

The  question  "  Why  did  he  do  it  ?"  shonM  K« 
bhng  at  a  parent's  lips.     When  on  t f,«  „      7  ^  ^^^^  *^^"i- 
pute  or  to  rive  a  ni,ni<=l.rr;Ji!  v     the  way  to  settle  a  dis- 

ask  it  aloud^"  rL^an  t?  ^Vati"^^^^  ^'^'^'t  --»  'o 
always  be  considered.     Those  da^th.^T  V^.^^  should 
have  God  forget  are  fh^Ttfl     ?       .     *^^  ^^'^^  would 
unrefreshed  ton  Xp^h^^^^^  tt'"  ^"..^'°^  "^''^  ^^ 
when  there  were  inSioiS^f  fW     ^^*^^'  ^^^  ^^""id, 
malady.     The  mother  X  tried  aTw^^^^^^ 
command  after  four  o'clock  in  thp  JP  ^°  ^  ^^"*^«  m 
as  to  the  Hmits  of  Lr  cLSrent     •^'"'^"t  ^^'^  ^"^^g^t 
would  begin  the  job  of  trvS^  to  "  .  iT^T     ^^  ^  "^^ther 
his  playthings  before  he^sn,!fJ     ^''  ^°^  ^°  S^t^er  up 
would  have^beUer  succe^  qt"te  exha    ^ed  by  play  she 
skilful  in  inteU'^rSs^ve J  crv'^t^"'  i^  ".u^^^^  ^' 
grows  older  she  is  notllways  as^at^hf^^'  B«'^,u'^^  ^^^^ 
girl  cnes  for  as  manv  differ^n wl  .''  *^®  school- 

She  may  be  ciying  for  herself  nl  ?T'  ^'  ^°^^  ^  ^aby. 
ortogether^^ay^n  Ss^^^^^^^^  "^°^^'  ^^^  grief 

discomfort.    A  bov  mav  TXtf        ^^"^  °'*  ^^^^  ^^  bodily 
sons  as  a  girl  ma?  c^  L/^  ^/  ?^"y  '^ff^^ent  rea- 

Bume  im^edlS^  ^sfion'  ^^wa^  s^^f  ^J^,-.  ^^^^^^^^e. 
homSn^rf^ysirifP  tJextemp^^^^^^^^        ,^ 

by  the  oldXseS^g'Sculty?"^he'r^!;'""^"^-« 
the  habit  of  getting  awalrfnL  I  i}^^  ^^^  ^^^^ed 
schoot  and  going  noS^lI^  *^tf  ^""""^  right  after 
not  a  new  piloting  or  a  L^^^  ^^T  t  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 
him  as  soon  as  he^  getrhoL '  i  •  "^^^.^  "^^^^  ^°^ 
obstinacy  already  ^i^sconcS^  thnf'l  v  ^  "^^:^^  ^^°^ 
presence  of  a  good  stmn^^H^  wu^    '^-^^^^  '"^P^^  ^^^ 
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suggestion  that  mother  expects  that  when  the  time  comes 
he  will  be  able  and  willing  to  perform  it  cheerfully  ?  Why 
should  he  not  be  taken  into  confidence  as  to  why  the 
proposed  action  is  necessary  or  wise  ?  In  short,  why  should 
he  not  be  given  time  to  see  the  situation  himself,  to  make 
up  his  mind  and  to  enlist  his  will  on  the  right  side  ?  This 
kind  of  foresight  is  usually  quite  feasible. 

There  is  even  a  better  kind  of  foresight.  It  refers  not 
to  some  particular  action,  but  it  is  exerted  in  reference  to 
the  entire  career  of  the  child.  Ennis  Richmond  calls  it 
]'  appealmg  to  the  advance  nature  "  of  the  child.  It 
involves  treating  children  as  if  they  were  a  little  older 
than  they  are,  implying  that  they  have  a  little  more  sense 
than  is  visible;  it  suggests  always  a  loving  expectancy. 
Here  foresight  runs  into  trust. 

The  Method  of  Comradeship.  We  can  hardly  exercise 
either  insight  or  foresight  if  we  do  not  keep  alongside. 
It  might  well  be  wished  that  fathers,  for  example,  would 
purchase  and  read  some  of  the  excellent  books  on  child 
study  that  are  now  available,  but  many  a  father  would 
do  better  to  put  the  same  amount  of  money  into  a  baseball 
bat  and  mitt  and  let  his  son  throw  curves  at  him  in  the 
back  yard.  All  through  this  period  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  beginning  at  about  six  when  the  child  starts  to 
school  and  increasingly  at  about  ten  when  the  "  gang  " 
comes  into  being,  the  influence  of  adults  tends  to  be  sup- 
planted by  that  of  children  of  the  child's  own  age.  But 
throughout  this  time  and  even  all  through  adolescence 
there  is  a  potent,  though  secretive,  sort  of  hero-worship  of 
admired  adults,  and  the  parent  may  easily  be  such  a  hero 
if  he  qualifies  early. 

We  cannot  go  into  this  important  subject  more  fully  at 
this  time,  but  there  are  several  opportunities  that  are  so 
obvious  and  so  important  that  they  deserve  the  emphasis 
of  being  tabulated  for  further  thought  and  discussion. 

They  are: 
Play. 
Work. 
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Table  talk. 
Bedtime. 

lea^  w^klyf"  ^*  "^^  '^y  -«^«  at  home  at 

Sunday  afternoon  with  father. 

Home  hospitality  for  the  "  gang  " 

The  team  organization  of  the  home  for  self.povpmmo«f 
IS  a  veiy  happy  and  useful  device.     It  mafbe  bSut^n 

TL%^.V'^X'  ^TT^  "  -  -nst'tut"'wS 
dii  may  sign,  it  may  have  its  law-making  and  law  Pnfnr 
«ng  sessions;  its  experiments  in  indiSaHnitiXe  ^ 
self-corrective  mstrum.ats;  its  judicial  dedS     S«H, 
an  orgamzation.  of  course,  will  have  o^her  aSes  anS 

r.?i  ^^'T  '^^"""^^  ^^^"^"g«'  festivals  a^dTuWs^^ 

^L     J^  disciphnary  occasions.  ^^  ^^ 

Th,  Method  of  Suggestion.    We  have  already  spoken 

of  the  desirability  of  breaking  things  gentlv  to  a^T^T 

^sr^tnsrr^iMr  >S^ 

show  of  secrecy,  always  with  a  loving  exoectanc^     IR^l 
suggestion  may  be  used  not  mereTfor  SH'^rH 
disagreeable  things  done.     It  is  ^SJZ  wS|  uvt  W 
of  desirable  and  delightful  occupations     Sfn  do  not 

not  alwf  ^"^'^  ^^^'  ^  ^"^  ^^^  «tock  of  iSeS??hey  a^ 
not  always  very  resourceful.     One  reason  why  an  Idul? 

hwTlT" '"/  "  ^^"S  " ''  ^^"^  ^^  canT&f  more 

The  Method  of  Explanation.     It  is  so  pleasant  tn  h^ 

tS?iHA^;^."Pii^"^  ^  ^^"^  ^  necesS,?1^Te  hor^  • 
that  It  is  hard  to  know  when  to  lay  off  the  tiara     Tn^II^! 

i^onoessions  to  disobedience.     But  thev  certainlv  tv.oU« 
obedience  heartier,  and  an  instruct^  ^chuT^S?  C^ 
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his  actions;  when  shall  he  begin?    Of  course,  it  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  to  explain  to  a  child  why  he  should  do  what 
he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.    When  a  boy  asks  why 
he  must  bring  up  the  coal,  what  he  needs  is  not  explana- 
tion.    If,  however,  a  new  course  of  action  is  proposed  the 
child  may  have,  beforehand  if  there  is  time,  afterward  if 
there  is  not,  the  reason  for  what  is  to  be  done.     Our 
delightful  and  keen-minded  spinster.  Miss  Repplier,  who 
writes  so  sensibly  about  children,  thinks  implicit  obedience 
is  better,  and  she  cites  the  child  who  is  about  to  run 
ignorantly  over  a  precipice  and  whose  life  may  be  saved 
only  by  his  own  instinctive  obedience  to  the  imexplained 
shriek  of  his  mother  to  stop  right  where  he  is.    To  this 
the  reply  may  be  made  that  precipices  are  somewhat 
negligible  and  that  the  child  of  sense  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  getting  explanations  from  his  mother  would 
respond  to  the  shriek  anyhow,  even  if  he  insisted  on  return- 
ing at  once  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter.     This  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  say  that  the  best  use  of  explanations 
sometimes  is  not  as  an  inducement  to  obedience  before 
the  act  but  as  a  clearing-up  process  afterward.    A  pleas- 
ant illustration  to  a  boy  of  the  way  his  uncouthness  or 
ungraciousness  appeared  to  his  mother,  illustrated  by 
imitation  perhaps,  would  be  gratefully  received  by  him 
when  rebuke  or  sarcasm  would  only  irritate  him. 

Closely  allied  with  explanation  is  the  Method  of  Persua- 
sion, the  appeal  to  good  sense  or  affection  or  pride.  It 
has  to  be  used  with  caution.  The  plea  of  "  mother's 
headache  "  may  soon  ^7ear  out.  Praise,  thoughtfully  and 
frequently  administered,  but  never  to  the  extreme  of  in- 
sincerity or  flattery,  has  magical  results. 

The  'Method  of  Habituation.  The  years  between  six 
and  twelve  are  known  to  be  those  of  remarkable  impressi- 
bility and  of  strength  of  memory.  It  is  believed  that  it 
is  easier  then  than  ever  again  to  make  correct  manners 
and  usages  automatic.  Regularity  is  one  of  life's  best 
time-savers,  and  we  probably  never  realize  how  great  a 
realm  of  good  behavior  may  be  included  within  the  sphere 
Qf  habit.     We  know  that  habits  of  private  devotion,  for 
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easily  torsworn.     The  whole  secret  is  in  beeL-^ning  soon 
^ough.    Habit-training  ought  to  begin  in  the  crS!e-^e 
best  nur^s  tell  us,  on  the  first  day  of  the  cMd's  Hf. 
t^^ff^  government  through  habituat  on  du^g  \te 
sctol  days  IS  not  easy  unless  it  began  long  beforTSh^j 

Drill  is  made  easier  because  children  have  as  wf»  hav« 
seen,  a  respect  for  personal  authority  They  respond 
during  these  years  to  devices  based  upon  this  fact  Th^v 
wi  learn  to  obey  promptly  by  playing  «' Midler ''-Th^v 
^U  enjoy  signing  and  reiaLgT'^mHy  Smia^^^^^ 
w^ch  IS  f-med  and  kepc  always  in  sightS  ^ncci)t 

S  Jtt  «i    i!  ^^^  ^^^     ^^"""^  ^^  i^ons  "  and  that  they 
mti^^f^S'  '  •  f  PP^°P"^t«  in  case  of  mutiny.  ^ 

_   In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  diflicult  to  administer  n,.n 
^ent  wise  y  and  successfully  than  it  taTTntf^^" 
The  child  IS  less  docile,  is  more  self-willed,  has  more  re' 

WehLrStt^/.T'"'  ^  ^'f  variety  rfSXS 
we  nave  said  that  the  purpose  of  punishment  is  not  tn 
stop  a  course  of  conduct  so  much  as  to  cWe  a  course 

t^lttS'^'  i7^^  '"^^^?'  ^^^  °^^  difficulty  and  our  op^r! 
tumty.  Desires  are  harder  to  reach  than  acts  fflf 
they  are  reached  they  control  conduct.  '  ^""^  "^ 

md^^ltT^  •''°'???"a^  punishment  would  not  often  be 
^rtue  if  d^?  '^f  f  "°^-  ^'  «^^d°"^  creates  a  loTe  for 
we^^willed  P^L  •  '^T^^  ^.  "^"^^^  ^^  d^^i^^'  except  in  a 
SX  followinAi;  "i  "^^""^  i*  ^"^^^^^  the  motive  of  ab- 
noble  £^y  w.^r''  l^^«t^e^  instead  of  creating 
ZesofZnLLt^'''^.^  it  IS  impossible  to  indicate 
lines  ot  punishment  for  all  the  various  offences  of  child- 
hood.    Some  general  suggestions  may  be  made,  based 


;      i 
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LTm^sWli  ?  •*  ^  P"°i«hm«°t  should  be  intended 
as  a  means  of  will- training. 

nr^^.flT^^'lu  ^?^^  "°*  ^  given  ^thout  warning 
or  for  offences  that  have  never  been  prohibited   ^f 

2.  When  a  punishment  is  to  be  riven  time  «tini,l^  v^ 
allowed  to  make  it  fully  effective.  ThTpkr^t  oft^nl^ 
SXTi'^^i.^,  temper  to  get  all  th'L  facts  to  deSd^ 
just  what  IS  best  to  do.  Such  delay  is  more  imoressiw 
than  sudden,  thoughtless  penalties  The  cWld  S?Sd 
usu^y  be  given  time  to  state  his  defence  if  he  hS  ^v  to 
think  over  his  faiHng  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  rSiSnS 
tetus  conduct  and  to  get  the  best  out  S7hl  wh^i^V^s! 

3.  If  possible,  the  child  should  co-ooerate  in  hk  n«m 
punishment.    Sometimes  he  can  tSl^feSv  and  ^^ 

S^r^fStlT^'^'i^  *°.  ^  -^tola^wLrhe  haS 

4   W?h  tie  31'"'*''"*^'  °f  apology,  of  penance. 
*.  witn  the  possible  exception  of  a  case  where  thp 

offence  has  been  against  a  gr^up  or  a  ganr^here  ?thl^ 
may  have  something  to  say  abSut  thf  mittir  reo wf 
raSr^U^y^^tatr--  °^  punishi^Sts-^SSSS^d 

positive  method  is  better  than  the^eStive  onp     iil 

gzs?  ^."^L^/  s.^-as'^i£rof 

carefig  consideration  and  working  out  "^^^^^S  of 

1.  Encourage  initiative  in  every  possible  wav     Whpn 
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^n^J^T^"^  transaction,  encourage  him.  Go 
even  further.  Give  him  an  allowance  that  incases  a^ 
fast  as  It  IS  safe  and  make  him  more  and  more  rSSSb?^ 
for^ndmg  it.  Embark  with  him  as  Z^p^rtne^fn  hi! 
new  business.    Hunt  up  hard  and  challen^n^LS  for 

2.  Let  him  make  as  many  of  his  own  decisions  as  oos- 

he  ^?  for^^tf "'^  °^  *r^  *^.  ^°  ^  ^^  -"the  Sp 
?!  A  I  i?m'j^."^.  then  have  him  stick  to  them.     If  a  red 
hoaded  child  insists  after  due  deliberation  on  buy^a  h^' 
^^If  a^cnmson  necktie,  let  him  do  it.  and  then  SSJf  wS^ 

U>l^Do^i:\^^:r  '^"^'  '"*  train  him  to  learn 

Doiib W«^^k"  ^^  ^^°"^^  ^'  P^^tive  choices  in  every 
possible  way.  by  generous  concessions,  by  mutual  helS 

f  feP'^i^'  ^y  ^-'■Ser  opportunities.  ^^"^ 

chide  iS^""   T^^f^^  ^^^^  ^  unfortunate  results,  do  not 

ex^rimSi     '^l  ^^r.  ^  ""^""^^  ^^  "^^^^  ^  honest 
^xpenment.    Talk  it  over,  and  point  out  why  it  didn't 
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S^btet?.^SJ,P^*=P^"^^."°^''o«ld  not  do  justice  are- 
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COMPANIONSHIP 

The  Way  the  Social  Impulse  Develops 

In  order  to  understand  the  importance  and  oo««iKi« 

value  of  the  social  impulse  it  is  necessar^^rf^  t^  We 

the  way  of  its  usual  development.     KirLaSs  n«m2 

or  the  periods  of  childhood  are  hased^^TZ^^^l^ 

The  Pre-Social  Stage.  This  includes  onlv  about  h«lf 
of  the  first  year  of  life.  During  this  peri^the  babvt 
very  busy  learning  the  parts  of  his  bSy^d  lathering 

mn^'TV^  ^r  i"^P-«^ions,  anHe  S^s^not  Srf 
much  about  people  except  'that  they  shall  m^e  Sm 
comfortable  By  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  tS  year  h^ 
has  begun  to  sit  up  and  in  a  short  time  to  J^^p  and 

Bv  t  J!'?''^\^°"°r^^°"'  ^°  ^"^^^g«  his  objectiVrworid 
By  this  time  he  welcomes  persons  as  a  part  of  this  Wld 
and  IS  pleased  with  the  objects  which  th^  brW  to  h^ 

SirThittJ^ri^^--  -^^^^  ^^^y  ^^o^^ 

at[^  intTl^fw^r''^''^h^'''^''  ^^^h  culminates 
at  tne  end  of  the  third  year.    As  soon  as  the  child  has 

seen  an  act  he  tnes  now  to  imitate  it.  and  after  his  imarina 

tion  develops   during  the  second  year,  he  not  oX^^ 

tates    he  act   but  uses  it  dramatically     He  shows  sZ 

of  real  affection,  particularly  to  adults,  with  whomT 

gets  along  better  than  with  children. 

-ri^^  f^'f'rf^u^  ^^^t  '''''^^^  "^^^  a^^  lasts  until 
^.oout  the  end  of  the  sixth  year.     The  increasing  self 

consciousness  which  i§  now  his  makes  the  child  no^t  oni; 

assertive  and  perhaps  rebellious  to  his  parents,  but  indl 

pendent  m  his  relations  with  his  first  playmates.     We  now 

see  the  amusing  situation  that  at  a  party  a  group  of  little 
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were  quite  alone     Kn£lrten  ^L^PP^  j^  ^tion  as  if  he 
and  the  child  is  soSS^Ta  Me  h^^^^  this  period 

teachers  and  by  imitatSn  nfht    ^  *^^  influence  of  his 
This  brings  him  to  -  ^''  "^^  "^^  companions. 

iuJtfei^^^!^^^^^  .culminates 

istic  contests  in  alLst  evSy  |eld  ^^^^^^^^  ""^  individual- 
tion  distinctly  yields  to  compTti^on  T Wvm\  ^"^^*^- 
has  been  smoothed  off  sZewhat  K  J^  ^^'^?'  however, 
usages  and  does  not  go  toXe^trPmo^  compulsory  social 
would  be  natural  if  he  did  not  rom?  2^  Pugnacity  which 
the  school  and  the  homl  "°A,''°"'^  l^^^f  the  influence  of 
this  period  "gangs -'Sii.  ii?""^u^^  ^^'^  *^°  y^ars  of 
venience  in  plSthe^^t  °"^  ^^?'  ^^^^^y  for  con- 

would  not  be  possible  aWo  1^  '"  adventures  that 

better  name  for  the  eyLtiTy^^i^SSf^  ^l!^  ''  "" 
comes  a  man  and  the  girl  a  wS  '^i  i??  -"^  "^ 
IS  now  at  its  height  and  involC^^'  •  .  *°<^^  impulse 
facts.  The  one  thatljmolt  Z,?.  "^""g  8«>up  of 
that  were  somewhat  acSa?*^it^*,"  *^*  "^'^"""^ 
now  change  into  those  thaf:S^  r^^^^f^S^' ' 

D,™«.KCBS  Bhtwkh«   Bovs    .™    G,K.s    ™   The>r 

Social  Instincts 

ItteeenTaKtiS^t^^^^ 

church  and  one  man  ou^of  C^  hZ^'t  °^  l'""  ^""^^  ^ 

every  four  go  into  a  "  gan^^'     r^,^f •  ^^""^^  ^°y«  0"t  of 

have  no  such  opportunitv  and  fh.T'i  """^  ^^""^  ^ho 

unsocial,  we  fin^hr'' .an^'  nS^  ^^^ 

universal  among  boys  from  ten  toSx^nZ  P^^^^^^^y 

This  must  mean  that  a  laree  mrt  of  o  k     "  or. seventeen. 

dunng   these  yea.  coml^  C'sS.^^4S^^r^| 
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self-conducted  organizations.    Puffer  divides  the  ftctivi 
ties  of  such  groups  as  foUows:  *^' 

Expressions  of  the  primitive  impulses. 

Expressions  of  the  predatory  impulses. 

Expressions  of  tribal  impulses. 
Group  games. 

»,o^w ''"^'''2^  ^^^^7  ^"^"^  *^e  ^ai^est  questionnaire  that 
Athletic  games ^. 

^^^^^:^^''^'^^^^^     S 

'^'iSivit^^*''!"'     ^''°^'''"^     lively  ■  physical       *^' 

Total   associations   for '  social', '  secret  "  and  '  self ^ '  ^^^ 

improvement  purposes ,«i^ 

These  facts  suggest  that  boys  organize  chieflv'  in  the 

t^i  P"f  »<^»ve  man  and  that  they  meet  usuaUy  out  of 
doors  and  away  from  home.  usumiy  ouc  oi 

Giris  organize  to  nearly  as  great  a  per  cent  as  Ho  fv^,re 

Physical  activities .^^ 

secret  and  self -improvement  purposes, 
foi^  ??•'?  ^^^l^selves  more  often  in  the  winter-time 
for  sociabihty,  ^If-improvement  and  service.  ™dind<SS 
and  at  home.     Puffer  refuses  the  name  "  gang^' to^l? 
soaal  groupings,   and  prefers  "sets."    He  L/  "S 
and  gangs  are  quite  different  institutions.     The^t  is  ex! 

too^'  ^tr:r'\    I'  ^^^  r  organization.teade'^ 
nistory.     The  set  snubs  its  nvals;  the  gang  fights  them 

bi^lwte^^'^Th"^  '•'''  "'"^  T^  °^^  ano^therqua^l  STd 
backbite.  There  is  none  of  the  deep-seated  instinctive 
loyalty  which  the  members  of  a  gang  have  for  each  o^her" 

Tames  ^^1^5^^  ^^  i''^*  ^^^  ^^^«  a'pSsLn  for 
games,   while  gwls  wiU  play  them  when  taught.    He 
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^.et?cS;."^'„^':^^r^X^Hetjc  of.  th. 
preparatoiy  for  them  women,  but  also  definitely 

hatrSln^  to  SariSlht^^  -gam  themselves  as 
their  Social  grou^^J^SL^^  •  °  '^^^^  ^^"^^  ^^ 
ternities.  imitative  of  t W  r^«^?!,  I"  ^'«^  «^^ool  f^- 
They  freely  jdns^euT^T^^'^'^u^Py  <^ollege  students. 

i^ed  by  adults  for^di  bene^  a^^"'^'"  ^"^^  ^'^^n- 
eligible.  the  lodges  t^JSf. if""*'  ^  soon  as  they  are 
least  fifty  per^ft  more  Sa^^^^^^  A? 

irstX^--^---p™s^ 

with  girls.  hSy^^'^-S^^^^^-Y'Jot  only  of  bo/s 

for  mutual  confidences  ami  ^^5^  ^^^^  ^^^  girls, 
attempts  at  comtSn     TWc  ^^Pp^'^^on  in  the  ^ly 

mate  attachm^r^/L.tS^VSS:''^^''  '^^  "^^'^  ^«^ 

Sevpmt  «,•     i?^''^^  Important  Pacts 
r^J^^^^eous  facts  are  of  importance- 

endangered  morally  ^""^  ^  ^^  ^^  also  more 

4^STSf  '^"^^T^^l^^^  to  its  leader,  who 
closely.  In  many  ways  he  re^mW  •  l^  ?""tates  him 
power  the  chieftaL  of  ^clan  H.^l^l  V"  ^'  ^^"^'^'^  and 
expression  of  the  group  ideals  ^'  spokesman  and 

fnem^r^o^^at  *?o^r^^^^^  -^  ^'ts  individual 

influenced  by  the  nuwLL-  ^\  ^^^  "^^^  powerfully 
other  foree^  It  is  Smn.?^'"'''''  "^L*^^  ^°"P  ^han  by  any 
pnxiuce^mo  "ni^^onX^^^^  '^^'  «^g«  to 

4.  The  fact  thaTtL  Z^t' ?  X^.r"?  ^"^?''^^^°"- 

neyoay  c.  the  gang  is  coincident 
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with  the  storm  and  stress  of  adolescence  and  with  years 
that  are  often  anti^omestic  in  feeUng.  suggestrthe^ 
un^^itf^  lawless  and  thoughtlesf 'conduct  frJm  ^e 

di^e^^X^p-s^ir^^^^^^^^ 

6.  All  these  associations  help  to  create  a  larger  self 
and  are  important  in  relation  to  the  future  ci^c  an^stSal 
relations  of  young  people.  ^ 

enL  T^JTfl^^  ^"^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  *  remarkable  influ- 
ence I  pon  the  boy  who  can  gain  and  maintain  that  oosi. 

hiTruthlS^:"^  '°  ^^'^''  '^'  ^^^^^"  «^^«1  th  "other  g^^s 
in  truthfulness  perseverance,  generosity,  bravery  reason 
shrewdness  and  independence.  "  The  UaSr  is  f^^  f^m 
many  o  the  limitations  of  his  followed.  AeyW  S 
reputations  to  make  He  has  made  his.  The  veA  f^^^ 
of  wlfiltn^^'P-  ^"i^^'  ^^""«  *h^t  he  i«  the  pmLc?or 
Tt  of°W°sTu3;?a^er''^  "^^  "^  ^^^^  ^^  ^"  ^^™-  o^ 

Some  Helppul  Suggestions 
A  mjmber  of  suggestions  come  from  these  facts: 
1.  nie  home  must  recognize  and  prepare  for  earlv 

^^^^uVoi:^/''Tl^f  NohouLholdcan'ljJ^ 
Tfn  r^^«  To  forbid  a  child  to  play  with  his  neighbors 
IS  .to  make  of  him  an  unpopular  snob.  To  keeo  the 
neighbors'  children  away  is  to  deprive  one's  o^  SSdren 
l^y^^T\'T^^'%  '^^  h°"^^  "^"«t  be  free,  tholjh 
i?t?r^i  Tfh^"  ^M^r'^"^?'  T^  household  must  take  fn 
2S  «nfi^  ^hjldren  of  others  and  there  is  n)om  for 

Se  JS«i     1  ?•  ^''*'°!?  ""l  ?^"P'  °^  ^^"^lies  in  supervising 
9  ^     relations  of  their  children. 

ch^d,^^•^^^lI^°°?'  ^\°^^T  *^  '""^l^  ^  Plaee  where 

confinement.    There  are  unreached   educational   possi- 
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Iha  t^M^^^^^^^  -^  «PenW  and  in  utilizing 

school  classes'and  by  kSi^liv«  f  ^''^^"/^  Sunday- 
the,r  social  organizaLnrSnt?!  fe  ""^  S^l' r^"^'^  ^n 

4.  So  potent  and  so  farr^lnhi^  *l^"^  sixteen. 
"  gangs  "  and  "  Sts^  thaHS^t^^  ^"^  l^^  influences  of 
Portant  or  challenli'ng  sodai  and  m'^",^  "°  '"^^  »*»"- 
men  and  women  S  Ibi^  nn3  i?"""^'  opportunity  for 
leaders  of  such  gi^ups  an^d  hl'^^""/^^"  *°  ^o'ne 
and  lead  them  STinioZhn^^^  transform  their  ideals 
And  parents  should  Si  abSve^lTM!^^^  cooperation 
equipped  for  this  high  caimTg       "  ""'^^'^  Pre-eminently 

undmienteoVj^?.  'T"^  ^^.°^^"ts   should   be 
of  the  group  "'  '^''^"'  recognition  of  the  psychologj 

The  first  staUstical  ^^TJl  References 

expericn^!  HU  w^  ^«"'«'  ^n^  a  study  drawn  Kfm  ^  ^"^  ^'''J 
in  Wa''V^*u  "j'"?®"'n««s  are  riven  h^«I?  "°"^  ^""e  very  r«al 
111  nis     Youth  and  the  Race  "  240.907'  °®P"""i«  on  page  124     S«^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

What  has  been  said  of  both  the  individual  and  social 

development  of  the  young  prepares  us  to  accept  the  follow- 

*"8  bnef  statement  of  the  particular  recreational  interests 

of  children  and  yoxmg  people. 

1.  Children  up  to  school  age  play  alone  or  in  company 
with  adults  and  engage  in  free  play  rather  than  in  or- 
ganized games. 

2.  Young  children  engage  in  a  somewhat  desultory 
fashion  in  runnmg  games  and  other  forms  of  keen  competi- 
tion. 

3.  Then,  during  the  gang  period,  boys  develop  the 
highly  orgamzed  games  and  unite  for  purposes  of  adven- 
ture. Girls  group  themselves  more  quietly,  and  are 
never  so  enthusiastic  about  games,  of  which,  however 
they  become  interested  spectators  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  be  interested  in  boys. 

4.  When  sex  attraction  appears,  young  people  like  to 
be  very  much  together,  at  parties,  in  social  groups,  on 
outings,  in  homes  where  they  are  welcome,  and  privately. 

When  the  subject  of  Play  was  being  discussed  (iii 
Chapter  XVII)  enough  perhaps  was  said  for  our  present 
purpose  about  the  recreations  of  childhood.  Let  us  now 
think  for  a  Uttle  of  the  recreations  of  youth,  involving 
what  IS  frequently  called  "  the  amusement  question," 
and  wholesome  relations  between  the  sexes. 

To  those  who  accept  the  traditional  taboos  of  "  cards 
theatre  and  dancing,"  this  question  appears  perfectly 
simple,  at  least  until  the  necessity  arises  under  modem 
conditions  of  providing  adequate  substitutes  for  those 
rejected  pleasures.  Today  the  tendency  is  to  reconsider 
the  whole  question  in  the  light  of  our  better  knowledge  of 
child  nature  and  to  seek  for  broad  principles  by  which 
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the  troDey  park  and  th/w^J^^d*  ^r?^       *""  ""  '^^^ 

Ti,«  »  1.   ®°"^  Problems  of  Social  Lifr 

~af  S^'e^^^ettLr '^-  -^  -"  » 
important  which  parents  andmnroTf^  ^'"^"S^  ^he  most 
they  can  settle  AS  o^'lCdf  wt/^^'  ^^'^  ^^^°re 
prove  or  disapprove  for  tCy^J  ^^^*  ^^^^  ^ould  ap- 

•     -ehave'^nX%t%:SS^^^^^^ 

possibihties.  It  ought  not  to  h-^'^^T^'  "^^^^  ^"d  moral 
be  crushed.  It  is  subwf  to  ^^  neglected;  it  must  not 
can  be  won  only  by    ^d^ri^^^^^^  '''  best  frui? 

provision  for  play  on  the  oart  of  t?f  ^^t.^  ^^  Positive 
tectors  of  youth!  ^       °^  *^°'^  ^^o  are  the  pro- 

P^ofallTs^^^^^^^^  on  the 

^o't'  .^.°  V^jy  ^^^*  ^h^"  they  wI^^X?"  7^¥t  they  did. 
tV^\t^^^^  and  mother:  who  J^Sf  ^*  ^«  ^eiy  easy 
better  than  slippers  book^  nr  o  "^^*  ^^^e  nothing 
to  fail  to  appredat^tKatSaldr"'  f  "J"  ^*  home^ 
for  excitement,  a  crowd  and  f^-f"^  ^^  *^«>  children 
other  boys  and  ^ris         ^""^  ^  boisterous  good  time  with 

-Pin^'^PuHtan^TZ^^^  ^^^^  -re  brought 

ize  that  they  ai^  b^  t^rcfc^:^^^^^ 
^mes  and  who  will  probaWy  Si^WW  h  ^'""^  ^  "^^^'• 
To  keep  a  child  from  what  s^^ff  if-  ^"""^^  "^  ^^c  city, 
conformity  to  the  woS  mj^  ?ct«^11  ^' ^^'""'^  ^^"^^^^^^ 
m  social  ostracism  from  his  sr W  ^  ?^^"  1°  ^^^P  ^im 
parents  are  right  who  hSd  such  l^^"?.^*"''  .^^^"  ^^  the 
ness  of  their  Children  who  Tl  .  P^^^^^^"'  the  rebellious- 
^jew  is  a  cause  ofX"^?r5tat"on '"^To"^  '^"^^  ^"^^  ^^ 
tha.  nearly  all  the  regular^nd  availl?  ^^^"^  '^  ^PP«^ 
t-ment  a.  tabooed     ^^^^.tt^T^^:^;^ 
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?o   finH  ^..l       ^''^^  u^  "^SorovLs  and  faithful  to  endeavor 
A^A  u^^^l  ^""^    ^"^^    recreational    opportunities 
4.  Adults  who  are  serious-minded  and  who  vdsh  al  tS 
pleasures  of   ife  to  contnbute  to  culturranrcharacter 
are  hkely  to  forget  certain  manifest  limitatfons  of  youth 
Young  people  are  not  resourceful.     To  grown  peSms 
nothmg  IS  more  delightful  than  an  evening  of  XtXt 
the  conversational  powers  of  the  young^are  easilv  ex 
hausted.    Such  an  evening,  in  a  miLellfneous  com^^^^^^ 

t"^blv%ew1^  'fi?  ^T  "^^"^^  bright.^;oXX^ 
tembly.     Before  the  third  dimension,  of  depth,  is  added 
the  young  may  be  expected  to  giggle  over  nothing  to  Hke 
to  play  games  rather  than  to  talk  and  to  engage!  ^S 

Se^TssThe^e.^^  "^^  "^^^^  ^^"^  warrfnf  thanXt^ 

of  trelt'ntmZ'' ""  fr^""  ^"P^^?^  ^^^  ^^^"  mentioned  as 
oi  great  moment.  The  imaginative  side  has  been  stated 
to  be  the  major  part  of  the  play  of  youth.     The  desire  to 

?oT^k  :rthH,r'"^"'""'  ^^  (^^^^  before  an\u^en^^^^ 
f^^V^f  T?  *^"^l^"g  scenes  -  these  are  a  part  of  the  verv^ 
fact  of  being  young.  No  wonder  then  that  the  drIS 
appeals  to  youth.  Whether  we  wish  to  admit  the  pl^ 
house  or  not  into  our  children's  lives,  we  must  recoS 
and  provide  for  this  dramatic  instinct!  ^ecogmze 

6.  The  sex  element  in  recreation  is  equally  real  and 
equally  important.  Courtship  plays  have  eJsted^n 
every  race  and  time.  There  must  be  soSl  exTeriments 
in  getting  acquainted  between  the  sexes  duLg^the^^^^^^ 

[k  ir'.?^''""''-.-  ™'"  ^"  °^J^^*  '^  the  dance  because  o 
Its  erotic  suggestions,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  prima 
forces  are  present  just  the  same  and  that  the  instinc"  for 
physical  contact  IS  natural,  cannot  be  suppressed,  but  ma^ 
gallant""^"  '  chaperoned  and  lifted  to  the  levd  o^ 

rJL''^^^'''T  ¥?  ^"^  ^^''''^  before  the  sex  impulse  ap- 
^D^'^n^'fl^  ^^-^""-^  sun-oundings  and  companioS- 
tW  «r^  /r  ""T'^  '"  "^^^  ^  P^^t  «f  tbeir  education, 
^n^s  o7ttTi?'^~'°?'^"y  believe -from  the  late; 
penis  of  the  ballroom.    To  teach  the  dance  early  is  to 
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^^^foZf^t^r^r^r  °^  ^'^  °^^^^*'  --t  natural  and 

who  '^V^^^'s.^i'i^c^r^^r'r''^  p-p^^ 

extravagant  is  a  cause  of  concern  nnt  ^i  ^"^""^^^  and 
but  to  all  who  believe  that  S?pW  """^^  *°  *^«  P^^r, 
ranted  indulgences  are  JnLT  P^f  ^^^^"s  and  unwar' 
dangerous  tol^SLe^Z^Z^t^^J^  ^^"^-"   -^ 

peSl-^Itt^SrSs^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  a  real  social 

than  domestic,  enjoyment  Mnl  ^"'^'^  Public  rather 
level  of  the  cmwdTthe^'  th^nthT-'^^'-l'  ^^^^«  ^he 
earnest-minded.  Its  cheann^t  >  '"^  '^^^^^  °^  <^^« 
venience  make  it  dangS^L^M  fi^P^^^^ty.  its  con- 
who  have  little  moneyTsj^^d  ^^'^^^^"  "^""  '°  ^^^^^^" 

Questions   for  Parents   m   Aotr   t 

P^perly  be  conside^d^^irSS-^KS? 

amusement  problem  anew  in'tT  7«T"^«-  'he  whole 
the  needs  and  nature  ofThuSh^T  1  T^}  ^^  """w  °{ 
tions  and  of  the  op^^ife  S'=.     '"^^'  «^^'  ">"*" 
2.  Are  our  own  Jmui^»^,  ™'  are  now  available? 

wiaourchild^Tin^TSoWmft'V?  """  P'*"""! 
^„^  te^-^  adequate  for  S™  '"  *"'°  *°  '■»"«'« 

mourhrmeftootSie'r^"""^  "^-^^  avaUable 
re^ateesfeSt^^^'ite^  '°'^^^'  *>•«  '-^- 

shouIdX' Itvf  lntt^;t:r'^^'  P'-.  if  »y, 

amusements  of  the  time-filWri.!.:    uu""^'  "^^^^  o^ber 

6.  Reco^^n.  the  ^'ifcTLl^J  ^1^'L 
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teach  dancing  to  our  children  before  the  sex-interest 
appeare,  or  how  ^aU  we  endeavor  to  supervise  and  guide 
this  attraction  when  it  comes? 

7.  How  shall  we  provide  for  our  daughters  not  only 
prudent  chaperonage,  but  those  ideals  which  make 
cnaperonage  less  necessary? 

8.  Shall  we  select  plays  and  accompany  our  children  to 
them  or  shall  we  forbid  the  theatre  ?  How  shall  we  satisfy 
the  dramatic  instinct?  Can  we  do  something  in  the 
church  and  the  social  circle  as  well  as  the  home  to  develop 
Its  active  as  well  as  its  passive  enjoyment? 

9.  If  carr :  and  the  adventure-spirit  sometimes  lead  to 
gambling,  how  can  we  satisfy  the  spirit  of  adventure  in 
other  ways  that  are  wholesome? 

10.  How  may  we  help  fvlfil  our  larger  duty,  in  co- 
operating with  others  to  improve  the  tastes,  increase  the 
wise  restrictions  and  remove  the  objectionable  and  fash- 
ionable factors  of  and  alaout  the  local  amusement 
situation  ? 

In  this  new  country  of  ours  we  have  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  good  taste  as  a  part  of  beautiful 
living.  If  we  as  parents  put  ourselves  on  the  side  of 
decorous  dancing,  of  the  clean  and  uplifting  drama  of 
courteous  social  Uving,  we  are  doing  more  than  to  redeem 
our  time  from  vulgarity  and  indecency  —  we  are  aligning 
ourselves  with  serene  and  potent  moral  forces. 

Reading  References 
A  great  many  books  have  been  written  from  the  negative  side  as  to  the 
h!ftt^'f.,?"^'^^?'    They  seldom  touch  the  imp£  5^t  uf  a?  Si 
.^^IT.  °^,.th^Pr°blem.    This  Jane  Addams  has  done  with  irS>atheSc 

sS£S^'    rT'l.^P'r  "^  ^"^^.L°l''  TheSpiritof  Youth affieCity 

"Se  Bov  P^nW^S°'"  ^  ^gg«st«i  l"s  own  viewpoint  as  a  parent  ii 

Ihe  Boy  Problem  m  the  Home,"  pp.  200-205.     Richard  H.  Edwards 

TnuWir  inH  ^^^  Amusement  Question  "  he  covers  the  whole  field 
m.^f^  "  •  ^^  commercial  recreation.  His  "  Christianity  and  Amuse- 
nmb  L,''  L^""^^^  ^°'  r"^^  P^°P^«  °^  ^^«  ^«  t^*  directly  faceVS 
£^£   S)d       '^  P««°°a"y  suggestive.    Ross:  "  Popular  Amusements  " 

-  I^\^*^P^S,'^'l^*«  Movement  of  New  York  City  pubUshes  annually 
n™,^!"^  ^'*  ?^  standard  plays.  The  national  fcfhicago)  a^d  S 
Dra^  Leagues  issue  from  time  to  time  Usts  of  recommended  current 
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thJteg£';^p^"fJ?f  "<"  appear  with  children  at 
at  eve^  a ttSctive  owl^th^J^  two  while  they  gmsp 
ity,  and  on  the  whoIeS  ^^UffS'T^  with  equanim- 
in  seeing  things  in  th^Zn!?,^,^*^' ^  """=>'  P'^"™ 
Sometime  S  tte  thW  ^r  tht  i'*"'''.?'  "  *^'  °™- 
there  is  a  strong  d^^^  mh"^*'™-  *\»8^  and 
possessions.    At  this  JSri^i     ^^i/"''  ?**">  *^'^  o™ 
pleasantly,     wl  ha^  s^te.  rf  tt^  fa^°tC  '"^  " 
party  each  child  monoiS^Ss^me  tov  »nH  f.      '."  *'  * 
tent  to  play  with  it  hv  hii^Lr     ?.  • '^j       '^  ''""'«  ««- 
chUdren  of  thl^aee  to  a  ^^       I'  "  ''angerous  to  take 
to  claim  as  tteiS  orins^rt^/t^-,^^"^  'H  ^  "^ely 
purchase  of  what^veV  att"^^*?  "*""  *^  immediate 
take  what  doeTm? Wong  rthem^^tl,.,".'"''""-    ^^ 
on  the  principle  apparTltly    hlT  '^finrngnSr' 

of  Z,S  S^tai  or  n^[  '^r"?'-  •""""o"^.  whetheJ 
because  of  thS^gSSi?v  ^l^^.f'n^^-  "^  °'  "t^"'^' 
ch.ld,  for  eKampS?^Si?ath"  tr  ^vL'-S^'^a  th™^ 
S^ff  "L"^''^  T'  ««'  ^  quXS  a  few  un^^ 
oSbaiSr  which  fs  w^P"""™  ^P"*  '^  '"^o"^- 
of  the  exStoS  o^biectI^l^r'°1'  ^^''^  -^'"^'y 
are  exchanged  b^uS^ftWK-  u?""*'  ■""  «^«"  *ese 
-sons  tha^  L'S":^  °1  *^S  aSl?„S.d~'"  °'  "" 

A  cMd  ^"•?  ^'^Z  J^"™"^  -""H  Money 

portance.    k  ^),^^^y^^y\^^  ^^^^; 
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experiences  with  it  Various  sums  are  given  him  by  his 
fond  relatives  and  friends,  which  he  is  adjured  at  on^ 
to  put  into  the  bank,  a  disposal  which  must  strike  him  2 
at  once  foohsh  and  useless.  He  soon  learns  from  such 
small  sums  as  he  is  allowed  to  use  that  it  is  a  meduTof 

T^fZ%  w'  iTk  ^^^"5  /"^'^>  ^"^  destructible  toys 
Indeed  it  would  be  hard  for  adults  to  explain  the  incon- 

ef£oftl,T'^°"  r^'^  '^'V^^'  ^'^  children^  to  the 
effect  that  sums  large  enough  to  purchase  anything  worth 

■while  ought  to  be  saved  while  the  smaller  amount!  Tre  to 

be  spent  at  once  for  what  will  injure  the  digeSSnd^ve 

only   momentary    pleasure.     Not    many   older   perSns 

realize  that  money  may  have  educational  uses  frW?he 

start  and  that  instruction  and  practice  as  to  its  uses  are  of 

the  greatest  importance  if  the  youth  is  ever  to  be  either 

prudent,  wise.  foresi^I.ted  or  generous  in  its  spending 

In  the  first  place,  not  only  are  small  coins  one  of  the 

most  useful  means  by  which  to  learn  the  simpler  onera 

tions  of  arithmetic,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how TcMfcTn 

learn  the  value  of  money  unless  he  practices  these  ve?? 

operations.     For  this  reason,  it  is  well  to  begin  to  createl 

S'w^n^  ""^T  ?^-^^"^  ^  y°""S  ^^^^  a  small  weekly 
allowance,  entirely  m  one-cent  pieces,  and  discussing  what 
they  v^l  amount  to  in  the  various  attractive  corS- 
2f^-  9^5^^ tionery  and  perhaps  soda  water  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  budget  at  the  start,  because  the  hom^ 
should  provide  whole^me  sweets  as  a  part  of  the  regukr 
dietaiy  and  because  the  soda  fountain  is  usually  Si 
taiy.        Here  are  ten  pennies.     Now  let  us  go  down  t^the 

faTof'lrh^r^'-'^'^^^l^^^^^^y^^-     Hereil^whcSe 
bag  of  marbes  which  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents   and 

here  IS  a  ball  of  string  for  your  kite,  and  here  is  a  linle 

Noah's  ark -but  it  doesn't  look  ve^  stronf  and  don't 

ammals?    That  one  is  marked  twenty-five  cents,  and  it 
IS  so  much  stronger  and  has  four  times  as  many  ^imals 
^d  It  looks  as  if  it  would  float  on  real  water.     How  much 
is  twenty-five  cents  ?    See.  here  it  is  all  in  one-cent  pSces 
It  IS  quite  a  lot.  isn't  it?    And  how  long  woSd  it  take 
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before  you  could  buy  it  ?    WpII  'h-  «     i  j  .  , 
and  next  week -aSd  you  Wfiv^^^^^  ^^''  ^^k 
little  bank,  haven't  youf  So  it  'Jd  tT'-  "^^  ^  y^"*" 
seven  days  longer  Jo  get  The  Se^ip^T  °"^  ^^^' 
want  to  wait?    Well   iust  fhtt  ^f  "^^^  y°"  don't 

and  decide  which  you  tSi  do^  V  "rf,  ^  ^^^  "^^""tes 
decide  not  to  wait  bureven  if  h.?v^^K^^^  ^^^^^  will 
gain  -  since  eveiy  hW  is  Now  tn.  ^^^^'  ^^^  P^^^  bar- 

be  a  Uttle  ™„.  «.rt?st;tSe-Srt^^ft?ti-^' 
Special  Problems  op  the  Allowance 

en^l  ^^l^^^S:^^^  a  casepthe  child 
will  only  postpone  the  hoJ  J^l'^  ^*.  °"^^  ?  Because  it 
if  the  par^t  iVindulgent  S^d  n^t  ''"';;^'/"^  especially 
will  educate  the  cWM  in  th^t^?r J 'f ''^"',  ^°'  '^P^yment. 
mortgaging  the  future  W  mU."'??^"'  households 
weU  to  give  a  few  e^erien^S  in^tj^fn '  ^°.^''^""'  *^^"k  ^^ 
gestion  is  made  that  ff TS  i^-ii^^  direction.  The  sug- 
cents,  for  examVe  4  aUowa^^^^^^  '°  ^°"-°^  ten 

twenty  cents,  b?  laifout  L  ?w?pts  nf%"'^  ^°^"^^^*' 
The  parent  then  suggests  dra^^^S?  *^"  ^^"*s  each, 
pile.     The  child  lookf  at  his  Sf  i"?  T^'  ^^"^  each 

that  his  expenditures  for  the  nTxttn^  ^^^'  ^"^  ''^^^^ 
be  curtailed  so  much     He  now  fo  Allowing  weeks  must 

before  him  so  as  to  decSe  whether   t  ^^'T  ''^'y 
mmediate  gratification,  he  can  endi/^fTv,  ^^^^^^e  of  the 
in  the  future.     He  will  he  mTrh^       v.^^?^  deprivations 
loan  if  he  looks  at  Xs^  1.^^^?'',^'^^^^  ^"^  ^^eept  the 
nothing  but  aZnerllTJ    T^^  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^  he  faced 
time  hi  mus?  fS  the  S^ow^^  '^'  '^'''  '^^'  «°^e 
transaction  if  the^M  is^^T"^  "^f^^^-     ^^  ^elps  the 
of  a  promissoiy  note  and  ,W  r^^  "^^^  ^^  sacredness 
makes  a  loan.^  It  may  geTf,  T  "^i'^^^i^  ^^^"^^^^  ^e 
why  interest  is  cha^S  a^d  S  ^IvV^*  ^^  '^°"^d  leam 
himself  on  long-teiS  W  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^"^  «^  «> 

A  child's  allowance  ought  of  cou:^  to  be  held  sacred. 
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He  should  not  be  penaHzed  in  his  money  account.  It  is 
d^cult  to  teach  honesty  to  a  child  when  money  is  at 
times  taken  from  him.  without  his  consent,  even  though 
he  has  done  wrong.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
a  persistently  careless  child  should  not  pay  for  things  he 

ch^'wY  •  I  '^^  H  *"^  ^'"^  ^^^^^  should  ^ 
diosen  which  either  is  of  small  value  or  for  whose  de- 
struction a  moderate  penalty  may  wisely  be  required     A 
^versation  should  be  entered  into,  of  which  the  logic 
.  will  be  that  the  child  himself  should  see  and  suggest  that 
nf  ^uT  T^^^'  P^ything.  say.  in  return  for  that  one 
of  httle  brother's  which  he  broke  would  be  most  fair. 
And  It  seems  wholesome  that,  instead  of  taking  his  sav- 
mgs  to  any  extent  for  this,  the  child  should  be  Slowed  to 
f^^^^i^V^^  of  the  required  amount  by  childish  toils 
for  which  he  should  be  paid  reasonably  by  the  hour 
Here,  too  a  little  preliminary  figuring  will  be  useful,  and 
the  actual  labor  will  impress  the  cost  of  money  while  not 
infringing  upon  the  sacred  hoard. 

Should  Children  be  Paid  for  Work? 
This  brings  up  the  question  whether  children  should 

tW  ^  ?lT    ^°^^^°^V"  *^^  ^'''^^'     ^^  ''  thought  by  some 
that  to  allow  this  IS  to  encourage  the  child  to  a  demand- 
ing disposition  and  discourage  him  from  offering  services 
of  love.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  Siake  the 
allowance  at  all  elastic  for  changing  needs  and  wants  or 
to  interpret  what  salary-earning  means  or  even  to  make 
clear  how  work  is  an  exchange  for  cash  without  some  such 
arrangement.     And  it  is  quite  possible  to  make  an  ad- 
justment which  will  include  services  for  reward  without 
excluding  services  for  love.     The  whole  matter  of  wisely 
,  handUng  the  finances  of  children  seems  to  depend  upon  a 
right  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  and  it  iTthe 
^n^^^J^i^'"'^  hold  this  attitude  which  explains  most 
of  the  difficu  ties  with  this  matter  between  husbands  and 
wives  as  weU  as  between  parents  and  children.     In  the 
iwme  where  the  father  gives  money  only  in  responses  to 
request  or  entreaty,  the  arrangement  is  as  unbusinesslike 
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whim  of  the  parent  buTft  n«t«?^  "?  "^^^  *^^  "^"^  or 
.    certainty  regSg  that  inc^ml^^       f  £"'^  Perpetual  un- 
to  learn  the  value  of  mone??^nf^?^  ^"^  ^'  "°  opportunity 
in  such  a  podtlon  oTSmW  S  "".^  ^'  ll°^^.^  ^^"» 
enough  to  have  considerahuTl?    t.^^*  ^^®"  ^^  is  oW 
had  none.    TWs  Xadon  Hnf-^^  ''  *.^^^^  ^^  if  he 
irritation.     InX  home  whL^^'""'  """^^  ^^  ^"11  of 
aUowance  but  never  rvtW^l^^  ^S"^".*  «^^^^  ^  «g^ar 
because  it  is  more  Sinlfl  v'  -^^  ''*"^<^i°"  ^^  better 
involves  the  aSftude  t^at  'the  L'll '^  ^.P^-^  ^^  ^^i" 
comprehending  Xdi  is  Lvlr  ^S"^"*  ''  ^"'^^  and  aU- 
assuSic  that  the  chM  S  fJ     ^^I  '^'    ^^^^  attitudes 
attitude  is  qdte  ^^rent.'  fews^'ThSl;.  "Ij^^^* 
jumor  partner,  and  that  h^  i^  i^!^    t^  *^®  ^^'^^  is  a 
fair  share  of  the  income  nffii  *^^^^°'^'  ^'*'^^  to  his 
is  not  an  act  of  g^S^T  is  a  ricrffrT"'    ^^  ^"^^^nce 
his  obHgations  as  wS  as  his  nnV^f:    ^'  V^"^^  ^«  ^as 
give.  -  his  loyal  aff^tion  SsTtTinT''    ^^^  "^"^  ^ 
concern,  his  shareT^he^sks  of  th.'^"  ^'^  ^,?""^^  ^  ^^e 
business.    For  this  he  re^vL  Jc    u"'^^^^*^  ^^of  the 
If  you  please.  ww41nc^i?!il  allowance,  his  salaiy, 
weU  as  with  his  nSds  "Tf  ^hTn ^h^^^bihty  ^o  serve  ^ 
extraordinary  need  or  de^tU  il^c     -S?  ""^^^  to  him  an 
task,  he  may  recdve  aS  e^' ^If  ^ W  to  do  an  extra 

the  .regular  arxTglL^t  Ty^'wS^h'^he^'^^"'  '"^^y^g 
receives.  If  this  is  aU  c^fj^v  foiu^^''^^  ^  ^^^  as 
wiU  appreciate  and  uSe^S^?  talked  over,  the  child 
IS  the  attitude  there  is  ill? wi  ,i"  ^.^^'^^  ^here  this 
from  the  children  Thev^  ®i^^  ^^"*  "  bold  ups  " 
token  into  thf^onfidlnce  of  Iw°°^  '^"  ^^^"^^  ^^n 
discreet,  concerning  the  s^Jif  ?^"*';  ^  ^^  ^  ^as 
They  have  some  ^Ailngofh^hfJK^^'i^y  ^^°°^«- 

t^e-hSnfto^;  -i^^^>^^^  1 1^ 

^.  to  be  /ven^hat^nL^fhe^Tl^Sk?^^^^^^^^^^ 
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they  share  the  family  hopes  and  ambitions  they  will  not  be 
so  demanding,  knowing  that  the  prudence  or  self-restraint 
of  their  "  concern  "  has  its  own  high  aims  and  its  large 
plans.  This  does  not  mean  that  children  are  to  be  both- 
ered with  all  the  family  anxieties  or  that  they  are  to 
babble  the  family  secrets,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  way  by  which  children  in  homes  of  moderate  circum- 
stances can  be  brought  up  among  other  homes  of  wealth 
or  of  careless  expenditures  without  envy,  except  by  train- 
ing them  in  wise  and  cheerful  thrift. 

The  Adjustment  of  the  Allowance 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  what  the  amount  of 
the  allowance  in  a  given  family  should  be.    Its  purpose 
as  stated  above,  will  suggest  to  each  parent  what  is  right! 
That  purpose  is  not  the  bestowing  of  a  weekly  license  to 
waste  or  indulgence.     It  is  a  just  arrangement  for  an 
educative  end.     That  end  is  the  instruction  of  the  child 
in  what  is  worth  while.     He  will  at  first  naturally  buy 
nothing  but  playthings,  which  is  very  much  worth  while 
for  him.     He  will  learn  that  it  is  better  to  deny  himself  at 
times  and  always  to  buy  things  that  will  last  and  give 
enduring  pleasure.     As  his  nature  deepens  he  may  want 
to  have  tools  or  books,  and  eventually  he  will  have  a  keen 
interest  in  clothes  and  social  pleasures.     The  allowance 
should  accommodate  itself  to  these  legitimate  desires,  and 
should  be  supplemented  by  self-sacrificing  extra  labors 
of  his  o\m.     In  the  writer's  judgment,  the  allowance, 
given  on  this  pnnciple,  may  properly  be  somewhat  larger 
than  is  customary.     The  fact  that  the  child  "  spends  every 
cent  he  gets  "  does  not  in  itself  prove  that  he  is  a  spend- 
thrift.   Perhaps  he  does  not  get  enough  for  his  wants. 
Putting  money  in  the  bank  is  a  noble  habit  for  adults, 
but  to  do  so  when  a  child  is  not  so  natural,  since  to  the 
child  It  seems  very  much  like  losing  it  altogether.    To 
delay  in  spending  for  the  sake  of  better  goods  is  about 
as  much  as  we  may  expect,  until  the  youth  gets  some  real 
purpose  to  save  for,  which  hardly  comes  before  adoles- 
cence.   Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  so  sure  that  he  has  made 
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The  lJ£:Ji^rSo':j^:rx'^^^^^^^^^  ^-  ^^  ^^^r,. 

desires  and  his  knowledge  of  ?h.^S  ^^'  ^'^  i"  his 

early  in  the  high  sch^lyfa^iX^^e  ThT^'  ■^J^'"^' 
embrace  clothes,  social  Sres  ^TarSf  '';,\*  "^^"^^ 
and  everythini?  excent  hrJrX^^u  .^  ^"^  lunches, 

as  medical  and  dSJaJT^  ?l,'^^°"?'  ^"^  S"^  ^^"^^nts 
to  do  what  too  few  adm  WerlJ  aiS  hT^\'^I  ^^^'^ 
work  to  it.  It  has  to  be  bJstowS  «'«7  T"^-  ^-  ^"^^^^  ^^^ 
some  oversight  by  the  namnf  k  .  ^^"^  admmistered  with 
yiction.  obseUtiJn  ^d^SSrien^^^  T'''''  ^°"- 

important  arrangement  SJw!^  ^*  **  ***  *^«  one  most 
is  possible  <Si7he{^^^y^^^'  ^?f  ^hild  which 
extraordinary,  for  it  is  nnro«?f,  ^  f "'  .^^^  outreach  is 
in  prudenc^buTit  Dart^«,l°"S^  ^  education  in  taste  and 

of  entertainments  aSf^aTS^efu^^^  \*if  ^^"'^'^  ^^^^^^ 
of  which  is  placed  SSnTs  o^  cl  ^';.  *^^  ^^ponsibility 
governed  b/the  nSar^  oW  "^^^i^^rs  and  which  are 
tions  in  behalf  of  t1SS15h,VhT  ^^"^^^  '"^"y  i^^ita- 

Further  Suggestions 

be  learned  in  this  wav  ^t'  ™,    i^l'^P'?!  '"""^  *°<>'<i 

cIoti,^'"i^",^;i^^*'f'?fd   in    the   purcha^  „( 

minor  articJrffi  '^'  artcks  ttT""  ^"'' 
present  at  the  beginnine  to  exnliSSff  *®  P*^' 

usableness.  etc.    ^™"^  "  ^'^'am  differences  in  quality. 

for' th?h^'ShoM^th'd^'?'  ^"^J"*  *°  "^k^  P-'^hases 
^tchen  utenlisXr&t^^lSuV^-pi^^; 
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etc.     They  will  enjoy  learning  if  they  arc  actually  allowed 
to  choose  little  by  little. 

4.  Let  the  children  early  do  the  household  bankin£ 
and  paying  of  accounts.  * 

« 

Education  in  Benevolbncb 
There  is  room  to  say  a  word  about  educating  the  child 
in  benevolence.  Forced  benefactions  are,  of  course,  worse 
than  useless;  they  leave  a  feeling  of  injustice  to  rankle 
and  dry  up  the  springs  of  generous  feeling.  Formal 
gifts,  such  as  the  penny  for  Sunday  school,"  only  induce 
thoughtless  giving.  Generosity  must  begin  and  be  kept 
alive  by  a  real  and  deep  appreciation  of  human  need. 
The  natura^^  way  to  begin  is  with  physical  needs,  such  as 
those  the  child  can  reahze,  need  for  food  and  shelter  and 
espeaaUy  the  needs  of  children.     These  rather  than  the 

-ru^L  °^  }^^  ^^"^^^  '""^^  ^  emphasized  at  first. 
Ihe  child  must  learn,  too,  from  the  start  that  "  the  gift 
without  the  giver  is  bare,"  and  should  give  his  personal 

^n?.  "^^S^-*"  !^?"  ^'  """"^y-  "«  '"ay  rightly  follow 
nis  gifts  with  intelligence,  knowing  somewhat  of  how  they 

are  admimstered,  and  not  getting  the  idea  that  they  aU 
g)  to  the  minister  or  the  church  treasurer,  for  example, 
lie  may  be  given  reading  matter  which  shall  make  real 
the  fields  of  service  where  his  money  may  help,  and  should 
know  that  his  gift  can  do  a  tangible  thing,  such  as  to  sus- 
tain a  famine  orphan  for  a  day  or  keep  a  sick  child  on  a 
noatmg  hospital  for  an  equally  definite  time.  The  Sun- 
day school  and  the  young  people's  society  should  educate 
tneir  young  i^ople  in  these  same  directions,  by  teaching 
tne  actual  and  unutterable  needs  and  the  practical  means 
of  supply;  also  by  having  children  choose  between 
alternatives  In  adolescence  it  is  desirable  to  set  before 
young  people  the  way  by  which  human  ^fts  and  human 
service  take  their  place  in  the  whole  of  social  betterment, 
inen  at  least  they  may  learn  how  their  consecration  may 
nelp  destroy  the  factors  which  multiply  misery  faster 
than  money  can  relieve  it.  f  ^  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

WHEN  THE  CHILDREN  BECOME 
"YOUNG  PEOPLE" 

This  chapter  rounds  out  the  discussion  of  the  home 
training  of  children  which  began  in  Chapter  X  and  was 
continued  in  Chapter  XXVII. 
^  In  the  other  chapters  we  frequently  used  the  word 

I  government ";  we  must  now  substitute  the  word 
help."  We  said  that  obedience  by  the  child  was  a 
temporary  necessity  until  he  could  learn  self-obedience. 
We  said  that  the  purpose  of  punishment  is  to  affect  the 
chUd  s  desires  even  more  than  his  conduct,  and  that  what 
we  seek  is  to  develop  a  creature  who  knows  what  he  is 
about  and  who  has  the  will  to  do  it.  The  logic  of  all  this 
is  that,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  children  when  they  be- 
come "  young  people  "  (a  much  more  human  word  than 

adolescents  ")  should  not  be  governed,  but  helped. 

The  Situation  op  Young  People 

The  situation  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  youth  himself.  Here  are 
some  of  his  traits: 

L  He  has  a  new  sense  of  personal  power,  he  does  not 
want  to  obey  others,  but  he  does  not  know  just  what  he 
wants  to  do  himself. 

2.  He  has  a  keen  desire  for  excitement  and  entertain- 
ment, many  wants  that  require  money,  but  he  usually 
has  neither  the  money  nor  the  physical  endurance  to  en- 
joy himself  as  he  would;  his  desires  are  independent  of 
his  parents,  but  he  is  still  dependent  upon  them  financially. 

3.  He  has  a  new  spirit  of  daring  and  adventure,  par- 
ticularly when  supported  by  his  crowd,  and  will  do  with 
them  things  that  he  would  never  do  alone. 

4.  His  romantic  spirit,  his  frequent  discouragement  and 
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<Msappointment  in  his  achievement.!  o«/i  ^i 

^^'^Sj^%t^V^^,-^^-^  ^  -hoc., 
and  moill  ptoHctS  *  "^^  physical,  mental 

The  Attitude  of  Parents 
ex^bl-gn^^Sjl-Xl^^-^lf^eelln,  <rf 

who  have  suddenly  become  »t^^  .  <*>l<Jren, 

as^ive  and  so  b^^^S^^  "  '^'^"^'^  ^- 

the  n  JVJJSilSl^.S.*"'  *-^  '-^  »' 

«^^nj^^o^t'^'  ^rr'^'lr^  >?«  "^  r 

vocational  and  religious  settWpnf  o  i  •     "^^  "^^^^^  ^O'' 
them  as  mere  fickleTeS  Sd  re'tSkn"^    "^'  '"  """"^ 

«     ^.  '^^  Mutual  Problems 

chTd^X^r.-rivXCT^lcfi^'S^^^ 
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try  to  solve  separately.     These  may  conveniently  be 
separated  and  listed,  though  in  fact  they  dovet^^a^ 
interact  continuaUy.     Some  of  them  are  these- 
hood  ^  P^'blem  of  Building  a  Body  Adequate  for  Man- 
ration  fo^Lifr  °^  ^"'"^  ^  Thorough  Intellectual  Prepa- 

The  Problem  of  Vocational  Choice. 
H^^^s  ^'■°^^^"'  °^  Wholesome  Recreational  Tastes  and 
Partner^""  Problem,  especiaUy  that  of  Choosing  a  Life 

The  Problem  of  Faith. 
nfV^!  extraordinary  new  situation  demands  a  recasting 

transition  of  the  management  of  the  child  by  adults  to 
his  own  complete  self-management.  We  can  no  longS 
command  or  punish;  it  is  useless  to  nag  or  scold  The 
demands  upon  us  as  parents  are  extreme.    While  the 

h^  wJl'^^T  ''S  ""•  y"^  ^'^'^  ^^^^ys  ^  calm.  Though 
he  IS  frequently  disquieted  and  often  in  despair,  we  must 
ever  be  hopeful.  When,  as  Le  Baron  Briggs  Sys  he 
wants  to  act  like  a  child  and  be  treated  like  fgentlerian 
we  must  have  enough  sense  of  humor  to  do  it.  Whenhe 
is  most  impertinent,  contrary  and  cold  we  must  be  least  so 
The  situation  has  its  encouraging  features.  Most  of 
inLf„i"^%*i'^i^''°y  ^""^  transitory,  some  of  them  are 
SSl^;i,  }i  *-H  ^^""^^  I'  garrulous  about  himself  it 
means  that  he  is  trymg  to  be  confidential,  and  is  probably 

tnt^rTt^  ^k'^^tV  r^^^P'  ^^'^S  to  understand  and 
control  himself.  If  he  is  susceptible  to  unworthy  com- 
pamons,  susceptibility  is  impartial  and  he  will  respond 
mth  equal  enthusiasm  to  worthy  ones,  if  we  can  find 
them  for  him  If  he  is  not  studious,  maybe  he  is  not 
folb^ng  the  line  of  study  that  will  kindle  his  interests 
and  fit  him  for  his  real  life-work.  Probably,  too,  he  most 
yearns  for  love  and  appreaation  when  he  least  knows  how 
to  receive  them.  And  the  best  of  aU  is  that  as  they  be- 
come most  trying  these  young  people  are  just  about  to 
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now  is  ready  to  induct  hk  v?««l?r^  i    "^  ^^"^^^'  ^"^^ 
deeper  PleasU^u^i^^a^rfng^^^^^^'; -^-  »<• 

Establishing  Favorable  Conditions 
the  average  home  can  supply  °^  *^^^® 

active  physically,  is  ti,^ften  pV^  the  extm  bf,^' J'1 

It  IS  because  of  the  emotional  as  well  as  t]f^  r.h.r.-  i 
tension  of  the  time  that  we  need  to^tudv  ft  ^^'i""^^ 
senously  not  only  as  individuarSrents  but  akn  f^^^ -f 
m  groups  sufficiently  strong  to  create  nnhlt      ^.-"^'^ 

parent  who  tnes  alone  to  sewepafp  )iic  ««,«  «u-ij       r 
such  sodal  opportunities  a^S^x^res'sXrthi/"".-^"^ 
round  of  parties,  school  dances,  i^SS6i?/triL^h''T' 
parties,  moving  picture  shows,  has  an 'unSsTnd 
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almost  impossible  task.    It  is  aU  the  more  difficult  becawo. 

therestlessyouthhasforatime  seemed  S^utpS^h^^ 
home,  whose  resources  are  with  difficultv  t^f^^Z  ?    ^ 

ynt  all  the  excitement  andli«^l^ves  a'^ 
hSi  ^  ^"  1°"^  ^5:  cooperation^  Inl^me  pla^f^e 
h^gh  school  and  the  home  have  nam)wed  the  S  Hfe 
ofpupils  closely  to  one  evening  in  the  week  ^aht^? 
hood  groups  of  mothers  have  ^de  su<;h^al^«£iW 
more  simple  and  appropriate.  In  mS^y^hmSS^Se 
soaal  prgamzations  of  boys  and  girls  be^S^thS^^l  b^! 

on  ff,^^^»fl°°l^^  ^*^  ^  wholesome  iXenS  wdl 
on  «irough  the  high-school  period  "luence  wen 

The  one  word  that  needs  to  be  emphasized  is  thnf  fU^ 

r^f^  """^  ^^^'  *°  ^«  a  good  dSj  o^'Sis  ^th  £s 
children  during   this   whole  oerioHn^o^^.^  ^ 

;^th  the  mothi  who  expressS"tt  ^'to^^^^^l 
retreat  dunng  the  year  before  her  oldest  child  eS^ 
J^Sh  school  so  that  grace  and  wisdom  St  b^rivS^w 
for  the  ordeal     A  mother  who  endeav^  to  wS  ^hl 

As  was  said  m  an  earlv  chanter  if  ic  ««♦  j»«v«»iiuige. 
bdieve  that  the  mother^is^^^^'sStS  tf  tS?3Z^ 
when  they  are  young  if  we  say  that  now  a  pSa^oo^ 
tmuty  comes  to  the  father.  He  knows  s<rm?SSSXut 
what  it  means  to  be  a  bi?  bov  thaf  ♦  i, J  u  .  ^  ,  ^ 
cannot  know.  He  hL  soedpl  t^iJftV-  if  ^^^  "'°*^®'' 
his  da«X^r'«  fiSf  1  ^^.  *^^s  ^^^^  suit  him  to  be 
SoSX^Lfi.v''^';  ?5^e^  business  training  aS 
expenen(»  may  fit  him  to  study  and  solve  the  aHnl*5/vmf 

Using  the  Ruling  Motives 

f  i«!?t        ^^*  *^'"g  ^  P^°*  has  to  do  is  to  realize  that  a 
time  has  come  when  he  must  take  his  hands^ff  Ws  cWld 
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as  if  we^tdd  re^y^do  i^^^^^^^^  it  seemed 

but  it  is  ve^  h^d  to  ^Sl^^  ^  ^l""  ^^  ^°'  Wm. 
now  dealingVitH  2r3^  ^  ourselves  that  we  are 
privile^f  hSow^     S^^f^'^^^'Jy  ^^^  rights  and 

tion  is^that  one  oThis  P^4ln^;J^of  ^"S^^V^^^^^^" 
mistakes.  The  Meat  1p«^«  f  ^^*  °^  making  his  own 
that  they  ci?  nfTonger^ov^  t^h^"vl/  ^l^^^^^nts  is. 
power  fim  themSs  w^)L  ''^'J'^  ^^  ^^  ^  belt  of 
outside  of  the  S  butS  f^r^^^.^  ^^^^  ^"  the 

fW  if^  ^^  °J?*?Y^  Powers  of  youth  ? 

thS^LlntoSln'^^Aes'an'Slj;  ^efj?  ^"  T* ^^"«  ^-^- 
to  the  cultivation  of  S  ^ces^TS«^  '^'^-  ^*  ^^^^« 
conventionalization  of?ond^t  ^  sh^^^T""^  ^  ^^^  ^ 
more  brutish  vices,  it  may  rise^o  th?  f^^'r^'J'^  ^^^ 
honor.  Of  course,  it  ^si^^.^lt''^^  of  personal 
uselessness.  But  we  <^enS,~  J"?^^7.^^  general 
highest  uses.  St^  t^aC"^^  ,n*  ^"^  ^^^^^«  ^  its 
a  parent  have  preven  th^^ste.  Z^"^  expectancy  of 
brought  the  youth  who  wl  i^  ^  ?°^er  that  has 
through  to  sucSsf  ™  discouraged  about  himself 

terms  of  biography  Swho  ~c^  f  ^^^y^  ideaKzes  in 
sonal  advice  ^11  f^idvfo^K-^?i%^y  ^"d  of  per- 
model.  We  rnn^concS^  CLf""'  an  individual 
school  during  the  ado W^nf  ,  ^  influence  in  Sunday 
a  teacher  wh^o  reUtn^^j^,^^  ^  P^^erful  as  that  of 
girls  wish  to  i^P*^"^"*^  »°  his  own  person  what  boys  or 

yoSrxsis%^niL^s?"i^^^°^     ^e 

if  he  is  put  in  charge  of  T.^^     -SI  '"'^'^^^  admirably 
sive  fin^ida^  auSc^  is  thi?^;    ^^^^He  of  the  inclu- 

doing  soL^^^^r'^^^l^-^,^^  -^rj. 
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one  has  ever  depended  for  service  are  those  who  have 
proven  capable  of  beanng  responsibility.  We  parents 
fail  here  more  often  than  do  our  children.  We  do  not 
dare  to  let  them  make  their  own  mistakes.  We  cannot 
see  that  mistakes  must  inevitably  be  made  and  that  thev 
are  never  made  more  safely  than  when  those  who  make 
them  are  to  some  degree  protected.  We  forget  that  part 
at  least  of  what  the  youth  does  of  which  wl  disapprove 
IS  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  going  to  be  an  entire  copy 

hl^^^T-v.^^\  ^'  ^^'  ""^y  "^^^"  something  for 
his  individuality  that  is  too  predous  for  him  to  lose 

A  Ltfe  Purpose  is  the  most  important  product  and  the 

most  potent  force  of  adolescence.     It  is  what  he  loves  that 

constitutes  the  propelhng  power  of  any  man's  life     This 

purpose  may  center  for  a  time  about  a  human  affection. 

ZJr.T^^^''^  *°  ^"^  "^^^  vocation.  All  "  conversions  '' 
dming  adolescence  are  not  m  church,  though  most  of 
tnem  as  they  deepen  become  essentially  religious.  We 
desire  of  course,  that  they  be  consciously  so.  We  would 
nave  them  embrace  a  social  consecration  also 

Parents  do  not  originate  these  motives  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  but  they  can  feed  them  and  they  can 
give  them  room  to  grow.  One  planteth  and  another 
watereth  and  God  giveth  the  increase.  <^^^^^r 

Reading  References 

P?4orf  ^'^?S(;'S'^^Np'«- X  .nd  XI. 

Swift:  "  The  High  School  Age." 
^  F^ske:  "  Boy  Life  and  Self-^vernment,"  particularly  Chapters  V  and 

Ki'rtley:  "  That  Boy  of  Yours." 
Pr^imt^ZJuo^^^Stl^''''  "°^^  ^^^^'^'^y  -  "The  Boy 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

VOCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  once  said    "  T», 
motive  has  the  greatest  «!nirif,,«i        .    .'.     ^"®  <^areer 
The  statement  SyTt  fiSt  f^l'^^"*^"*  °^  ^^  motives." 
we  realize  how  nS  find^l  ^.^  exaggerated,  but  when 
toward  the  fullTsH^  S  sl^Ht, '  1°"^  ^^^"^  ^"  ^^^«  '"eans 
see  how  this  may  li  tme  ^T??.     ^"f^^tion.  we  can 
that  matters  of  vocSioST  triL-L"''^'''^?F'  *^^'^^«^. 
livest  topics  in  ed^SL  SS^"     ^^^/^  '^' 
be  strange  that  they  should  l2^^°"'     ^^0"ght  not  to 
and  relillous  circles     To  m« vl     "^  earnest  y  in  domestic 
a  life  is^urely  one  of  tl^  ^^^^^^^¥0^^ "^"-^  S' 
mvestment  is  to  be  in  the  w«v^^  f  i«ir    '"^^  ^  "g^* 
hopes  that  a  parent  can  chei^lf  '^  ^"^^'"^  ^^^  f^^^est 

yorg^^„7LTnoS„',%&^^^^^  -^^i*"<^-  of 
of  them  drift  from  schcSl  i,n  «^^^^^^  Many  . 

better  motive  tC ^^Itr  s7ud^'  'J^f^'f^^  ^^  "^ 
ports  of  a  comrade  who  has  found  .i°i  *^^  ^^""^"^  ^- 
take  their  father's  calling  for  SSf.^^^^^^^  Others 

out  asking  whether  it  has  T hft^!!    ^  ^^^'"^  °^'  ^^h- 
had  when  the  father  wa?  vo«n!f^^  advantages  that  it 
vocation  without  Inquiring  Sh^r'lt  ^11"'°  ^"^"  "^^ 
demand  of  society  or  whether  it  t  ol^*'  ^  permanent 
Immediateness  of  pmZh^'Vl  f^^^^  overcrowded, 
ployment  bureau  Sn  wi  hi?^  hn,  "^T^^  ?^^  ^^  ^'^- 
Ployer  fresh.   unsSued^  lab^rnJ       ^T'^^.  *°  ^"y  e"^" 
thoughtlessly  readv   to   tr^L  1  ^^""^^   ""^o  are  thus 
temi^raiy  4ge     But  tliff    ru^'"".^""^^"^*^^^  ^or  a 
peopi:  m^keStno^^aiways'S^^^^^^^  ^^^t  ^^^^^ 

or  carelessness  of  the  future     T^ey^re  dtT^^'"^""^ 

-  -t  much^be^ter^lJ^l^e^^^^^^        ^L^^^^r^^f 
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ace  the  consideration  of  vocational  guidance  of  the  vcmna 
tion  and  of  the  present  facilities  for  vocational  ^ucTti^. 

Changes  in  the  Vocations 
The  most  important  of  these  chances  are  tho«.  fi,of 
have  come  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  ^bo?^^* 
F^^nery.  Once  the  cobbler  made  a  whok  ^^  1^5 
m  the  shoe  factory  more  than  twenty  monL?^o5^!S 
m  malaiig  a  shoe,  each  doing  but  a ^lu^^ %^ 

tmfn2T*7^  "^  "°<^  ^  intelligent  so  Cg  a^  he?^ 
tSm^^  Ld°  T'  r  "^  *^.  which  wi^hltsli^;^ 

Sti^e^ndTrSL'^Hl^l.^^^  '"^r  "^^ 
whose  place  mTr^  esSlv'be^l^  Z,  ^P^^V^'.  too. 

fiil^ft^c  f ^^  ^««^ssions  of  employers  has  risen  a  power- 
individuS  to  thL  K^f^r^  *^®  productiveness  of  the 

S^S«      '•  .    '*r^.^^  *^®  ®ven  n^ore  important  mining 
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;SS  ^<^^^':Cil^'^-^-^  ever  «o« 
import  of  the  fact  that  th7tSrhl.CS^'Tluye^  ^^  «^al 
^tt.,  the  nanowest  o^rt^^'X  i'^'^^Z'^^ 

to^^me^xtSre<^aJ^„"^^^^  %ly  to  modify 

velopment  of  seasonal  r^,,^^*'*^^'^    P^^  «  the  de- 
vests or  fashion^^atyfl^^^^^^^^  "P°n  har- 
Closely  connected  ^the^^^^^L^PP^J  ^^  <Jeniand. 
mg  men  in  one  part  of  thf  tSUt   ""^t  *"*^"?ries.  utiliz- 
a  part  in  whichXre  are  ^7  ""^^  ^^  *^*t  °^ten 
Illustration  of  an  indSti^f W  .°*Jef ^opportunities.    An 
is  wheat  harvSt  nffn^the  nn^^*^."^"^  ^^  local 
enormous  numbers  ^fmenVonlvTJ'  ""^'^  S^'  ^^ 
year  who  cannot  oossiSv  fi«5      ^,^  ^^"^  "months  of  the 
of  the  count^  af t^  «;iv  ^T^^^^"^®"*  in  that  part 
this  suggestsThe  nSd  of  elS^  ^°^^'  °^e'-    SociSty^ 
regiments  of  toiler  which  w^J?«^^  adjustments  of  whole 
to  make;  individuSty  it'^t^^J?^^        yet  learned  how 
a  constantly  critical  ^d  d?ffL!^'^  ""^^  *^"s  employed 

Immigration  so  far^lw^*  S^^"^  problem     ^ 
finding  auractiv^v^ti^^^lriffe  ^?.^er  the  matter  of 
trades  the  Gernm^d  Ena^^^'^i^'^'e"-    ^^  the  skilled 
prentices  and^^S  in  rn^.^  ^?'^^'  ^^^^^d  as  ai^ 
tions  which   y^tC^^T^^"^  ^^°°^«'  take  po£ 

pnyamtion  cS^hoW?  wS'aJ^^^.  l'^^"'  ^^."^'"^^ 
scale  there  is  alwavQ  on  ™       r  "^®  ^o^«^  end  of  the 

tioSTpSalia^^-s^lriifT  i^*  «•><»  -«»- 

door  after  anort»r  „f      ^™  "  ""^  North  is  findine  one 
The  ChtoL  »dll,°2T'^*y  "-^^  bef<Si  hta 
th^  the  most  toitX^  ^^XI"^",)^  8*^  "ore 
The  entrance  rf^.^"  ?  the  world  of  toU. 

caching  cSges1n'mStio^s'"^Tr\'^  "^«  fe- 
rule, risen  to  administniK™  j  "'^  "^^  "ot,  as  a 
they  have  tek^Tthe  Ss'^/f"^*^™  Po^tio"^.  but 
clerical  tasks  and  inldSSSL  '^°'*  *°*^'y  *° 
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Thus  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  trades.  Com- 
merce and  the  professions  are  also  undergoing  great 
changes.  The  grocer,  for  example,  was  imtil  recently- 
regarded  as  a  man  whose  business  in  staples  was  safe,  sure 
and  profitable,  but  the  man  who  buys  a  grocery  store 
today  may  find  himself  tomorrow  in  despairing  competi- 
tion with  a  syndicate  that  operates  a  chain  of  two  htmdred 
groceries.  The  department  store  has  made  a  similar 
change  of  outlook  not  in  one  but  in  many  kinds  of  shops. 
And  the  more  enormous  the  concern  the  smaller  the 
proportion  of  individual  employees  who  can  distinguish 
themselves. 

The  professions  have  long  been  overcrowded,  partly 
because  our  academic  courses  distinctly  have  these  as 
their  goal,  partly  because  of  the  attractiveness  of  their 
noble  work,  partly  perhapij  because  they  give  social  stand- 
mg,  clean  clothes  and  hands  and  an  intellectual  life. 
But  changes  are  constantly  occurring  in  these  as  voca- 
tional opportunities.    In  engineering,  for  example,  the 
tasks  are  so  inviting  and  have  been  so  lucrative  that 
technological  courses  have  mtdtiplied  in  many  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  the  examination  of 
high-school  boys  as  to  their  aspirations  will  often  reveal 
that  two-thirds  of  them  look  forward  to  some  branch  of 
this  diversified  calling.     But  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  it 
was  recently  estimated  that  if  all  those  who  are  now  in  the 
schools  of  that  State  who  look  forward  to  that  profession 
should  enter  it,  Wisconsin  would  have  enough  engmeers 
within  the  next  five  years  to  fill  all  the  engineering  posi- 
tions in  that  State  for  the  next  century.    Medicine, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  crowded  of  professions,  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  to  enter.     The  ordinary  boy, 
without  special  capital  or  influence,  must  count  somehow 
on  seven  or  eight  years  of  training  beyond  high  school, 
two  years  in  a  hospital  and  from  three  to  ten  years  of  bare 
self-support  afterward  before  he  is  satisfactorily  adjusted 
in  his  life  work.     The  lure  of  riches  made  in  commercial 
adventure  is  today  drawing  college  men  away  from  the 
learned  professions.    The  youth  hears  of  great  fortunes 
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rapidly  accumulated  by  young  men  who  have  friends  in 
Wall  Street;  he  leams  that  the  world  wfll  give  a  man  who 
can  successfully  exploit  a  patent  medicine  more  than  it 
will  one  who  makes  an  important  scientific  discovery  he 
IS  told  that  advertising  will  do  wonders  with  a  worthless 
novel  or  magazine  or  toilet  preparation,  and  his  whole 
sense  of  values  becomes  obscured. 

Mistakes  That  Young  People  Make 
Pathetic  are  some  of  the  mistakes  that  young  people 
m^e,  as  the  result  of  ignorance  or  misguided  inclination. 
Little  can  they  know  at  the  best  of  these  sweeping  gusts 
and  eddies  of  the  industrial  worid.  The  hope,  the  self- 
confidence,  the  desires  of  youth  carry  them  into  careers 
that  have  no  outlet  and  no  future.  Let  us  enumerate 
just  a  few  of  the  more  common  mistakes. 

Th«  public  school  curriculum  offers  before  the  four- 
teenth year  ahnost  nothing  that  has  direct  bearing  upon 
any  of  the  common  occupations.  The  first  year  in  high 
school  IS  usuaUy  distinctly  scholastic.  The  result  is  that 
at  about  tlurteen  or  fourteen  there  is  a  veritable  emigra- 
tion from  the  schools.  From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  our 
school  childrwi  drop  out  by  the  eighth  grade,  only  one- 
tenth  finish  high  school  and  less  than  five  per  cent  go  to 
college.  In  districts  where  workingmen  live  and  in  States 
where  children  are  allowed  to  be  employed  at  fourteen 
that  age  is  traditionally  accepted  by  young  people  as  the 
tune  when  they  will  go  co  work.         •'       ^  ^  ^ 

Mangold  tells  us  of  the  vocational  future  of  those  who 
leave  school  too  early.  "  No  children  who  drop  out  of 
school  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  gi-ades  can  hope  to 
have  acquired  direct  training  for  any  occupation  which 
they  may  enter;  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  children 
may  acquire  a  little  manual  dexterity.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  working  children  enter 
unskilled  occupations;  about  seven  per  cent  skilled  occu- 
pations of  low  grade;  perhaps  three  per  cent  enter  high- 
grade  occupations  which  promise  a  future."  Of  the  three 
per  cent,  however,  Mangold  reminds  us,  the  defects  of  the 
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apprentice  svstem  are  such  that  many  are  allowed  to 
learn  a  trade  only  by  absorption  and  in  a  desultory 
manner.  ' 

All  work  that  is  worth  while  pays  litUe  at  the  first. 
This  fact  IS  not  apparent  to  the  boy  who  wants  spending 
nuMiey  or  the  girl  who  thinks  she  will  be  employed  only 
until  she  is  mamed.  Youth  is  not  patient,  iid  has  not 
toe  observation  or  experience  to  look  beyond  the  present 
or  the  circle  of  immediate  acquaintance  to  see  the  lar£er 
situation.  * 

Adjustments  That  Arb  Nbbdbd 
Th^  hfe  waste  that  is  being  made  is  terrible.    As  Eli 
W^Weaver  reminds  us.  the  State  does  not  pernS  a  cWld^ 
fortune  to  be  used  without  the  oversight  oU^ti^ 

out  foresight  and  advice.  It  does  not  let  a  grocS  sell  a 
bottle  of  milk  without  its  supervision,  yet  it^ds  idlv 

years  of  his  life  without  opportunity  for  imomv*mi^f  «! 
prospects  of  advancemeS!  EvidStty^rii^S^ 
adjustments  are  necessay.    Some  of  thm  aL  K^ 

every^L'^nS  t^W '^''  ^^?  *°  '^'  prepaiitSn  of 
«^«S  *^'  "°^  *°®  professional  class  chieflv  for  lif« 

2.  -nie  child  the  individual  chiSf  musf  be  mo™ 

of  sLd^J^^'ii^^'  ^'r^  ^  ^^^P^  ^  the  riTht  c^S^ 
Of  study  for  his  development,  that  he  may  be  olaced^™ 
the  right  occupation,  that  he  may  be  Sd  e^^^t^r 
he  has  entered  an  occupation  to  be  suretoat  S  w^k 
treats  him  fairly,  that  he  is  reaUy  suited  to  itV^d  th^  he 
has  opportunity  for  promotion.  ^^ 

3.  pe  placement  agencies  must  be  adjusted     Todav 

feLt^th'h?"^  ^T"^"^^  ^«  ^^'^  ^^tiTiittil^^ 

vo^ffSJi  ^^^^  ?^  teachers;  he  depends  upon  Ws 
Kl^d^^  1?^"  ^  ^^Pl°y^«^t  bureau  f^his  fi^  job; 
ne  conaders  but  a  narrow  range  of  opoortunitiV*:  anH  hi 
moves  frequently  and  restlessly  from  SS?kZh^^ 

Ignorant  hands.    It  must  be  taken  up  by  the  schod  and 
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»JLfi!?\^'^^*°"*  themselves  must  be  readjusted     An. 

^?^^^.« 

me abwit  lAhrvr«,k!l2^      •    supervising  industry,  mov- 
tSiem^^  ''^^  *^  *^  "^^^^  "»d  insui^c^'igainlt 

tn^g^^SSL^^  '°'  «^"^«""«  what 

8  «ia  gmaance  can  do  to  solve  vocational  problems. 

Th«  J»     ♦:         ..         ReADINO   RePBRBNCBS 

Ubor^Proble.  "  MoTanlSSV?.  ?^!^.  S'hii%'^9^', 

fcrent  callings.  sSwSc  JtudiST^rfS*  "^.^  *]?"  «"raction8  of  the  dif- 
the  VooK^BuiSSof  B«^  T*''^*.'^"*  *?!«»  have  been  made  by 
Girls  "  «„1  Pe7B"«  VcSSSS"  foJ^"  T'^*^Tii?y'»  "  VocaSS  fo? 

Ne^vSrStLSS^fiSS  SS;:S"£^  TwentySeco-d  St„«, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
In  the  ^at  field  of  training  children  for  their  places 
m  the  world  there  are  yet  many  disputed  and  unsolved 
1  questions.     This  chapter  can  only  state  the  general  trend 
■  ot  the  best  educational  ideals  of  today. 

Vocational  education  is  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
certain  adjustments  that  are  needed  in  the  school  and  in 
soaety,  some  of  which  were  enumerated  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter.  Certain  other  considerations  are  involved 
in  it. 

1.  Vocational  education  must  be  kept  democratic. 
1  he  term  industnal  education,"  which  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute,  is  unsatisfactory  because  it  suggests 
that  the  only  vocations  in  which  the  schools  are  inter- 
ested are  those  that  involve  toil  with  the  hands  The 
proposal  to  create  separate  school  boards  and  depart- 
ments of  supervision  for  vocational  schools  is  unfortunate 
because  It  makes  a  cleavage  between  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  professions  and  those  who  are  preparing 
for  the  trades,  and  makes  difficult  the  transfer  of  pupils 
who  are  discovered  to  belong  elsewhere  from  one  type  of 
school  to  the  other.  No  education  is  democratic  that 
gives  any  private  interest  any  kind  of  control.  Close  co- 
operation of  schools  with  shops  is  good,  but  not  control 
ot  schools  by  manufacturers. 

2.  Vocational  education  must  regard  girls  as  much  as 
it  does  boys.  We  must  accept  women  as  a  large  and  prob- 
ably increasing  factor  in  the  industrial  world.  If  as  is 
said  to  be  the  case,  -women  spend  eight  of  the  nine  bilHons 
ot  dollars  that  are  spent  in  this  country  every  year  we 
must  in  our  schools  regard  the  education  of  those  'who 
shaU  spend  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  shall  earn  We 
have  also  with  young  women  the  difficult  but  important 
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S^l^kldng'"""^  ^"^"°"'  "^  <-P'°yn»„t  and  for 
th»n  y?f  ?'?^,?<iucation  must  consider  the  man  more 
^^n^-'f-    ^^W'™"!  education  might  sinX^Sd 

houre     B^wt.    •  u!""  ^'l?"^  ^'  ^^"  as  their  working 
S^^*-  ,  ^^®  "^^ts  °^  the  worker  and  some  indica 

tions  m  employers  of  a  fresh  ai     edation  ofS^adth  fn 

Wf   2  ^^^  ^t"^®  '"eans.     Thomdike  gives  at 

'^  ,U  ''^..  .separate   definitions,    of   which  The   GeZ^ 

"  f^"^i^,^»"<^l"des  but  one.     He  finally  settles  up^nTn? 

It  should  perhaps  be  defined  as  training  for  th^^m^r' 

n^rl'f """%-  '^"  ^"^^fi^^  satisfactions  which  invdv; 
no  necessary  deprivation  for  any  other  man  thZl 
equitable,  stainless  wants  whos^fnc^eai  is^7to  S 
one  mam  element  of  the  aim  of  education/'  sS  cuW 
m  a  democratic  state  should  be  a  right  of  eve^  child 

The  Scope  of  Vocational  Education 

seems"S^lfhT  ?',  ^"^^^^  vocational  education  there 

4f  .S  A  substantial  agreement  as  to  its  scope. 
hp^.1  il      pre-vocational  education  should  not  begin 

t^afrSig^n  t'SlT^.  ^^^"^  ,?^^^  ^^"^  needs  thorou^S 
read    to  wit^    tn^^t'  of  learning,  in  knowing  how  to 
Snress  h,Wif  •      -"^1^^  ''"^P^^  computations,  and  to 
AfZf^^.l''  s'^ple  ways  with  his  hands. 

inl^uLs  thS  i!^^"  *^'^  '^'^^y  ^^'"^  differentiations 
c;««?^    ^*  ^".^"  ^P^"  "P  to  the  child  the  great  divi- 
de i^th^^T  '"^^  f  ^  tS  '^y  '^'  foundatfonTof  pra^. 
face  m  their  elements.    This  differentiation  seizes  Spon 
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the  child's  interests  a  year  or  two  before  the  child  can 
leg^y  go  to  work  tends  to  occupy  him  profitably  during 
those  years  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  which  are  of  most 
value  m  prep^tion  and  of  least  value  to  industry  and 

Swl^gk  ^         may  gain  skill  as  well  as 

The  ambition  of  vocational  education  is  to  retain  all 
young  pecyle  under  some  kind  of  technical  traininTunti 
they  are  at  least  eighteen.  It  is  thought  that  not  or^^  is 
this  the  earhest  age  at  which  a  young  man  can  show  the 
matunty  as  well  as  the  skill  that  wilf  enSle^  ^  t^l 
a  g)sition,  but  that  it  is  as  soon  as  his  capabihties^ 
sufficiently  manifest  to  place  ^lim  wisely      ^    "*"^^  ^^ 

The  ideal  ycxational  education  wiU  not  drop  the  youth 
after  he  has  left  school,  but  wiU  assist  in  pladng  aS  il- 
plaang  hrni  until  he  has  successfully  solved  his  Hfe 
problem. 

Methods  op  Vocational  Education 
Following  are  some  of  the  present-day  plans  for  voca- 
tional trammg.    Many  of  them  are  summarized  from 
1  ayior. 

1-  Vocational  emphasis  in  the  elementary  grades.  This 
IL^°?  Tt^i?  ^"^9  ^ays,-  by  utilizing  the  constructive 
msfanct  of  children  m  real  projects  and  by  making  simple 
studies  of  actual  industries.  Manual  trailing  in  the  earii- 
est^des  has  of  late  years  departed  from  formal  method 
to  the  creation  of  objects  of  real  value  for  play  or  other 
home  use.    Drawmg  and  cabinet  work  and  metal  work 

Sil^^  J"^    nl%I'''^^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^°^  as  low  as  the 
sixth  grade.    Children  are  being  shown  something  of 

^.^t^}^^^  ^  gardening,  dairying,  textile  industries, 
transportation,  etc. 

2.  The  so-c^ed  "6+6"  plan  of  division  has  been 
brought  forwarxi  m  the  administering  of  the  grades. 
This  mearis  that  the  first  six  grades  are  reserved  for  gen- 
eral trammg,  that  mstead  of  accepting  the  gaps  and 
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This  schSol  is  totS  to  mmf^ff  '"*«™«J«te  school." 
to  those  yeare  rf  defetiC^l^f ''^'y  «»  «  antidote 
school,  emphasidnf  ta  a^;e  Jilt-*"  f'^^^tary  trade 

as  well  as  knowledge     Som?  ^  ^  *^^'  t^^^  "^ed  skill 
the  shop  find  tlS  Imowled^^n  7^""  ^  ^^1^^^  *^^  «^"  in 
courses"  But  t^ho^^li:^^:^^^^^^^^ 
an  ingenious  revival  of  f^«oJL^.°°*^®^^  seeing 

f^i^-?£feS»fhy-s 

^f  i?e^=l-H  1 -- ^- - 
•nanagere.  Co,^ti<S?Jh^cJ?  ^^P'oy^"  and  shop 
whose  value  edSoi^fv  5^"^?"  °P«^"«  schools, 
they  train  yoSS^wL''^"'^;  "^  ^''^^  °"  "hethe; 
ticl  of  a  SSS^l^dSt^""*  *->  *^  »«« "nampula. 

values  are  teSg^^i''"' i?^"T^''L-  ^^^  <^"""ral 
many  acadenSI  Sud^  "  S  ?i;l"*^"'''«°'  ""<* 
subjects  that  bear  no  obvi^f  ^^^^f  ^^;^f<i?/«»io 
coming  up  for  fresh  vali,aftv;«     ™^*°n  to  real  hfe  are 

«IegaLl^to  a  Sr  ^^^f  "-Cln^^'r  '^'"^ 
ness  of  co-operative  wSTrt^^h  ]oy,and  serious- 

transition  conveniSS^t  ^ ^^^.^to  ^o-^^ 
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the  students  of  each  department  interact  upon  each  other, 
rhe  new  vocational  emphasis  is  not  disproportionate. 
Nmety-six  per  cent  of  American  workers  are  in  the  in- 
dustnes  and  a)mmerce.  They  are  simply  coming  into 
theu-  own.  The  emphasis  is  not  misplaced.  Vocational 
educataon  has  a  ways  existed,  but  it  has  existed  too  far 
up.  We  had  colleges  from  the  beginning,  and  they  wer« 
vocational  schools  for  the  professions.  We  had  institutes 
of  t^hnology  before  we  had  trade  schools,  and  thus  edu- 
cated the  captains  before  the  privates  of  industry. 

Vocational  schools  are  not  only  meeting  a  larger  range 
of  need,  but  they  are  making  popular  education  u  fact  as 
weU  as  a  name.     We  have  for  many  years  talked  of  "  our 
system  of  umversal  education."  but  it  was  a  misnomer  so 
long  as  the  people  were  not  getting  it.     When  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  our  population  only  get  far  enough  in 
school  to  "read,  wnte  and  figure,"  when  "  the  average 
/^encan  is  a  axth-grader,"  when  only  one-tenth  finish 
the  public  school  system,  we  have  not  real  popular  educa- 
tion.    Uur  high  schools,  which  cost  proportionately  two 
or  three  times  as  much  to  maintain  as  the  lower  grades 
are  reserved  largely  for  the  children  of  the  prosperous! 
bo  our  public  school  system  is  undemocratic  as  well  as 
exclusive.     Vocational  education  tends  to  change  this 
condition.     It  makes  it  practicable  and  profitable  for  the 
workingman  s  son  to  stay  in  school  until  he  is  ready  for 
lite.     It  also  performs  the  special  service  of  showii  g  that 
generally  the  so-called  duUard.  the  retarded  pupil,  the 
tnmnt,  is  simply  the  child  who  has  been  misunderstood 
and  misplaced. 

The  social  outreach  of  vocational  education  is  not  yet 
fully  apprehended.  We  can  already  j^-e  that  something 
IS  going  to  come  of  institutions  where  youths  work  to- 
gether which  did  not  comt-  of  institutions  where  each 
recited  an  individual  lesson.  From  a  school  where  the 
ideal  IS  efficiency  something  different  is  to  come  from  what 
came  from  one  whose  i4eal  was  abstract  culture.  The 
youth  who  goes  to  school  with  an  interest  is  going  to  be  a 
different  man  from  the  one  who  stays  because  he  was 
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^kyt^,^  ^^^^-^^^^  '^-^  prospects  are  all 

ganization  of  uermanv  C  h.ln  o  i  ^^  ^"^ustrial  or- 
stated  that  GenTnThas  t^  m,^l,-^''°?-,5°."^-     ^^  ^^ 

and  America  only  twemyfivX^^r  t""^  ^^'^"«' 
put  It.  «  America  is  a  stevedore  "s^nl  /!,?°'".^"e  has 
materials  at  its  own  war^Ted  J  Z  ^J°^^'"«^  ^*"  "^^« 
nations  to  manufacSre^fnt n  n^f/t  I  ^^^  "'^^  ^^  other 
Our  employers'  a^aW^^^^^^^^^  °^"tility  and  beauty. 

Tust  now  f h3^  ^^^'*.  °'  Leadership 

tice;  he  must  have  the  abmtv  tr ^  f^  ^?^.  ^^*"^^  P^ac- 
to  explain  things  dearfy  he  ^^'t  ^  f '^  ^'  P"Pils  and 
and  scholarship.  ^'  "^^  be  a  man  of  character 

more  profitable  to  limit  Lworrofttl-^^'^''^  '^  *°  ^ 
particular  operations  IW  ^~\  i^^''"  f^^PJoyees  to 
sist  on  Umiting  the  number  ^'t^nl'^?^'  ""^^"^  ^^^^  i«- 

a^  often  unwiLgtors^^ct'apSSr  1^^,^^^" 
between  capital  and  labor  ar^T  „«?     f®^'   ,^"®  relations 

make  aU  these  adjustm^ntHa^  ^^"^  ^"""^^^  ^«  to 
tremists  who  think  the  Sdts  ^t'l^.^fTJ  t^.  ^^^  e^" 

men  alike  whether  they  ha^natLfe^^  ^^^"8^  ^  ^ 
prepared  to  earn  them  or  not     Th?^^^.^°"«^entiously 

share  takes  the  place  of  ^CLpI  .  a^^"^  *°  ^^^  one's 
public  sentiment  must  S  crStS  hS"", ''''/'  '^^^-  A 
adjustments  are  to  be  made  ^  ^^^^^'^'  '^  ^^^se 

toTSt^^irCTo  get'^J:r4ho^V^^^^ 

not  always  clear  to  a  fo^tloT^S.^^;^^^^ 
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tionately  more  expensive  and  less  satisfactory  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city,  and  yet  it  is  needed  in  the 
country  as  much  as  in  the  city.    It  is  a  gospel  that  must 
be  preached,  and  it  is  one  worthy  to  be  preached  by 
ministers    and    by    Christian    laymen.    Some    counter 
mimsters  have  aheady  begun  to  make  the  deserts  of 
OMmtiy  life  to  blossom  like  the  rose,  by  bringing  voca- 
tional traming  m  agriculture  and  household  sden^  close 
to  the  farni  boys  and  girls.    This  kind  of  influence  must 
be  extended  more  broadly.    Our  national  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  takmg  the  lead  in  this  direction.  Thnnieh 
its  various  ax:hievement  clubs  it  is  stimulating  the  «>. 
operative  «ideavors  of  farm  boys  and  girls;  theL  in  turn 
lead  toward  the  desire  for  a  higher  education  in  the  voca- 
tions of  farmmg  and  farm  housekeeping;  and  the  work  of 
such  vocational  colleges  is  constantly  supplemented  by 
the   widely   circulated   results  of  agricultural   research 
am^g  those  who  are  actually  at  work  upon  the  land. 

fnrTfc  ^?^^^  ^^\'  I^^*  '^^  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  Jus  hfe?  "  He  had  m  mind  not  mere  existence,  but 
all  that  makes  Me  worth  while.  In  this  complex  and 
difficult  age  of  ours  He  could  point  to  no  task  more  chal- 
lengmg  to  his  followers  than  that  of  making  voune  life 
everywhere  more  rich  and  capable. 

Rbadinq  Rbfbrbncbs 

Ke1alSSltr?^TS^  ^H  "P*"*  vocational  education  is  upon  us. 
Kera^oastemers  Three  Lectures  on  Vocational  Training  sete  forS 
Sf«^?°?lJ°*^°^'  Person's  "  Industrial  Education^Nand  iSl  23 
SSXh  ^  °^  ^c^f  :^^  °«*"°«  the  latest  thiiy"  d  ScSn 
SLI  S    ^'^  ?    ^°^  Aspects  of  Education  "  endeavors  to  mrt  vocL" 
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know  what  the  available  nrf^.%!l^^'         **"^  °°^s  not 

thing  about  thern^h^  wrST  ^i?"  '""i?  °^  ^y- 
or  his  own  abihty  to  d?°thel*  ^"fj^«  about  work 

so  that  his  taints  a^  f^y  ^Lt  ?S*"^  ^"°"«^ 
certain  ideals  and  lon^'nci  I»,^T^^  **  ^^  ^  also 
consdousirdiSsh^^tW  ^^""^  ^  «)nsciously  or  un- 
at  this  odi^^H^'ci^u^'^^'^yP^^^^^  a  youth 
One  of  these  iVthedP^'^  f     •'  °^^.  ^sastrously. 

;s  not  paS  or  foStS'^'^A^^^^  Youth 

looks  iSeer  thL   t^^  ^  fifty-cent  piece  now 

Thism3^'??Sou^J^'^f^^,f  ^^^"^g  a  tmS^" 

settle  down  to  lifS??molo^^f  y?tmg  people  at  once 

hands  instead  S  Z?  SS^^i"^^^  ^^  of  their 

thdr  bi^n  °he™"S.S^^^*  *"  ^^^  '^h  of 

wiS°^1^^4' siS:  hoSf^^^^-^"?.^^^  «>-bined 

know  that  L  ^^T^^'^JA  I^'l^yry 

young  people  are  ew^  L,  ^  employment  bureau  said. 
wh^^Cf^o^l -J,^^^  for  worl^ 

cho^lr^^SLT^^^^i^^S^^^^^^  °^  «^^^ 
unendurable^  the^nntt^;    ^'^-^"^  youth  think  life 

get  into  the  dty  fiXS^f  ''^^'^  ^^"^^  ^^^  to 
hands,  partiSrlv  5  if  1^  ^  ^''^'^°''  *°  ^^^^^  ^th  the 
"  Offi^^k^^^ore  Sl^i?'  ^  ^o^^ng^'s  garb, 
less  of  its  real  valuSlSd  ^1n  l*'^"*^  ^PP^'  '^Sard- 
desire.  '  ^^  ^o*^*"  "^  ^  store  answers  the  same 
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One  motive,  creditable  in  itself,  may  have  through  lack 
of  guidance  or  opportunity  a  tendency  to  limitation.     It 
IS  ambition.     It  may  be  expressed  in  one  of  several  ways: 
fon  t  want  to  be  takmg  orders  from  another  man  aU 
my  Me.         I  want  to  get  where  somebody  else  wiU  be 
working  for  me.';    "  I  want  to  be  at  the  top."    Or  it  is 
put  m  the  pathetic  words  of  a  hard-working  parent-  "  We 
don  t  want  our  chUdren  always  to  have  such  a  hard  time 
as  we  have  had."    Such  ambition  is  creditable,  but  if  it  is 
^.^^J*  "^y  ^  fruitless.    That  it  is  general  is  indi- 
cated by  the  enormous  amount  of  correspondence-school 
advertising   always  illustrated  by  pictures  of  two  men 
one  m  working  clothes  with  a  hang-dog  expression,  and 
tne  other  in  a  business  suitj  giving  an  order  to  the  first, 
iivery  young  man  wants  to  be  sitting  in  that  office  chair 
commanding.     But  there  are  difficulties.    There  may  b^ 
lack  of  abihty.     There  may  be  unwiUingness  to  plod  or 
to  use  the  discoverable  and  available  means  of  prepara- 
tion.   The  concern  into  which  the  youth  finds  his  way 
may  be  notorious  for  using  up  men  and  then  throwing 
them  aside,  or  his  particular  work  may  be  one  that  offers 
no  apprenticeship  and  gives  no  training. 

Again,  in  this  age  of  youth's  independence,  no  matter 
how  wise  or  foreseeing  the  parent,  it  is  the  young  people 
themselves  who  usually  decide  what  they  will  do;  ^d  even 
the  ^^sest  parent,  if  the  youth  be  determined,  hesitates 
to  deflect  him,  thinking  that  the  determination  itself  may 
prove  the  mdication  of  aptitude  or  the  motive  power  for 
perseverance. 

Finally,  there  is  a  factor  which  affects  vocational  choice 
m  the  most  subtle  ways.  Many  men  today  do  not  work 
for  the  sake  of  their  work,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  leisure. 
They  work  not  to  save,  but  to  spend.  The  monotony  of 
much  toil  IS  such  that  the  worker  can  ask  no  pleasure  out 
of  It  except  the  wage  at  the  end  of  the  week.  This  is 
espeaally  true  of  the  vocations  that  are  followed  by  the 
poor  and  ignorant.  The  child  of  this  class  grows  up  with 
no  expectation  that  his  work  can  in  itself  be  a  joy  but  he 
has  just  as  keen  a  desire  to  get  pleasure  out  of  life  as  a 
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2S1 
cherished  by  pec^l  Te^^fJ,^!  ^^^^  '-^  « 

that   Gemmy  C  tw?  J^«'  *'*>  P"^";-     "  '*  ^  »">« 
America  bTtwSv-five  tw"^*™""^  ""'^^  ""J 

its  material  future  fsl^ATI'f'it'^"?  ""ir'  *^' 
twenty-five  ner  r^r.f\i  k  i    *.*  *^  *™e  that  on  y 

betwSn  theKLurt^^L^^.  f  ^«  ^^o  go  to  work 
employment  that  is  wo2w??  ^*^^''  ^""^^  «^*  »"to  any 
allow  that  oonditiSi  to^^^^^^^^  "^^^  ^^""°^  ^^^  to 
a  large  pr^rtion "f  S  iv^'  ^^^^^^  ^°^«  ^hat  if 
JaborloSSrSng  but  ?rure~^h  TJ^%  ^^  ^^^ 
less  and  helpless  when  thi?  st^wf  • '  ^^^^  "^^  ^  "^- 
ment  wiU  always  be  ?  rriSLfJ^?^  '!  ^??^'  ""employ- 
will  be  loX^u^n  tS  ^IfS;*'  ^?  S*^  ^«^  P^^^^'s 
trained  and  are  Ss^tH  f?^i—  °-  *^°^  ^^^  ^^^ 
bom  among^e  S^fi  t^^u  ''  ^"f  *  ^'  ^^^^Y  to  be 

thai  their  wagesX!  ^.^  never  see  much  further 
happy  ati.^A'troi'^Z^;^^  of  a 

B»f„     ^"^  ■*'"'  °^  Vocational  Guidance 
X^  hold  ■„  View**  '^^teTrhlXT"^  ^"^ 

cam.ot^cliSyrj^JLt'Srs"^^--^^™-^-^ 
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only  in  a  fonnative  condition.  Yet  this  task  must  be 
undertaken,  with  the  use  of  every  process  of  examination 
and  the  co-operation  of  everybody  who  knows,  if  we  are 
to  take  the  first  step  in  guidance. 

In  studying  the  child  we  naturally  turn  first  to  what- 
ever he  can  reveal  by  careful  self -study.  It  may  not  be 
much,  but  it  will  be  earnest  and  sincere.  His  desires  will 
be  of  interest.  The  vocational  aspirations  of  children 
seem  to  be  affected  in  the  earlier  years  by  their  imagina- 
tions, through  what  attracts  them  in  books  and  in  life. 
In  a  certain  grammar  school,  for  instance,  the  pupils, 
who  were  about  eleven  years  of  age,  when  asked  what 
they  wished  to  be  in  the  world  responded  as  follows: 

14%  bookkeepers 

12%  policemen 

7%  artists 

61%  teachers 

One  fancies  that  he  can  define  this  situation  pretty  clearly. 
The  boys,  of  course,  were  going  to  be  the  policemen,  and 
some  of  them  bookkeepers  and  artists.  The  girls  were 
going  to  be  the  teachers  and  a  few  of  them  bookkeepers  and 
artists.  The  element  of  hero-worship  was  obvious,  in 
the  favorite  teacher  and  the  stalwart  comer  "cop." 
The  desire  for  an  occupation  that  involved  good  clothes 
was  universal  in  these  choices.  There  was  a  feeling  for 
self-expression  in  the  artistic  longing.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  these  preferences  were  very  significant  or  prophetic. 
In  high  school,  as  we  noted  in  another  chapter,  vocations 
that  have  the  appeal  of  financial  reward  and  of  gentility 
are  strongly  considered.  The  writer  recently  questioned 
personally  about  a  hundred  boys  in  high  schools  in  market 
centers  of  a  farming  region  in  the  Middle  West.  Many 
were  going  to  be  farmers,  but  practically  all  the  rest  would 
become  engineers,  lawyers  and  doctors. 

When  one  tries  to  get  closer  to  a  child's  self-knowledge 
th^  his  whims  or  conventional  desires,  the  task'is  still 
difficult.  Prof.  Frank  Parsons,  the  father  of  vocational 
guidance,  devised  some  ingenious  questionnaires  which 
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an  appUcant  might  fiU  out  for  self -measurement     Q«  4 

do  not  go  very  deeply  into's^-Sfs     tL  ^l}^ 
had  a  little  exoeriemv  ««f  k  1        ^!^       *      wnter  has 

UD?  "^     Tn  cAvoli  *P^»"»'»ate.  or  patient  to  foUow 

^  for  Uh^T^S'  a.'wS:^^  >«'-«•  with  cau- 

device  has  bS.  in,SSd';Mch''h5S.^  fr^Z 

,^)„'wt  *"*  ^°'  °^^"  <»"™Ss,  whose  percepUve  Md 
mhibitoiy  powers  were  not  immediate  eiSto  Si^ 
quidc  action  m  emergencies  at  the  motor.    xSts  for^S 

^'nnS^V.TTv'''''^  •^  appIiS^to'Sw 

wSrrnliviteLotl""lnXt'  "«'  *?"  <^ 
nf  /.aii;«„»  4.1.  ^•''■nnoi;  ao,     m  the  enormous  diversitv 

tm^^  "^  "*"  apparently  have  but  limitS^S^ 

„nSf  .^<^?'<™al  coonseUor  does  not  do  his  full  dutv 
unless  he  seizes  upon  every  shred  of  evident  S^.u^ 
operation  can  bring  within'^Ius^^'    Bfe^Sci^'*dS 
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and  sympathetic  study  of  the  child's  own  experience  and 
knowledge  of  himself;  he  not  only  studies  the  school 
records,  but  he  confers  with  the  school  teacher;  he  endeav- 
ors to  consult  carefully  with  the  parents;  he  uses  any  testi- 
mony that  may  be  given  by  any  employer  who  has  watched 
the  child  at  work. 

The  next  step  is  to  discuss  the  child's  preparation. 
"Vocational  guidance,"  says  Meyer  Bloomfield,  "is 
educational  guidance."  The  presumption  is  that  the 
*  child  is  not  yet  prepared.  Guidance  is  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  him  how  to  get  ready.  The  counsellor 
wants  both  to  develop  his  capacity  as  far  and  as  long  as 
possible  and  also  to  leave  the  doors  of  opportimity  and  of 
final  choice  open  as  late  as  possible,  until  the  full  capacity 
has  revealed  itself.  Few  pupils  know  the  preparational 
resoiux«s  of  the  varied  schools  of  their  own  city.  Few 
indeed  know  what  the  next  year  or  years  in  their  own 
school  can  give.  There  is  still  less  knowledge  of  prep- 
arational opporttmities  in  continuation  schools,  appren- 
ticeships, store  schools,  etc. 

A  third  task  is  the  study  of  industrial  opportunities. 
So  essential  was  this  seen  to  be  that  our  first  Vocati(mal 
Bureau,  the  one  in  Boston,  has  made  this,  rather  than 
individual  counsel,  its  most  conspicuous  achievement. 
Employers  themselves  had  never  known  the  situation  in 
their  own  industries  imtil  the  facts  were  pointed  out  to 
them.  But  to  the  youth  who  is  deciding,  the  nature  of 
preparation,  the  financial  rewards,  the  working  condi- 
tions, the  steadiness  or  fluctuation  of  demand  for  labor, 
are  all  of  the  deepest  import.  The  fact,  for  instance, 
that  between  sixty  and  eighty  per  cent  of  those  who 
leave  school  at  fourteen  drift  into  occupations  that  have 
I  no  outlet,  that  at  least  a  third  of  these  change  work  sev- 
eral times  during  the  first  year,  seldom  to  their  advantage, 
and  that  a  very  small  proportion  ever  even  enter  occupa- 
tions which  afford  an  income  sufficient  to  establish  a 
decent  home,  is  enough  to  cause  any  yoimg  person  to  make 
whatever  personal  sacrifice  is  needfxil  in  order  to  rise 
above  such  a  destiny. 
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Then  comes  to  the  vocational  counsellor  the  task  of 
P  acing  the  individual  with  satisfaction  to  Wmseff  and 

^^'JlSh^tw^"^  position  to  position,  taking  ,;p 
afresh  with  him  his  whole  situation,  watching  the  piL  \ 
upon  his  work  of  his  habits,  his  recreations,  hfs  mLr  a, 
W  r^i^u'  ^,  ?•,  ^^  counsellor  is  thus  not  only  ^u  1  • 
but  should  be  hfelong  philosopher  and  friend.  ' 

Thb  Agencies  op  Vocational  Guidan*  - 

This  work  naturally  started  in  the  schools.     ] ' .  -c  u  -v 

tne  people  who  knew  and  were  interested.    In  Brook!  n 

L^^J^  a  student  aid  committee  of  volunteer  teachers' 

m  Boston  the  schools  availed  themselves  of  the  aid  of  the' 

y^tl'JT  ^"''f  u^"^  '''  "^'^''^  institutions.    U  are 
evidently  soon  to  have  men  and  women  set  apart,  in  close 
relation  with  the  school  system,  for  this  spedfic  m^sSi'o^ 
Since  vocational  guidance  is  different  frorTand  invdves 
much  more  than  an  employment  bureuu.  the  work  should 
not  be  commerciahzed  and  it  should  De  retained  as  a 
pr^r  part  of  the  educational  system.        "^'^^"^^  *«  ^ 
There  seems  to  be  opportunity  for  the  church  to  Ho 
something  in  this  field.    There  is.  of  c^uiS  d^i^r  of 
workmg  with  zeal  rather  than  discreti^'  SiS^  the 
Ideal  counsellor  should  have  had  industrial  as  ^U  as 
educational  experience,  the  minister  who  has  had  nSthe? 
IdeS'^  'S,^  an  impractical  and  sometimes  dangerous 
ideahst.     But  what  mimster.  Sunday-school  teacher  club 
and  camp  leader  all  together  know  about  a  boy  or  riri"  s 
^L,f^i  ""^u^  *°  any  vocational  counseUor.  and  the 
church  has  the  opportunity  to  convey  and  conserve  tho2 

Ufe  c W.^^"^'°'''  '^'''^^'  ^^"^  °"«^*  t°  ^derlie  eve:^ 

fln?^f?o*^  *^!  ^^^^'  however,  comes  the  deepest  duty 
and  the  finest  opportunity.    It  can  follow  the  child's 

^n  fe\*  "^'^  '^^  "^^^^  "^""<=«  ^d  tender  ^re     It 
can  afford  home  opportunities  for  play,  occupation  and 
foiancial  expenence  that  are  valuable  tests  of  capabilitv 
It  can  place  betore  the  child  for  regular  readinf^S 
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cals  of  popular  sdence  and  industry  and  books  that  teU 
of  actual  life  in  the  worid's  callings.    It  can  bring  in  as. 
guests  men  who  are  doing  noble  work  for  others.    It  can 
Moourage  summer-time  experiments  which  may  determine 
the  hfe  interest.    None  but  the  home  can  so  tactfuUy 
diow  the  child  the  gap  that  may  exist  between  his  admira- 
tions and  his  endowments.    Ahnost  all  youth  are  poets 
at  some  time  or  other  but,  while  we  may  crave  that  tihey 
remam  poets  so  far  as  appreciation  is  concerned  as  long 
as  they  hve,  somebody  has  to  prove  to  many  children  that 
wntmg  poetry  is  not  to  be  their  life  work.    The  home 
only  am  exalt  the  durable  satisfactions  of  life.    The 
home  has  to  remind  its  children  that  money  is  not  tiie 
only  cntenon  of  success.     "  The  discovery  of  trutii  and 
the  bearing  of  worthy  children,"  as  Thomdike  reminds 
us,     the  two  thmgs  most  essential  to  the  world's  welfare 
are  as  a  rule  not  paid  for  at  aU. "    The  home,  too,  has  tiie 
opportumty  to  discover  possibiUties  tiiat  even  the  school 
may  never  find.     Some  of  the  courses  of  study  that  make 
men^  not  examinable.    The  Christian  home  alone  can 
teach  Its  chUdren  that,  in  the  decision  of  a  caUing,  a  rela- 
tion is  being  discussed  that  is  not  only  between  ability 
and  the  tasl^  between  work  and  leisure,  between  man  and 
man,  but  that  is  between  man  and  God.    "  Is  Life  a 
Career  ot  a  Mission? "  was  the  title  of  a  now-forgotten 
fTK  The  question  is  still  pertinent.    To  the  young 
Chnstian  hfe  is  a  mission  more  tiian  a  career.    The 
prayer  and  dioice  of  the  home  and  of  the  youtii  who  is 
prepanng  to  hve  should  be: 

"  To  serve  the  present  age. 
My  calling  to  fulfil. 
Oh,  may  it  aJl  my  powers  engage 
To  do  my  Master's  will." 

Reading  Referbncbs 
of  ^^m«?*!!°°''  "  9^"^«  a  Vocation  "  describes  the  interesting  work 

aidvSSon"^£l'i?:'*^'r°^'-     Bloomfield's-YouthTIS 
ana  vocanon     tells  how  this  work  was  continued     Davis'  "  VncnHntwl 

SvelS^tSl^'^r,'"  "'  ^i^f  describeTThelSSl  experi^TSS 
developuig  thoughtfulnew  w  school  pupils  concerning  their  futur^aa4 
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His  Chapter  XIV  discusses  the 


givM,  177-298,  some  of  the  results, 
work  of  vocational  counselling 

a^c^^^  K^te'offi" Jl?"'',:  '^»"?"'  o™'»  Way 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
THE  CHURCH  AND  HER  CHILDREN 
So  far  as  children  are  concerned  we  have  three  types  of 
churches.     There  is  the  church  that  neglects  its  children 
The  building,  the  services,  the  pl^s,  the  leadership  — 
everything  except  a  Sunday  school,  conducted  almost  in- 
dependently—are   entirely    for    adults.     ChUdren    are 
Ignored  until  they  cease  to  be  children  and  then  are 
expected  to  enter  what  other  adults  participate  in     The 
method  of  revival  is  often  depended  upon  to  bring  about 
this  change.    To  the  revivalist  sinners  and  children  are 
alike  — they  are  outsiders.    Second,  there  is  the  church 
that  is  meflfective  with  children.    In  this  church  there  is 
someone,  there  may  be  several,  who  recognize  the  need 
of     doing  something  for  the  children."    So  there  may  be 
a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  there  may  even  be  an  assistant 
mmistCT  who  IS  especiaUy  charged  with  children's  inter- 
ests.   The  church,  however,  is  not  vitally  concerned  in 
any  of  these.    The  Sunday  school  is  virtually  a  separate 
institution.     Somebody  of  his  own  imtiative  started  tiie 
bcouts,  but  the  church  has  not  adopted  the  organization 
and  does  not  know  very  much  about  it.    The  assistant 
mimster  has  the  blessing  of  the  church,  but  not  its  aUe- 
giance.    The  children  are  still  outside.     In  the  3  two  types 
of  churches  there  are  parents  who  are  earnest'    concerned 
tor  the  rehgious  training  of  children,  but  there  is  not  a 
considemble  body  of  persons  who  have  the  courage  to 
scrutimze  the  church  as  if  it  had  just  been  thought  of  and 
ask  themselves  what  is  the  will  concerning  it  of  Jesus  who 
said:      Of  such  [that  is.  of  children]  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.       To  build  a  meeting-house  primarily  for  those 
ot  whom  is  the  kingdom,  to  conduct  services,  to  make 
plans  and  to  engage  a  minister  really  for  their  sakes  has 
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such  a  vision.  cnurcnes  tliat  have  caught 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  suggest 

Tfi.^.       ^^^"''^/'"  ^"-^"^  ^°«  Children 

have  in  l4<^  'h,^^  ^w  I^*„^^"^  '*^''l  ^'^'d 
rights  wiU  aSfect  t^^sSr Jbf  J?^!"'  °*  these 
is  beyond  the  present  toS  •^^*'"".«?' <*  the  church 
so  simple  and  reX  s^SSSi,  l^  "ghts  are,  however, 
earnest  church  ttaHrJT*^"  "^^  °^  attainment  in  any 
be  destructi^^'ott^.irL^  S^hat'  "^  ^  "»' 

^V  ORSHIP 

pla^SXSl^tS^^^^^^^      '^  --Py  the  central 
a  question     ThelnfZ--      '*  occupies  today  may  be 

for\long"penS^oSyl?fcrof^^^  of.antiqW  had 
the  people  resorted  auXquTnt  inlrf^'^^ri^  ^^^  ^ 
matteristhatformanvr^?^  •    lu^^^^-     The  practical 
hasseemedto4clS^^^,?f,^^^tyofthechurch 
worship.     Its  s^efuw!?.^^'*'^'^'"°'^^«  of  public 
strength  of  thif  sen^*^  fc^  ?  P^'   ^Pon  the 
win  and  hold  the^S^  ^^.J?"'"'^^   *^^*  ^^P^^ts  to 
of  its  young  pSp?e  ^?f  thk  "1  °-  "^"^^  ^^iid  the  life 
upon  converti^them  to  it  "ff"^^'  ^''^  '^o*  depend 
been  formed.     We  S^  l^'^^^'"  ^^"t'?^^  habits  have 
services  of  devotion^  thf  q    "^"^  *?  ^^^«^«  that  the 
gregations  •' ^^iuemo  s  to  "^^^^  ''^^^^'  "  ^^^^^  «>"- 
school  in  one  ^i^TS^  r^^^^'^^  ^t^^^  ^^  Sunday 
the  habit  of  atteTd^t  arnn.     ^"^'  ^^^^  fortifying 
cult  lather  than^S^a?^  ?L  f  "^-f-  "'^^^^  "^°^  ^ 
because  a  compoX  s^?^ee  l^"f  loj^^^^  mother  and 
goal  seems  to  bTto  nX^chifrof^    "^"^^y-     '^^^  best 
something  to  a  whoSt^f  "^'^  """^"^  *^^  ^^  mean 
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In  these  days  of  "  enriching "  the  service  of  non- 
liturgical  churches  and  liberalizing  the  service  in  littu-gical 
ones  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  willingness  to  make 
changes,  and  study  the  psychology  of  the  way  a  child 
worships  so  that  these  changes  shall  suit  childhood.  We 
may  in  this  study  ignore  very  yoimg  children,  on  the  groimd 
that  while  they  are  still  living,  moving  and  having  their 
being  mostly  in  the  home  life,  we  do  them  no  injustice  if  we 
do  not  provide  regular  occasions  of  public  worship  for  them. 
It  will  be  enough  for  them  for  the  present  to  share  in  the 
church  festivals  and  to  look  forwani  to  taking  their  place 
in  the  church  home.  As  for  the  older  ones,  we  can  see 
already  that  the  simple,  the  dramatic  and  the  active  will 
appeal  to  them.  Each  sec,t,  according  to  its  own  genius, 
must  consider  changes  in  these  directions.  Simplicity 
may  come  in  shortening  the  service  and  omitting  vain  and 
meaningless  repetitions.  The  story-sermon  or  the  chil- 
dren's sermon  has  already  found  its  way  into  many  of  our 
churches,  and  its  popularity  with  adults  has  revealed  to 
some  preachers  the  superiority  of  the  parabolic  over  the 
hortatory  method  of  teaching.  Endeavors  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  service  in  non-Uturgical  churches  cautiously 
patterned  after  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  have  been 
in  imconscious  recognition  of  the  remarkable  dramatic 
movement  of  that  order  of  service.  It  is  because  children 
enjoy  and  appreciate  that  movement  that  we  look  for  a 
cheering  Christian  tmity  in  this  direction.  The  retiun  to 
the  church  in  some  modem  form,  especially  for  occasions 
of  festival,  of  the  miracle  play  is,  if  we  mistake  not, 
something  to  be  definitely  worked  for.  Activity  is,  of 
course,  essential  to  children  who  require  frequent  changes 
of  position.  The  best  activity  in  worship  is  that  of  song. 
The  quartet  choir  is  a  fetich  which  we  worship  in  church 
and  do  not  endure  in  the  secular  concert.  The  possi- 
biUties  of  children's  choruses  have  not  been  reached  in 
this  country.  A  few  musicians  know  not,  only  what  can 
be  done  with  trained  cathedral  choirs  but  that  pretty 
nearly  all  children  can  be  taught  to  sing. 
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Tn,« ..^      ^  Religious  Education 

^^  oS'SlSe^ -iS  °S?S  'i^^ 

studied  the  child  to  fSd  out  wW     f ^H^^^^^"'     It  has 
mensely  increased  the.worth  of  the  tatbSk  ,n5  M""    • 

cieties."    TheXsrin^  fW  ,if^  J°''J'?  P«>P'«'s  «>" 
to  apDredate  tWfhfS^  !, "  "f  "^"^^  ''^  Earned  is 

appointing  its  officers  and  hearing  hsre^"^'!  ^?f  • 
i^U^fLSf  a'  -Ponsi&if^Tfh:'  ^Kto^ 

tiotfu^t^^l  findt'e  t",*^  ^^'^^  °f  '^-'^- 
school  "    Tv,l  r      ^  ^^^  teacher,  not  to  found  the 

school.       The  hvest  matter  of  interest  in  churcHhc^l 
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circles  is  to  get  into  the  consciousness  of  the  church  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  trained  faculty  for  the  school. 
The  very  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  courses 
and  equipment  may  tend  to  make  the  church  well  satis- 
fied, but  that  satisfaction  cannot  be  lasting,  since  there  is 
nothing  vital  in  any  school  but  its  teachers.  Some  of  the 
old  New  England  churches  used  to  set  apart  a  second 
minister,  on  a  parity  with  the  "  pastor,"  as  "  teacher." 
The  church  must  learn  to  regard  all  its  teachers  as  of  its 
most  sacred  office,  and  ask  many  of  its  members,  not 
as  a  courteous  and  temporary  aci  of  good  nature,  but  as 
a  lifetime  consecration,  to  assume  this  task  of  teaching, 
after  thorough  training,  in  the  church  school.  This  is  a 
right  of  the  child,  and  is  (essential  to  the  future  of  the 
church. 

Social  Life 
We  have  been  impressed  at  every  step  of  our  study  with 
the  fact  that  the  child  is  a  social  indi\ndual.     We  have 
learned  that  the  child  has  not  only  no  "  original  nature," 
but  that  he  literally  shares  much  of  his  life  with  othere. 
His  religious  development  comes  under  the  same  law,  and 
the  universal  way  by  which  children  come  forward  in 
their  groups  into  church  membership  should  be  enough 
to  cause  us  to  realize  that  we  can  make  no  religious  im- 
pressions that  do  not  involve  the  social  nature.     Neither 
can  the  child  or  the  youth  serve  and  so  express  his  reli- 
gious life  except  in  social  relations.    A  merely  "  Sunday 
church,"  therefore,  can  be  reaching  only  -a  small  part 
of  the  capacities  of  the  child,  and  its  very  success  on 
Sunday  may  have  and  often  does  have  the  effect  of  per- 
suading the  child  that  religion  is  a  Sunday  matter.     In 
neighborhood  churches  at  least  it  would  not  seem  to  be  too 
much  to  crave  that  the  earliest  social  life  of  the  child 
should  develop  imder  church  sanctions.     It  seems  prob- 
able that  such  early  connections  will  do  much  to  keep 
sane  and  sweet  the  entrance  of  youth  later  into  a  larger 
society.     In  all  churches  there  ought  to  be  regular  oppor- 
tunities for  mutual  acquaintance  and  service  among  its 
young  people.     All  such  facilities  ought  to  be  very  closely 
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amstian  Endeavor  and  such  like  movement  are  in  The 

Committal 
with  ^itsS^  if   C  .  F^*  *''*  '*'"^  '™"ts  to  do 
uimecessaiy  strain  and  unrest  on  the  way.     TJiere  are 

but  arranges  that  each  class  of  young  aXeSs  Sm 
^^.1m   Pf^f™;^"*  fo^  ^d  expect  thit  S  wffi 
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This,  too,  is  a  right  of  the  chUd,  to  come  naturaUy  into  a 
place  m  his  Father's  House. 

Ev«y where,  but  in  the  church  of  God  especially,  the 
cnild  has  a  nght  to  *■        jt 

A  Friend 
The  church  is  an  institution,  but  its  work  if  it  be  divine 
must  be  perscmal.  We  have  already  seen  to  what  an 
extraorjnary  degree  a  child  responds  to  personal  influ- 
^^-  ii  .u*  ^\^of  about  moral  and  reUgious  education 
is  chiefly  this,  that  formal  instruction  does  some  good  in 
helpmg  a  child  to  put  right  names  to  things,  but  that  he  is 
made  good  chiefly  by  seeing  how  goodness  looks  when  it 
^%  Z^  y,  ^^  ?.^^^^^  Kingsley  was  asked  the  secret 

?L^%^tk5^  "^M-  'J  ^^  ^  ^"«"^-"    Swift  reports 
that  of  255  boys  m  the  Waukesha  Reform  School,  54had 
nevCT  seen  Miyone  whom  they  particularly  admired,  while 
42  others  who  said  they  had,  could  not  name  anyone.    To 
28  others  Washmgton  had  been  the  nearest  available 
k!^'  rZC^^  ^  ™^y  obvious  lessons  in  such  facts. 
Ot^  of  them  only  will  be  named  here  in  connection  with 
the  church  nghts  of  a  child,  a  church  plaa  for  children. 
It  IS  this:  Oftentimes  when  we  imagine  that  we  cannot 
persuade  anybody  to  "  take  a  Sunday-school  class  "  or  do 
some  other  particular  chore  in  the  church,  we  can  have 
the  finest  young  men  and  women  in  the  community  if 
we  wiU  teU  them  what  we  know  men  and  women  like 
themselves  mean  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  climbing  be- 
hind them  up  the  hiU  of  life.    Such  a  chaUenge  calls 
forth  a  fine  chivalry.     If  the  church  believes  in  its  work 
like  this.  It  can  have  the  right  men  and  women  to  do  the 
wor&. 

Reading  References 
Of  course,  Hora<»  BushneU  forecasted  the  views  of  this  chapter  many 
y^rs  ago  in  his  "  Chnstian  Nurture."  This  thought  of  eXScSjTH 
dren  m  the  arms  of  the  mother  church  from  the  l^|iim^g  S  XturS« 
them  with  quiet  devoted  wisdom  has  been  worked3admWy  and  S 
*  .^1  psychologv  in  McKinley's  "Educational  E^Ssm"  The 
auAor's  "Church  Work  with  Boys '•  shows  how  it  mky  ti^S^'the  2S 
of  boys.    Coe  has  given  us  "  The  Christian  View  o/chiKrf  "  ki^ 
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'^A'^^p^^^^^'S^'^J^:^^-- '^'i  ^orslsr  The  book 
Atheam's  "  TTm  fchmS  sS,(S^"  ^«^  ^^l"  •"?°"  ^  Sunday  schoolis 
its  references  to  bookTand  SucaHil.'i  ^^  "•  ',*  *  ^'nplete  rinual.  but 
horne's  "  Worriiip  iS'She^tuST^S  IP^^"f  a™  exKausUve.  Hartl 
Its  theme.  «-«  "unaay  ocnool    is  the  only  thorough  book  upon 


CHAPTER  XXXVI 
THE  GOAL:    SERVICE  FOR  THE  KINGDOM 
The  Christian  world  is  not  yet  sure  what  it  means  to 
be  a  Chnstian.    If  it  were,  Christian  men  would  never 
find  it  necessary  to  go  out  and  shoot  each  other.     If  it 
were,  it  would  not  find  it  necessary  so  to  waste  its  strength 
and  resources  among  a  hundred  sects  that  it  has  no  time 
to  attack  the  social  problem  and  has  no  money  with 
which  to  give  its  children  adequate  religious  education. 
But  so  far  as  it  has  come  to  any  vision  it  says  that  to  be  a 
Chnstian  means,  in  a  word,   Self-Devotion.    And  then 
needing,  just  as  the  child  needs,  to  see  its  duty  in  terms  of 
a  hfe,  it  goes  back  to  its  Master  to  learn  what  Self-Devo- 
tion  is  like.    It   was  not   selflessness.    Whatever   the 
metaphysician  Paul  meant  when  he  spoke  of  the  Christ 
as  "emptying  himself,"  Jesus  did  not  empty  himself  of 
his  humanity.    What  we  know  of  his  silent  years  from  the 
great  result  in  the  few  years  of  his  pubUc  ministry  per- 
suades us  that  they  were  spent  in  magnificent  preparation. 
Not  selflessness  but  a  superb  self-respect  was  behind  the 
life  that  gave  itself  so  royally  when  it  was  ready.     It  gave 
not  because  it  was  poor,  but  because  it  was  exceedingly 
rich  and  because  it  had  so  much  to  share.    Such  have  been 
the  other  lives  that  have  reminded  us  most  of  Jesus: 
from  Paul  through  Saint  Francis  and  Livingstone  to 
Grenfell.     They  express  an  attitude  and  a  bestowing. 

This  attitude  and  this  bestowing  obtain  their  grandeur 
from  the  greatness  of  the  ends  to  which  they  were  conse- 
crated. These,  as  the  Two  Laws  of  the  Kingdom  state 
them,  are  Love  to  God  and  Love  to  Man.  Stated  thus 
baldly,  they  are  mere  abstractions,  but  stated  in  terms  of 
hfe,  of  the  life  that  Jesus  lived,  they  are  glowing  realities. 
To  say  what  Love  to  God  means  is  to  say  all  that  the  di- 
vine Father  meant  to  the  soul  of  Jesus;  to  say  what  Love 
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chivalrous  attechmST  ^        °^  "'"^Passion.  loyalty  and 
When  ol^rJr'^''  Christian  as  a  Knioht 

teachers  who  conveSThem  1  P^''^^"'.'  .^^«  Christian 
these  furious  Crinto  orZiv  ^  P"^^^^  >w  to  turn 
shaggy  fightere  hS  thSr  ^ •  .-^  channels.     Already  these 

distinctions  to  st^nd  wWle  th.v  1?"^^  ^°.^"°^  '^^^ 
PS!J^^•^^^^^^^^^^^  notirS?ds'°  "^  tt 

S2?  hS^^S  £>thTno!;?^^  ^Wf /Li-  th^cl'r! 
on  horseback  Buttheve.^^^^^^  *^^  '"^^  ^^o  "^e 

conduct  and  they  teu£h7th.mto'i^'^  "^?  ?^^^  ^°^  their 
that  of  Knech^,  or  g^^Tt?  1^?^ h°^.?  ""^  "^'"^^ 
consecrate  to  a  WVnTnLtPS  "^15  ^^^"^  ^'''^  ^^ 
strength.  From  tW? word  t.-  ^^^''  °^^  P"'^^^  ^nd 
word  "  knights '•  S^  Z^^  timfe  came  the  modem 
monks  ^Solars  ^r^^^- "  75°u^^^  "°  t^^^e  to  be 
soldiering.  ^th^uriSinT^o^^^^^^^^^^^  "7  I^nd  of 

out  destroying  anvthinJ^f  thiTI  .  themselves,  with- 
they  strove  to  Uvfuo  to  ?W  ^^^  ??•"  ^^^^  ^^^hy, 
enthusiasm  and  ^lo^sh^"^"''  °'^  "°^^^  ^th  the  old 

tolt^l^^S^'^t^J^^^f^^yof^^  people  sn6 

Christians.  It  is  tTl^toi^hW  if"?- '  ^S'  '^^"^  to  be 
This,  of  course    s  not  inlS^ci        ^i"^  Kmgdum  of  Christ. 

hood'  actu^ii'c^e  but  oTl^ilt'^^^^''^"^  ^'^^'' 
as  an  ideal     T^iT?^    ?  J       kmghthood  as   t  was  held 

?h5^tiLlStyas^^;^^t  aS^^^^^^^  ^"  °^  P^-o-' 

It  does  not  exhausTtL  meantri  ^7^^V'f  Christian, 
it  does  express  probablvTt^ir  ?i?  ^^^  ^'^^  ?^  J^^"^'  B"t 
ception  th'L  StSw^^f^^^^^^^ 

cording  to  his  development  ^vTs^t  hold  n  -'T?  ^"■ 
helpful  to  us  who  are  older  to^^^flo,  ^*  ''  ^*  ^^t 
tion  so  as  to  diffe^ntiat  ^t  is'^^f  ^eT^^S 
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young  person  to  follow  Jesus,  from  what  it  means  to  a 
little  child.  It  guards  one  or  two  important  and  sacred 
qualities  of  youth  of  which  he  is  jealous  as  an  integral 
part  of  his  manhood.  When  we  say  manhood  we  include 
young  womanhood  also,  since  the  chivalric  ideal  in  femi- 
nine form  is  congenial  to  girls.  The  qualities  which  I 
particularly  have  in  mind  are  Self-Respect  and  Chivalry. 

Self-Respect 
Young  persons  do  not  take  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  they  are  "  worms  of  the  dust."  They  are  unwilling 
to  sing,  "  Oh,  to  be  nothing,  nothing."  They  may  sing, 
but  they  cannot  mean,  that  other  hymn  which  begins, 
"  Perfect  submission."  They  are  not  followers  of  either 
Saint  Jerome  or  Saint  Anthony,  but  rather  of  Saint 
Christopher,  who  sought  to  find  the  strongest  as  master, 
because  he  had  so  much  strength  to  give.  The  youth  has 
not  yet  fathomed  or  tested  his  strength,  but  he  believes 
it  is  immense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  this  high 
confidence.  Life  will  disturb  it  soon  enough.  Let  him 
continue  to  roar  forth  that  favorite  hymn  in  every  pre- 
paratory school  in  this  country: 

"  The  Son  of  God  goes  forth  to  war, 
A  kingly  crown  to  gain; 
His  blood-red  banner  streams  afar, 
Who  follows  in  His  train?  " 

This  attitude,  confident,  heroic,  loyal,  a  young  man  or 
woman  ought  to  carry  into  his  religion. 

But  it  has  to  be  qualified  by  another.    That  other  is 

Chivalry 
Here,  too  often,  we  stop.  We  are  living  in  an  opulent 
time.  We  rear  our  youth  like  princes.  But  we  forget 
that  the  first  essential  to  the  knightly  ideal  was  the  Quest. 
Listen  to  an  accotmt  of  the  ancient  custom.  "  He  was 
first  solemnly  reminded  of  the  duties  of  a  knight,  and  then 
left  in  the  solitude  of  the  sanctuary  to  spend  the  night  in 
meditation  and  in  prayer.  Around  him  in  the  shades  of 
the  aisles  were  the  resting-places  of  the  dead.    On  the 
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painted  windows,  faintly  sho^m  by  the  pale  light  of  the 
moon,  were  the  pictured  records  of  the  conflicts  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  other  days.  In  front,  upon  the  altar 
where  he  the  weapons  he  is  to  bear,  dimly  seen  by  the  rays 
of  the  constant  lamp,  was  the  cross,  the  symbol  of  his 
faith.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  He  is  not  simply  a 
restless  young  wanderer,  eager  for  fame.  Still  less  is  he  a 
bold,  mercenary  fighter.  The  knight  errant  is  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  weak,  the  needy  and  the 
wronged." 

Such  an  ideal  is  not  uncongenial  to  youth.  Someone 
has  said  that  "the  keynote  to  boyhood  is  struggle" 
refernng  doubtless  to  the  stormy  endeavors  of  lads  toward 
self-knowledge  and  adjustment  with  their  fellows.  Even 
the  Boy  Scouts,  a  peaceful  organization,  has  found  uni- 
forms, decorations  and  drills  essential.  And  to  girls  no 
less,  though  in  somewhat  diflferent  ways,  the  idea  of  con- 
flict is  interwoven  with  much  of  their  early  experience 

Now  comes  the  Master  and  tells  these  young  people 
whose  whole  preparation  has  been  of  soldierly  quality' 
that  Its  destiny  is  this:  warfare,  yes,  but  warfare  in  behalf 
ot  others.     Jesus  recognizes  the  storm  and  stress  of  adoles- 
cence; he  even  anticipates  its  continuity,  but  he  redeems  it 

lo  one  who  looks  abroad  in  the  times  of  which  we  are 
a  part  there  is  something  more  than  the  reverberations  of 
almost  universal  war  to  suggest  that  the  present  issue  is 
most  suitably  stated  in  terms  of  Conflict.  Underneath  the 
pretexts  that  set  the  world  ablaze  we  see  the  outreaching 
of  whole  races  for  opportunity  and  the  struggle  of  democ- 
racy to  come  into  control.  The  so-called  feminist  move- 
ment is  more  than  the  effort  to  grasp  the  suffrage-  it  is 
an  expression  of  an  entire  sex  coming  to  self-realization, 
l^olitical  struggles  take  names  from  contests  about  the 
tariff  and  the  regulation  of  trusts,  but  they  come  back  to 
the  personal  desire  of  men  and  women  to  have  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children  life  more  abundantly  The 
various  recent  movements  in  the  churches,  brotherhoods 
revivals  organized  upon  business  methods,  other  co- 
operative movements,  are  endeavors  to  make  vital  and 
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etS'cVrisli^r '"'  ''''''  ^'^^  ^^  "^^^^^  '^  ^^^  ^-^t  of 
We  may  do  this,  even  more  vitally  and  more  eflfectivelv 
with  young  peop  e.     We  can  transform  the  love  of  strlnu- 

Kmgdom.  Their  strength  is  unspoiled  bv  self-seeking- 
they  have  not  misused  the  spirit  of^ontest'in  the  seS-' 

Al  thatlrest'nrtTf°-'^''^.l'^-'^  ^''  "°^  disillusioneS. 
All  that  IS  best  of  their  enthusiasm,  vigor  and  romance 
may  be  enlisted  in  the  Holy  War  romance 

How  may  we  best  inculcate  in"  the  young  the  ultimate 
of  the  chivalrous  ideal,  the  will  to  serve?  Ultimate 

Training  to  Serve 
ofThi''.vu'^"  our  training,  must  follow  along  the  lines 
chiH  pfll  "u"^  development.     We  have  said  that  The 
child  at  the  beginning  is  self-regarding  and  demanding 
We  have  indicated  the  desirabilily  of  his  gettin^a  S; 
of  property  rights  and  of  learning  to  deal  prndentlv^th 

tnere.     Ihe  child,  who  is  capab  e  of  love  is  also  ca-n^hu 
of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  giving  and  ser^Ag     He  mTy  be 
encouraged  to  this  by  the  approval  of  thoselho  traTn  him 
He  may  be  taught  to  use  his  love  of  surprises  by  planS 

svmrSftv''^  P^ '#"'"'  ^°'  °*^^^-  «^  should  be^taught  to 
sympathize.  His  range  of  sympathy  naturally  is  Hmited 
by  his  expenence.  He  can  feel  for  the  sorrows  o  o  her 
children  who  have  never  had  not  only  what  he  most  prizes 
but  even  his  common  blessings.  He  can  symmthfze  to 
some  degree  with  those  who  are  shut  off  fmm  sunshine 
and  outdoor  play  by  sickness.     If  he  cannot^e  money 

^th  ?hni°  '^'''  ^"  "^\^^'P  P'-^P^^^  the  ^7ts  aTd  go 
with  those  who  present  them.     Gradually  and  steadilv 
as  his  intelligence  and  experience  develop^  he  shS  be 
brought  close  to  the  various  needs  of  the  world      The 

buft  w"do  °nof  f  ''^  ^'"^^^^^  '''  ''  greatlmporta  Ji! 
of  tVp  L-i  .  ^  ^^^^^^  represent  instructional  materia 

facts  havl  not  r  '^°ff  '^"?'  ^"^  ""^^^  ^^^^"tlv  their 
lacts  have  not  been  attractively  or  simply  stated  fbr  chil- 
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dren.     These  boards  are  themselves  ^o  blame  in  not  build- 
thlm^  ^  "^"^  clientele  of  supporters  it  they  do  not  educate 

The  child's  allowance  should  never  be  forcibly  levied 
fnTft'  benevolence.      If  he  offers  to  give,  let  him  do  so 

tpm  ?^  the  technique  of  bestowing  (the  tithe  sys- 

tem  for  example;  how  the  money  actually  gets  to  India 
etc.)  he  will  usually  become  a  systematic  donor  when  he 
IS  quite  young. 

inZwJ'wt  ^"°^  'I  joint  benevolence.  Considerable 
S  -^  ^  ^T  ^^'^'''"  '"  y°""g  people's  societies 
(with  girls  more  than  with  boys,  however)  in  developing 
co-operative  schemes  of  handicraft,  dramatics  and  social 
entertainments  for  the  sake  of  good  causes.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  any  of  these  go  very  far  along  the  way  of 
sacrifice,  but  if  the  cause  is  clearly  known  and  really  Wed 
and  the  personal  element  is  kept  alive  in  the  bestowal 
these  merry,  co-operative  tasks  have  considerable  value 
in  training  young  people  in  working  together. 

The  Right  Rel.\tion  Toward  Money 
But  there  are  things  in  the  chivalric  life  more  important 
than  young  people's  dramatics.  One  of  these  is  the  right 
relation  toward  money.  We  turn  back  to  the  attitude  of 
Jesus  and  of  Francis  of  Assisi  with  refreshment  --and 
bewilderment.  We  admire,  and  we  despair.  While  one 
has  to  struggle  with  the  high  cost  of  simply  keeping  aliv" 
t  IS  not  always  easy  to  follow  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Xo 

^7n^'"  ?  I'^ri^^Z  ''  ^'"^  P^^b^b'y  "°t  as  hard  for  a 
man  to  clothe  himself  as  it  is  today.  It  is  the  glory  of  a 
good  civilization  that  it  creates  wants,  ana  ours  has 
created  many  which  only  money  can  supply.     It  is  easier 

fn'cI^T^.r''^.^'  \'^^  ^^''  ^^"d  °f  ^^-^"ts  and  desire 
to  satisfy  them  than  the  -  still  better  -  ones  that  money 
cannot  supply^    The  very  air  is  full  of  the  lust  of  money 
It  gets  into  the  home  conversation,  as  we  express  our 
financial  anxieties,   tell  of  our  money-making  ^schemes 
make  clear  by  the  general  trend  of  our  talk  that  wWI^we 
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want  the  children  to  be  honest  and  unselfish,  we  shall  be 

It  would  be  difficult  in  a  short  chapter  to  say  how  a  home 
can  counteract  the  money-loving  tendencies  of  t^e  S 

persuade  th?r"t?^°P^'  "''  '?^''^'^'  we  must  somehow 
^if •  1^  u  .1^  ^^^*  "'^"ey  IS  not  the  young  knight's 
shield,  but  his  sword;  that  he  must  master  it.  S  he 

3.T'l^  ;'  iu  ^^^'  '^^'  '^'''  ^^^^  his  talent  .  may  be 
made  to  help  the  wronged  and  serve  the  Kingdorii. 

The  Quest  for  Social  Justice 
Some  Christians  believe  that  the  road  of  the  Master 
will  m  the  near  future  point  away  from  the  ways  of  the 
church.  They  point  to  the  alienation  of  wage-errners 
from  her  doors.  They  claim  that  the  moral  fe^o?That 
once  glowed  on  the  churches  altars  now  shines  nThe  haHs 
of  organized  labor.     They  say  that  the  church  is  alhed 

Kin.doST/ r^f  "^  ""'^''^  "^n^^  overturned  before  he 
Kingdom  of  God  can  come  on  the  earth 

»,.!  P'??'°  V  °^.^^^^  textbook  is  not  to  say  what  the 
SSons  fit^w^  '^'"  teach  young  people  about  sodal 
questions      But  we  are  sure  that  they  should  encourace 

^nZ^'^i  ^''  'H"^  ^^^^y-  We  think  that  eveThome 
and  the  leaders  of  every  church  should  at  least  know  what 
the  proletanat  is  saying  and  feeling.  We  bdiev^  That 
there  ,s  a  capitalistic  press  and  a  labor  press  and  that 
most  of  us  read  too  exclusively  of  either  sort.  We  want 
GodTn'JlfA  ™f"^wJ\°  are  going  to  lead  the  church  of 

^^ztisrz^  '"""^  ">''^  -'-  -"  ■>  -^» 

The  Consecration  of  Self 
.  We  have  said  that  not  self-crucifixion  but  self-devotion 
JmSfedThT ''f  "PP^"^^  *°  ^•°"^^-  P°-ibIy  we  have 
crisis  on  V  ThntT''''^'r-''  "^^^^  ^"  ^°^e  hour  of 
are  fndepH'  hi  T  .^"""t  °^  "^'^^^  ^"^  definite  resolve 
are  indeed  holy,  but  perhaps  not  more  so  than  those  of 
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every  day.  The  mother  who  can  keep  step  with  the 
prayers  of  her  child  craves  that  each  day  may  mean  the 
giving  of  the  child,  according  to  his  knowledge  and  love 
to  the  life  of  the  world  as  represented  in  his  daily  duty' 
Here,  after  all,  is  where  the  emphasis  must  be  made.  The 
reason  why  we  listen  sometimes  with  uneasiness  to  the 
petition  or  resolve  expressed  in  the  young  people's  meet- 
ing or  watch  without  pleasure  the  shallow  endeavors  of 
the  service  committee  is  not  because  they  are  necessarily 
insincere,  for  probably  they  are  not.  but  because  we  arc 
so  afraid  they  are  being  made  the  substitute  for  what  is 
vital,  the  consecration  of  the  daily  life.  And  this  is  where 
the  perpetual  companionship  of  parent  and  child  is  most 
precious,  because  it  gives  the  parent  the  chance  to  try  to 
show  how  religion  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  home  duties  and 
home  obligations.  To  get  the  young  knight  to  transfer 
his  enthusiasm  from  riding  gaily  in  the  lists  to  shaking 
down  the  furnace  is  a  very  difficult  but  important  task. 

Reading  References. 

ctic"r*'*'^°°l'  ^^  ^°*^'^  J-  Drummond,  "  The  Christian  Knight  "  (Bag- 
sters,  London)  expresses  more  fully  than  we  have  seen  elsewhere  the  con- 
viction that  Christianity  for  young  people  should  be  thought  of  in  temis 
of  chivalry  Graded  Social  Service  for  the  Sunday  Schoolf"  bv  HutcS 
IS  broader  than  its  title  indicates,  being  an  earnest  endeavor  to  ^vc  graded 
suggestions,  appropriate  to  each  perio<].  for  co-opc-rativc  ser^-ic^  by  young 
people.  Such  well-know'n  books  as  Mathews'  "  Social  Teachings  of  Jesus." 
fn  tl,!^fT^"^"f''>  "Christianity  and  the  Social  Crisis  "  are  modera  e 
in  their  statements  of  the  duty  of  the  church  in  view  of  the  social  situation 
fhrsubjict.'  ^'"  "^  '^'  Carpenter  "  is  a  radical  dSument  on 

Josiah  Strong's  textbooks  issued  in  monthly  parts  under  the  title  "  The 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdoni,"  have  been  found  very  useful  in  adult  classes 
stend'^'Tnt  "^"^  ^      problems  of  today  from  the  Christian 

Behind  the  confusion  of  social  theories  stands  the  vision  of  the  type  of 
manhood  which  we  crave  to  help  create  as  the  fullest  expression  of  the 
Christian  ideal.  Recent  writers  have  approached  this  subject  from  dif- 
ferent  standpoints.  In  his  stimulating  -Crowds"  the  poet-sociologist, 
Crerald  Stanley  Lee  has  endeavored  to  state  this  ideal  in  social  terns' 
in  his  earlier  The  Lost  Art  of  Reading  "  he  has  written  it  more  clearly 
irom  the  Merary  point  of  view.  The  mystics'  aspiration  was  never  more 
passionately  worded  than  in  Richard  Jefferics'  memories  f)f  his  youth, 

Ihe  Story  of  My  Heart."  But  probably  the  most  useful  studies  of  the 
man  whom  the  Christ  would  have  us  Ix;  are  some  recent  books  about 
Jesus  himself.  Bruce  Barton's  "  The  Young  xMan's  Jesus,"  by  no  means 
a  deep  book,  yet  suggests  by  its  title  the  honest  desire  to  answer  this  ques- 
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tion  from  the  standpoint  of  youth.     Cror.Wpr'c  "  tu.,  c 
King's  "  Rational  Living  "  Li  Fo«licl?s  ••  Th"  Mnn?"''7"l"7  of  Jesus," 
are  conscious  endeavors  to  in  erDR-ttho  irl!..?-    f  i''"^"^  "^  ^^'■'  ^'»^^"  " 
Two  textbonlf<t  fr>r  ♦>,•         '"'C'^prtt  the  ideals  of  Jesus  to  young  lives 


,  ! 


LABORATORY  EXPERIMENTS 

•  Pv  ^^"?'?  ^^'^^  ^"^"^^  aj'e  "  laboratory  topics  "  It 
IS  believed  that  those  who  have  read  thus  far  are  now 
ready  for  some  first-hand  experiments  and  are  equiDncd 
to  make  somewhat  more  careful  observations  of  their 
own  and  to  mterpret  them.  Those,  however,  who  have 
not  pursued  the  cour^  before  would  by  no  means  fail 
of  profit  by  jommg  a  class  at  this  point. 

ar/the^^^^""^^  °^  ^^""^  available  to  an  average  group 

Reminiscence. 

Interviews. 

Reading. 

Observation. 

Experiment. 

Survey. 

,¥°r;^f"  °"^^f  *^f !f  are  suggested  in  each  of  the  studies 
sir.h  o^"^-  .  ^^  Reminiscence  "  is  meant  a  careful 
search  of  one  s  OAm  memories;  by  "  Interviews."  informal 

nnL?^"^  '^^  ?f '  T^^  "^^"^^^^  a^  ^-ell  as  more  formal 
Sf  dSr^  °^^1!^''=  K:  ^"^^^"«  "  ^«  i"^P«^d  the  search 
rLrH  V  a^^^^iographies.  tabulated  and  untabulated 
ntw  'f^?'.^^  T:^H  ^'  ^^^  published  observations  of 
^^^i..' """^Tl-  .Experiment"  implies  nothing  like 
\jvisection,  but  simply  modest  endeavors  to  try  out  a 

ITr^"^  T-^""  ^r^"^^  a  situation  in  which  a  child  shall 

stuHTnf^'T^^  "^'^?"^-  ^  "  ^"^^y  "  i«  a  ^a^eful 
study  of  a  local  social  situation  for  a  definite  purpose. 

t^  K  "'flu  "if *^^'"  *^^"  *^^  scholastic  aim  is  understood 
to  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  method. 

The  following  general  hints  are  introductory  to  the 
study  as  a  whole. 

Hints  on  Reminiscence 
In  trying  to  recall  one's  own  viewpoint  as  a  child,  the 
follownng  cautions  arc  needful  : 
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I.: 


1.  Dissociate  anythiriK  you  arc  trying  to  prove  from 
what  you  are  trying  to  remember.  In  fact,  never  trjt^ 
prove  anything -except  the  truth.  Givi  evemWnc 
your  memory  offers,  whether  it  is  in  accord  with  ^he  gen^ 

Tng  on  the^^L:^^'^^'^^  ^^  "«^'  ^  '-«  -  ^^  has  direct^far- 

2.  Separate  carefully  what  you  yourself  recall  from 

what  you  have  been  told  by  others  and  esp.    iaHy  be  Z 

iiheii  DacK  mto  the  guise  of  memory. 

Hints  on  Interviews 
In  all  conversations,  whether  informal  or  bv  aotioinf 
ment.   with  adults  or  children,   conceal   careLnyTu; 
theory  or  thesis.     Ask  only  and  clearlv    Wh.f  L  , 
remember?    What  do  you  tLkT   H::!Vy.^;'o^lZZ 
this?     With  reference  to  a  child  especially,  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  to  be  valuable,  must  be  checked  uohvn 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  child,  his  temS^S^'^ 
his  freedom,  sincerity  or  reticence  of  Speech  TndXnls 

moods  ""Zf  wu'-  ^'^^'"^  differing  ^circumstance    and 
moods      The  child  is  so  responsive  that  he  is  likelv  to 
say  what  you  want  him  to  sVy.     His  words  ire  nn/.. 
cepted  in  a  court  of  law  and  they  are  nT to  be  counted 
as  reliable  elsewhere.     But  when  you  c^n  catch  a  soon 

hTnTaVd  whenT  °  H°P^"^°"  ^^  feeling!^  you  have'  sTm^: 
tning,  and  when  you  have  responses  from  enough  children 
you  get  quite  a  respectable  body  of  evidence 

Hint  on  Reading 
You  will  value  in  quite  different  categories  the  litera 
ture  of  insight    the  popular  book  based  on  second  hand 
evidence,  and  the  monograph  of  original  research 

Hints  on  Observation  and  Experiment 
^  J^l  '-"^  valuable  suggestion  is  from  Coe.     What 

you  observe  IS  not  the  subjective  states  of  chHdren    bS 
what  they  do  in  any  particular  situation.     There '  i.  a 
situation  and  here  is  the  reaction;  usually  there  rsTsodal 
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situation  and  hero  is  a  social  response.     Observe  cnro 
fully  the  onj;,nal   situation  and  just   .  > '/  th^^-hiE 
respond   to  ,t.     Then  change  the  situo^m  in  a  S" 
defin:.ble   way   and   note   the  chauL'e   in   the   children- 
react.ons.     Do  not  explain  in  advance  uKy  >t  ^S  Uie 
change,  and  do  not  tell  the  childreti  how  you  exr^S    h  ?^ 
o  act.     Just  change  the  situation  and  note  tlTchanuc^ 
response.     Always  note  age.  sox.  and  anv  otl^^r  known 
determinant  of  the  child's  conduct.     Intc  rpret  your  no^o^ 
m  terms^  o    instincts  or  other  unleame.l^  tendencies  t 
habits.  Ideals,  laws  of  g.  owth  or  laws  of  learning 

HiXTs  FOR  A  Survey 
The  following  directions  that  are  given  for  i  vc^t'Viti-nc 
certain  subjects  of  study  by  the  survey  method  ar^  cllo  en 

are  available.     Lnless  the  student   s  sure  he  has  a  wisor 
method  he  would  better  carefully  follow  those  indicated 
Their  value  ,s  that  they  clearly  had  in  mind    vh^t    va^ 
being  sought  after  and  chose  what  seemed  to  be  the  helt 
questions  by  which  to  find  it  out.  ^^^ 

The  Remaining  Topics 
h.f'T  ""i  *^u  ^^P'*"^  ''°''^''  "^^'■c  thoroughly  ground  that 

ehapt?%urt"hJr^1  ^^""^^  °^  '^'  firft  tWrty.s^ 
chapters.     But  they  involve  drrect  contact  with  practical 

fndfv^'f  ^PPhcations.  and  closer  relations  betvveen  the 
ndmdual  problem  and  the  social  problem  as  it  appears 
in Jhe  school,  the  church  and  the  community.  The  pur! 
pose  is  not  only  to  master  more  thoroughly  vvhat  has 
been  read,  but  to  use  it  more  effectively^  To  this  end 
the  observations,  interviews  with  adults  and  experiments 
nearly  all  have  s^nie  practical  and  immediate  focCs 

thanX  c^amerl  ''iV  1  '^^  -^^"^^^ ''  ^^  topics  rather 
vv^fl  K^^  ^^.^Pters.  It  IS  not  anticipated  that  all  of  these 
will  be  used  by  any  given  class.  Classes  that  are  able  m 
give  not  more  than  three  months  more  to  the  study  wi  I 
in  twelve  sessions,  use  not  mure  than  a  dozen  of  the 
topics.     One  will  usually  be  enough  for  a  session  ' 
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It  is  presuppost-d  that  the  leader  and  the  class  will 
decide  in  conference.  U-fore  going  further,  which  of  the 
topics  shal  \k  taken  up.  and  that,  since  most  of  them 
require  and  will  reward  a  preparation  lasting  more  than 
one  week,  ass  gnmcnts  will  he  made  at  this  time  to  those 

^  «nl^'     ^'''^'■^  "''""  ^^^^^y  **^^'^  ""^^  "f  the  topics 

Where  more  than  one  method  of  investigation  is  sug- 
gested under  a  singlr  topic  it  is  desirable,  though  it  is  not 
necessary,  that  all  of  them  should  be  foUowed  up 


TOPIC  I 

INSTANCES  OP  MISL'NDERSTAXDING  AND  OF 
BEING  MISUNDERSTOOD 

Throughout  the  earlier  chapters  we  were  eontinuallN- 
notiang  how  clii  dren  were  wronged  heea.iso  they  wea- 
misunderstood.     We  saw  that  their  pritnitive  instincts 
were  always  getting  them  into  trouble,    that  we  were 
never  prepared  t(.  appreciate  their  imaginativeness,  that 
lln    J'"'",^:^'''^"'"-^  ^^ith  them  of  discipline,  fellowship, 
even  of  religious  nurture,  we  were  continually  trampling 
upon  some  impulse,  fai.cy.  conviction,  which  we  did  no? 
even  know  existed.     We  saw  that  when  adolescence  came 
with  all  Its  .storm  and  stress  the  child  who  had  been  in- 
jured all  his  life  by  others  was  now  in  danger  of  self-injury 
because  he  did  not  understand  himself.     The  purpo.4  S 
the  points  for  investigation  named  below  is  to  show  up 
some  of  the  more  common  matters  of  misunderstanding 
and  thus  to  put  ourselves  on  guard  against  them. 

It  hardly  need  be  said  that,  in  this  and  all  the  succeed- 
ing topics  in  which  It  IS  implied  that  the  pupils  are  to  be 
free  of  textbook  or  teacher,  successful  class  sessions 
depend  upon  faithful  and  hearty  preparation  of  the  wo?k 
suggested.  Some  of  the  tasks  suggested  are  for  indhSd 
^hluA  ^!^^  ^'^  co-operative.  Though  assigned  by 
the  leader,  it  is  presumed  that  each  student  volunteers  as 
to  which  assignment  he  prefers.  Several  may  accept  the 
same  task,  and  thus  bring  in  results  that  are  of  increased 
value,  because  amved  at  independently. 

Work  Under  This  Topic 

nd'A^°]!  as  carefully  as  you  can  the  instances  in  your 

mlceTht  rf  ^"""^^  '\^""  >'°"  ^•^'•^  misunderstLd. 
Place  the  dates  as  closely  as  possible.  Select  only  in- 
stances in  which  you  judge  that  there  was  no  fault  in 
your  behavior,  simple  cases  of  misapprehending  words 
or  acts  or  motives.  Having  done  this^ote  in  each  cS 
for  report,  the  cause  of  the  misunderstanding. 
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yoSf?^  ^^""^""^  ^""^  ^'^  "°*  ^"""^  ^""^  ^°  ^^P^^ss 
to^ndersSr  '^'  ^"^"^^  ^PP^^ently  did  not  take  pains 

Was  it  due  to  some  secret  fancy  that  you  did  not  wish  or 
leel  able  to  explain  ? 

Did  you  intend  to  cast  suspicion  on  yourself:  and  if 
so,  why?  etc. 

2  Confess  a  number  of  instances  in  which  you  have 
failed  to  understand  a  given  child.  Give  the  reasons  why 
you  think  you  failed.  Give  the  explanations  that  now 
occur  to  you.  State  any  unsolved  cases.  Suggest  how 
you  or  others  could  enter  into  more  perfect  understanding 

d.  List  the  next  twenty  questions  that  are  spontaneously 
asked  you  by  a  given  child.  Outline  your  answers.  State 
m  each  case  what  you  think  the  child  was  seeking.  Use  a 
notebook  for  this,  and  indicate  age  and  sex  of  child 
^\^'a  ^J^^^^}^  your  own  understanding,  ask  several 
and  wh        ^^"^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^'  *^^^  ^""^  ""^^^  ^^^^^^  °^' 

5.  Since  the  child  is  often  not  self-explanatory,  take  a 
specific  case  of  temper,  and  give  as  many  extenuating 
circumstances  as  you  can  think  of,  endeavoring  to  take 
the  child  s  viewpoint. 

6.  Deal  with  a  case  of  sulkiness  in  the  same  way. 

planations  °^  ^"^'"^  ^^^"^  ^"^  ^^^  ^'"^^^  ^^■ 

8.  Gather  a  few  instances  of  "  prodigals  "•  that  is  of 
boys  or  girls  who  left  home  because  thfy  were  unhappy 
there.  If  .you  have  the  confidence  of  one  such  person 
relate  his  story  and  his  reasons,  anonymously,  in  full  or 
flZ^T'^^  such  stories  in  part  with  the  probable  reasons 
from  the  prodigals'  standpoints. 

9.  In  your  ov\ti  home  you  have  become  convinced  that 
a  certain  misunderstanding  is  due  to  a  circumstance  that 

r.°clT'^l"'^  ""^1  'T^dy-,  Change  the  situation  in  that 
respect  and  report  the  result.  If  you  get  no  result,  alter 
the  expenment  in  the  light  of  your  further  wisdom 
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or  at  least  by  sympathizing  with  them.  fruition. 

Work  Under  This  Topic 

h;h  ^7  *''•  ^^^^^  "^^^^^^y  (b^st  on  paper)  a  few  of  th^ 

hidden  longings  of  your  childhood  and  youth      Benelth 

each  one  put  notes  as  follows:  -Keneath 

(a)  At  what  age  did  this  desire  begin,  how  long  did  it 

last,  and  when  did  it  cease  ? 

^^^  ^  way r  ^'"^  '^  "°^  '"""^  ^°  fulfilment  ?    In  what 

^'^  ^felSf^ffl'^T^K^'"  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble of  fulfilment,  because  you  thought  adults 

would  not  understand  or  sympathizf  because 
^ern^^r^tL-;^^^^  ''  ^^^  ^  '^^^^^ 

^"^  '^hlnTndtt:?^"^^  °'  ^^^^  ^^-^  "P<^"  y-. 

^'^  "Te  ^Zr^r''^  °'  ^^^  ^"^^  ^  desire  in 
cWld?^  Hn,  J''"''  """^  ?^"d-  Of  another 
child?    How  have  you  dealt  with  it? 

f»,«  r     ""^Z  ^fe*^^  °^  a  few  significant  hidden  desires  in 

Thp'JS''^  •  ^'^1'"",  ^^^  ^^^^h  ^'^  have  record  in  ifterature 
(The  following  books,  if  available,  mil  be  useful  Rw' 
raphies  which  speak  of  their  subject's  chndh^dn  detai!" 
?h^  .^'V^^r  'T'h^d-  Una  Hunt's  ''U^a  Ma^-'. 
cSe"  7?^^andXT  f ^^7  "all's  "AddesS";' 
drs  of  a  CWld^  ^  f  t""'^  ^^^^^'  Winston's  "  Mem- 
Sphy )  ^^"^  Bashkirtseff's  autobiog- 
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3.  Give  instances  of  this  sort  that  have  been  told  you 
by  other  adults.  Make  special  inquiries  also  for  this 
report. 


1     1 


TOPIC  III 
THE   INTERESTS   OF   AN   INDIVIDUAL   CHILD 

Study  one  child  (more  than  one  if  you  can)  and  find  out 
from  his  conversation,  his  school  record  as  interpreted 
by  his  teacher,  his  activities  at  home  and  in  any  other 
possible  way  what  are  his  principal  interests.     Tabulate 
these,  placing  in  the  first  column  the  subjects  he  studies 
in  school,  and  in  the  second  his  chief  activities  out  of 
school.     Underiine  singly  and  doubly  to  indicate  the 
intensity  of  the  appeal  of  any.     Connect  by  a  line  items 
in  one  column  that  are  related  to  items  in  another  column 
Connect  by  dotted  Hnes  items  in  one  column  that  inter- 
gre  with  or  are  exclusive  of  items  in  the  other  column 
Having  done  this,  study  the  results,  and  give  a  report 
verbally  or  in  writing,  on  the  following  points: 

How  many  items  in  each  column  seem  to  represent  real 
natural  interests  ?  ' 

How  do  the  school  activities  help  or  hinder  the  outside 
activities  ? 

How  do  the  outside  interests  help  or  hinder  the  school 
interests  ? 

What  do  the  answers  to  the  last  two  questions  suggest 
as  to  the  desirability  of  modifying  either  school  or  outside 
activities?  In  making  this  study  the  student  should  read 
again  Chapter  XIII. 


m  !i 


TOPIC  IV 
SCHOOL    AND    THE    INTERESTS    OF    LIFE 
The  aim  is  to  discover,  in  various  ways,  how  school 

may  be  more  closely  related  to  the  permanent  interests 

of  life. 
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Work  Under  This  Topic 

1.  What  specific  subjects  of  study  in  school  (such  as 
iterature.  drawing,  nature  study,  etc.)  awoke  or  stimu! 

vour  SJv'''  '^^%^"V"'^«ts  that  have  become  vita       In 

rjJL?^/'  'P^"^y  .^""^  ^^^y  ^'^  so.  whether  by  the 
method  of  presentation,  some  feature  of  the  textbt^k  o? 
laWatory  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  the  e^deS 
relation  with  an  interest  already  alert,  one  o^  all 

2.  Reviewing  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction  in 
the  conimon  schools,  which  in  your  case  tended^   W 

estsV  "^Th^'^'^'f '"  ^"^  ^'^^^^  *°  d^^t^oy  vital  S- 
ests?  The  test,  of  course,  would  be  a  comparison  of  the 
vitahty  of  such  interests,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  before 
and  after  the  study  of  these  subjects 

3.  Which  subjects  of  study  in  school  do  your  children 

flentT^T^'^  ^7  ^'  ^°"i^?    Concerning  wLh  are  th:y 
silent  ?    What  inferences  do  these  facts  suggest  ? 

wif.V  c  K^  .  •  °^  \^'',^"  ^^^  ("'o^e  than  one  if  possible) 
what  subjects  in  school  interest  him,  and  why  Then 
suggest  the  possible  relations  of  each  of  thesrs^udies  to 
mentf '  ^  °'  ^"'"'"'  ^"^  "°^^  ^^'  further  com° 

5.  What,  if  any,  has  been  the  favorable  influence  uoon 
you  later  of  studies  which  in  schooldays  were  Sot  vC 

afSSf  •  sJbirj;?^^'  "f  ^  ^"^^  sUTasS^fiUr 
as  this,— subjects  that  were  the  tools  of  knowledge  Csuch 
as  speUing) ;  subjects  that  were  believed  to  be  •' discS 
Z7f2  ^"^f  ^^%^hat  were  not  well  introduced  or  ade- 

TkL^  •  JJ?.^'  '?  ^^t^^^'  '^  your  impression  as  to  favor- 
able possibihties  that  might  have  been  brought  ourbv 
rearrangement,  by  better  presentation,  by  omfssion?'  ^ 
5.  Secure  a  copy  of  the  curriculum  of  our  local  hieh 
school  and  study  it  in  relation  to  the  probaWe  futures 

to  bnng  the  school  closer  to  the  life  interests  oFo^" 


I#  j: 
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TOPIC  V 
AROUND  THE  CLOCK  WITH  A  CHILD  AT  PLAY 

A  study  like  this  has  been  undertaken  before,  at  two 
different  ages  of  childhood,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
results  of  these  two  investigations  may  be  presented  to- 
day. But  they  will  be  of  greater  value  if  they  are  not 
offered  until  after  individuals  have  made  their  own  inde- 
pendent observations.  Students  of  childhood  who  are 
experts  will  welcome  gladly  careful  testimonies  regarding 
the  life  of  the  child  in  his  free  play. 

It  is  suggested  that  each  member  of  the  class  take  this 
one  subject  for  report.  There  is  room  for  different  ap- 
proaches, as  to  age,  sex  and  circumstance.  Such  an 
investigation  will  be  more ,  valuable  the  longer  it  is  con- 
tinued and  the  more  times  specific  observations  are  made. 
Following  are  suggestions  for  various  ways  of  undertaking 
the  work.  * 

Work  Under  This  Topic 

1.  In  the  Nursery.  The  mother  of  a  little  child  can 
easily,  with  a  small  notebook  at  her  hand,  jot  down  each 
playful  activity  of  the  child  from  the  time  he  wakes  in 
the  morning  until  he  takes  his  nap.  The  fact  that  one 
observer  made  over  seventy  separate  notes  in  the  space 
of  two  hours  indicates  how  varied  are  such  play  activities 
and  how  copious  faithful  notes  would  be.  In  such  ob- 
servations the  mother,  of  course,  will  not  confine  herself 
to  play  with  toys  or  articles  of  any  sort.  Some  playful 
activities  will  perhaps  involve  no  objects  at  all.  There 
should  be  no  discrimination  in  her  search  for  facts,  though 
brief  interpretations  would  not  be  amiss  at  the  time. 
The  essential  thing  is  to  catalogue  all  that  takes  place,  and 
afterward  to  find  out  what  the  facts  reveal. 

After  the  mother  has  taken  all  the  notes  she  cares  to, 
such  as  the  complete  record  of  a  play-day  of  twelve 
hours,  or  records  taken  at  different  periods  of  the  day  or 
records  of  play  under  different  circumstances  —  such  as 
indoors  and  outdoors,  with  companions  and  alone  —  she 
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is  ready  for  the  study  of  her  notes.  She  may  settle  upon 
any  topic  of  special  search  that  she  chooses  — such  as  one 
of  these : 

What  proportion  of  the  play,  if  any,  was  dramatic 
imaginative,  in  character? 

What  general  differences' were  there,  in  activity  initi- 
ative, success,  enjoyment  between  the  solitary  play  and 
the  co-operative  play;  or  between  the  play  with  an  adult 
and  with  another  child  ? 

What  differences  were  there  in  the  play  at  different 
times  of  day;  or  between  the  play  indoors  and  outdoors' 

What  specific  reactions  did  the  child  make  to  separate 
playthings  (toys  of  various  sorts,  household  articles  not 
meant  for  playthings,  etc.)  ? 

2.  The  Play  of  the  Young  School  Child.  The  mother 
can  observe  such  play,  so  far  as  it  ^^kes  place  in  her  own 
house  or  back  yard.  She  should  do  so  unobserved  e  g 
by  leaving  a  door  open.  It  may  be  both  surprising  and 
instructive  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  objects  named  above 
may  be  kept  in  mind,  particularly  as  to  the  influence  of 
different  playmates  upon  action,  ideas  and  ideals 

3.  The  Play  of  the  Older  School  Child.  Here  the 
student  usually  depends  upon  the  child's  own  report 
To  encourage  such  a  child,  who  usually  talks  about  his 
play  freely,  to  go  into  detail  as  to  just  what  he  does  and 
why  he  does  it  and  who  suggests  and  leads,  etc.,  will  be 
very  instructive.  It  would  be  both  possible  and  desirable 
that  the  observer  should  watch  the  same  child  in  the 
yard,  on  the  playground,  in  the  woods  and  other  haunts 
of  his  group,  etc.,  both  unnoticed  and  as  a  part  of  the 
company. 

In  all  such  studies  that  are  to  be  reported,  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  child,  and  a  fair  report  of  all  influential  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  given.  The  purpose  in  each 
instance  should  be  not  to  prove  a  thesis,  but  to  discover 
the  truth. 

4.  A  Study  of  an  Adult's  Play.  Make  a  self-examina- 
tion. Do  you  really  play?  When?  How  regularly? 
How  do  your  play-interests  differ  from  those  when  you 
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wW  V^^aI   Y^^^ i°^^  P^^y  ^°  f°^  y°"  different  from 
what  It  used  to  do?    Do  you  play  enough ?    Do  you  play 
to  the  best  advantage?    What,  considering  yotir  needs 
would  be  for  you  a  model  play  program? 


"1- 


TOPIC  VI 
A  CHILD'S  READING 
What  is  desired  in  this  study  is  knowledge  of  what 
children  actually  read,  particularly  with  the  thought  of 
studymg  what  they  like  and  also  of  finding  out  how  their 
hkmgs  may  be  wisely  directed  and  bettered  by  adults. 
ftSkfuI         ^°"*^^"S  methpds'of  investigation  would  be 

Work  Under  This  Topic 

1.  An  extant  list  of  books  that  were  read  by  some  boy 
or  girl.  (Children  sometimes  keep  such  separate  lists- 
others  record  them  in  diaries.  In  presenting  such  a  list 
tpr  to  trace  the  ages  represented  at  each  point,  and  rive 
the  sex.)  * 

2.  A  list  procured  by  tracing  back  the  record  upon  a 
given  child's  library  card.  ^ 

3.  A  composite  list  of  children's  reading,  procured  in 
co-operation  with  a  children's  Hb-arian.  by  counting  on 
the  book-shps  m  the  children's  department  the  number 
of  times  books  have  been  taken  out  during  a  given  period. 
(The  search  might  be  for  the  twenty  most  popular  books, 
but  the  titles  least  frequently  sought  for  would  be  equally 
significant.  It  would  be  desirable,  either  by  confining 
the  search  to  a  certain  alcove  restricted  to  children  of  a 
certam  range  of  age  or  some  other  plan  which  the  librarian 
may  suggest,  to  discover  what  ages  of  children  are  repre- 
sented m  the  result.)  ^ 

4.  A  list,  prepared  by  co-operation  with  a  rven  child 
whose  sex  and  age  are  reported,  of  all  he  reads  during  a 
^rt  interval,  mcluding  papers  and  magazines  as  well  as 
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showfw?Ss°'tLlSi'  "'■■^■T' «'ith  special  notes  to 

relre^nt       <'^P^""'™'=  »'  "t'-^ture  which  S^t 

favontes  with  young  oeoole  inHiVot,-„„  IL  H-      ^ 

boys  and  of  gi^s  ani  ?K;gfo[  ag^^^  ^^e^lSSol 

San  fne^Jk^emT  f  ^^^^  °'  '?^  the'serieTfn'sS'and 
examine  them  for  his  report  with  reference  to  their  ^jtvliT 

^^:^n:^tew'''  T.^^  °'  language?  thi?  mechanfcai 
for  tw^  ,  •J"°'"^i  *°"^'  ^"d  tl^e  reasons  adduced 
for  their  populanty.  Suggestions  as  to  possibilities  of 
substitution  would  be  helpful.  possiDiiities  of 

8.  A  statement  of  the  resources  and  needs  of  the  rhil 

^r»-<^s;s-'tH°\h?,i&-"=  -^'pis>^- 


TOPIC  VII 
PRACTICAL  STORY-TELLING 

SalTeUtoi  T  r  ■""'  4.f^^^  ''y  *e  claL InX 
actual  telhng  of  stones.    These  exercises  will  not  be 

lecnmque  of  aU  who  are  present.    FoUowing  arc  a  few 
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Sdfm  "^We°ffr".t^''^r^^        °^  *^"'"S  ^"d  plan  ^or 
XIX.)  ""^'^"^   story-telling   in   Chapter 

Suggestions  for  Subjects 

hJl:  f^^u  •'*"'^^'i^  ""^y  I'l'^  ^o  retell  a  story  that  has 
been  told  by  another.  The  following  are  a  few  that  aS 
commonly  accessible.  In  using  thfm.  the  sTo^fteUer 
mil  of  course,  make  them  his  own  so  far  as  possS  both 

iymrt"h^:elal'^"^^^^^  ^"^  ^"^  ^  -  ---^  td 
;;  The  Fisherman  and  His  Wife,"  from  Andersen. 

:  It  llg^roth'ir"'''    '""  ^'^  "'^^'^  °^  ^^^  King.' 
"  Pippa  Passes,"  from  Browning. 
ITom  the  Bible  these  are  suggested- 
David  and  Mephibosheth. 
The  Three  Hebrew  Children,  from  Daniel. 
Jezebel  and  Jehu. 

vi.^o?»f '!t"'  ™''-'^'  ^°'  '"I^riment  is  the  story  of  the 

vour  servant      A^^^l  S^'^.^^T^f  '"^^5°^  yo"  are  passing  by 
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SSder^^e"^^S  Sira4'^"^'  ^'  '^  -^  -itin,  on  the. 

^/^V5S^S?Z'^An^:ZS  fi^r^'^-  .^^  ^e  said, 
thee  about  a  year  from  not  a^f'h  ^S  certainly  return  to 
have  a  son.      ^  ^°^'  ^^  '^^^  Sarah  thy  wife  shaU 

of  the  BiUe:'lnrk:ylC!tCS>r6  Sh'?hV^''^-^^°"- 
and  hghtness  of  touch.  After  t^nZ!l  ^"^  ^""^  ^^^^^ 
this  narrative  have  been  riven  XT  ^^^  '^^''^^^"^  ^^ 
present  to  this  class  the  fnlSX?  '  *^t-^t^^^^  ""^y  ^ike  to 
early  chapter  n'' The  j^^^^^^  '^^^"  ^^^"^  an 

of  the  Bi&e  Study  UniinUsJ^nsf'    '"  '^'  ^"^^^  ^"^^ 

'  Ab^"L^%?SdTrute'i„Tw*^^^^^  ^'^  ^  ^^^  --  --ed 
this  country,  and  he  <Sd  not  keen  Ws  riSf '-^^  t^  P^^P^^  ^^  »" 
of  that,  he  had  hundreds  i^H^fi^  H^ '"/  ^°"^-  instead 
and  cattle;  and  he  ^dWs  ^e  ^°^X?d  '^  1"^^  ^"^^^^^s 
plam.  where  he  could  look  aft^S  ^  '"  ^  *^'«n  a  great 
cared  for  his  flocks  ZiSs  "^^  '^'^^"^«'  ^^  they 

But  although  Abraham  was  so  rirh    »,« 
happy.    ForheandhisvSe^rahhSnn      "^^'."^^  altogether 
day  God  said  to  Abraham  ^So  forth  ff"  «;  daughter.    One 
land  that  I  will  show  thS'    aZ  ^'^V./rom  thy  a,untry.  to  a 
make  thy  name  S   s?thnf^h     ^u  .'T'^  ^ess  th^  and 
Abmham  oS  G?d\  c^til^Vi    "^'^v,^^*  ^  ^  blessing."    So 
up  aU  their  belongiW  se^Z?  f nr  tW^^^^  ^^'"^h-  ^^^hering 
had  a  nephew  nampH  T^f     u        *^^  far-distant  land.   And  he 
many  flSsldTrl  Vt°7n'  ^*^  ^'"^-    ^o*  also  had 
time  they  had  to  travel   llr^        i°"^  ^""""^y-     ^^rt  of  the 
water,  nothing  but  drliv^Sn.^of^''''i'  ^^^  '^''^  ^^  "« 
the  lookout  all  the  time^orfc  o  ^'^'^'u'    T^^y  had  to  be  on 
as  robbers     But  at  W  X       "^  ^""^  ''*^^'"  ^  ''^  leasts,  as  well 
called  Canaan  '  &e  f  AbrThST^  '5  ^  "^  ^""^'  ^^'^'^h  wa 
their  flocks,  and  S  in  thrir^.nf^  ^^  ^^""^  P^^t"^^^  for 
former  hoi^e     And  th«V  fl    u"*'  ^'-^^^^^  ^^^  ^o"e  m  their 
richer  and^cher"^  '^^'  ^°^^«  multiplied,   and  they  grew 

in  tot's  &:?'L^^.L^^^^^^^^  was  sitting 

cm.  down  to  the  i^' ir^rik^^r^t^S"  t^l^^^ 
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called  out  to  them:  "  My  friends,  stop  here  with  me  for  awhile 
and  rest;  let  a  little  water  be  brought,  I  pray  you,  that  you  may 
wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under  the  tree.  And  let  me 
bring  you  a  bit  of  bread,  that  you  may  refresh  yourselves; 
afterwards  you  may  go  on  your  way."  And  the  strangers 
accepted  Abraham's  invitation,  and  sat  down  by  the  tent.  And 
Abraham  called  to  Sarah  and  said  to  her:  "  Three  strangers 
have  just  come,  and  I  want  to  give  them  something  to  eat; 
bake  some  cakes  for  thetn  right  away,  please."  So  Sarah  took 
some  flour,  and  baked  a  pan  of  cakes.  And  Abraham  called  a 
servant  and  said  to  him,  *'  Make  haste  and  bring  a  tender  roast 
for  some  guests  who  have  just  come."  So  the  servant  did  as 
Abraham  said.  And  Abraham  brought  a  pan  of  water  so  that 
the  strangers  could  wash  their  feet;  for  they  didn't  wear  shoes 
in  those  days  as  we  do  now,  but  only  sandals.  And  after  a 
time  he  brought  them  the  cakes  and  the  roast,  and  some  nice 
cool  milk,  and  they  had  a  good  dinner. 

Now  Abraham  supposed  that  these  three  strangers  were  just 
ordinary  travellers  going  on  a  journey;  but  really  they  were 
angels  sent  from  God.  And  when  they  rose  to  go,  what  do  you 
suppose  they  said?  They  said,  "  Because  you  have  tried  to 
obey  all  God's  commands.  God  is  going  to  give  you  and  Sarah 
a  little  son."  And  in  about  a  year  a  baby  was  indeed  bom  to 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  and  they  called  his  name  Isaac.  And  he 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  great  nation  called  the  Hebrews. 

2.  Some  student  may  like  to  tell  a  story  from  a  picture. 
The  following  are  issued  in  the  various  penny  series: 

ThejAge  of  Innocence  (Reynolds). 
The  Doctor  (Fildes). 
The  Child  in  the  Temple  (Hunt). 
The  Gleaners  (Millet). 

3.  Others  may  be  willing  to  compose  a  narrative,  on 
the  old  models  or  suggested  by  their  own  experience. 
Excellent  sources  for  stories  of  a  varied  character  are 
these: 

"  Stories  to  Tell  to  Children  "  (Bryant). 

"  For  the  Story-Teller  "  (Bailey). 

"  Stories  and  Story-Telling  "  (Partridge). 

4.  The  writer  had  a  successful  experience  in  a  class  of 
this  sort  by  dictating  a  skeleton  for  a  story,  giving  his 
class  ten  minutes'  intermission  and  then  asking  each  to 
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wILlht^  '•""  "•""  '"^  '''"'"«'  ^"^ton.    The  outline 

?"  told  good  stoS  LS  cvc,!i  L^  l^'^ffl'^  '>!""")■ 
immediately  useful  in  mn)^P  *tory  would  have  tjcen 
woman  placed  herleene  inT?     f""™"™-    One   young 

gave  innances  o  ilfSaMn''"''  ";<'"P';'='d ;  another 
yom>g  man  gave  LSn«"'by  whieh  iSv  'an'or''?'  =« 
position  endeavored  in  tnm  *%.  T^^.^  applymg  for  a 

It  being  undTrstoci  thi?      ^T^  ^^^'"  avaUabUity. 
intended  forcWld^the  sto^^'',r  'u^^'J"  '^'  ^'^^^  ^^ 
ments  before  beginning   L  to   ^'^"^^  ^°"^^  "^^ke  state- 

The  purpose  of  the  stoiy. 

The  age  for  which  it  is  intended. 

^  Each  memb;r  of  S'e  dasY'sWH  7  ^^'""-'^l^- 
follow  as  many  as  i^ssib  e  of  tS       "^  ^pnsciously  to 
Chapter  Xlx/partiSy  as  to        suggestions  given  in 

A  good  beginning. 

Plenty  of  action  and  sense  appeal 

A  method  of  intense  visualizfnT 
^The  moral  mterwoven  distinctly  in  the  plot  (not  tagged 

A  fine  climax. 


Has  the 
Was  his 
designed.? 


story-teller  gained  his  purpose? 
story  appropriate  ^      ' 


to  the  age  for  which  it 


was 
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Was  the  story  well  constructed? 

Did  it  have  the  five  virtues  of  a  good  story,  just  named? 
(A  good  beginning,  plenty  of  action,  etc.) 

6.  Another  excellent  method  of  studying  a  story  is  to 
study  the  child  who  is  listening  to  the  story,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  well  for  each  story-teller  to  try  her  narrative 
on  some  real  children  and  report  the  result,  or  to  have 
the  class  present  among  children  when  some  member  of 
the  class  is  telling  her  story.  Miss  Angela  M.  Keyes,  in 
her  excellent  book  on  "  The  Story,"  says  that  a  listening 
child  may  be  making  any  one  or  more  of  the  following 
responses  to  a  story.  Which  reaction  iid  your  story- 
telling produce? 


$1 


(1)  It 

is  listening. 

(2)  It 

is  remaining  silent. 

(3)  It 

is  commenting. 

(4)  It 

is  joining  in. 

(5)  It 

is  retelling. 

(6)  It 

is  partially  retelling. 

(7)  It 

is  telling  other  stories. 

(8)  It 

is  inventing  stories. 

m  It 

is  expressing  story  images  in 

other  media. 

(10)  It 

is  playing  the  story. 

(11)  It 

is  growing  by  the  power  and 

grace  of  the  story. 

TOPIC  VIII 
CHILDREN'S  IDEAS  OF   PRAYER 

The  object  is  to  learn  a  little  more  about  the  spiritual 
conceptions  that  children  hold,  and  to  discover  how  to 
help  them  to  clearer  and  more  helpful  views  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  personal  communion  with  God.  To  avoid  oelf- 
consciousness  or  the  possibility  of  flippancy,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  children  should  be  questioned  when  they  are 
alone  and  in  a  quiet  mood.  Even  more  significant  would 
be  remarks  dropped  spontaneously  and  careftdly  recorded. 


:r! 
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If  questions  are  used,  they  should  be  framed  so  as  not  tn 

quSner'""""^^"^  "^^^  °'  ^°  -^^-  theTo^ro?\he 

Work  Under  This  Topic 

1.  A  report  on  a  given  child's  views  of  nravM-     Af 

2.  A  sketch  of  the  history  i  f  your  own  praver  life  ■  V™,r 

loss  of  belief  in  the  effi^4  of  praye?  at  anvTiSrr^/7 
ptovocation;  any  revival  of  ttedesi^  ?SV.^''^"?  !  ! 

sp-^tuaffe'ce""'  '"*""'~  °f  "^■'>-  "-«P  »  yo- 

your  '^t^V p^jr^J..t.^y^,^'^  others: 
meeting;  the  ChriS  ESeator  Sv'  tS^  T""'- 
book;  occasions  of  fast  or  th^^vto^"'^'  "'^  P'^^"- 


TOPIC  IX 
CHILDREN'S  INTEREST  IN  THE  BIBLE 
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to  the  home,  in  which  the  Bible  is  taught  first  to  most 
children  and  where  it  should  be  of  perpetual  interest  and 
influence. 

Work  Under  This  Topic 

1.  Which  Bible  stories  do  your  children  most  often  ask 
for?  Give  ages  and  sexes  and  indicate  order  of  prefer- 
ence in  each  case.  Where  you  know,  give  the  stated 
reason  for  the  preference. 

2.  What  parts  of  the  Bible  do  your  children  most 
enjoy  hearing  read  to  them?  Use  the  same  methods  of 
report  as  in  3. 

3.  How  did  you  take  possession  of  the  Bible?  What 
parts  do  you  first  remember?  How  did  you  get  access  to 
them?  Through  stories, ,  hearing  them  read,  through  a 
story-Bible,  through  a  King  James  version?  Did  the 
style  or  the  pictures  in  the  book  affect  your  interest  in 
any  way?  Which  did  you  enjoy  more,  the  literal  version 
or  some  paraphrase?  State  successively  what  other  parts 
interested  you,  when  and  why.  Did  you  have  any  par- 
ticular aversions;  if  so,  on  what  accoimt?  What  are  now 
your  fa-.  Drite  portions  and  why? 

4.  How  has  the  Simday  school  affected  the  interest  of 
your  children  in  the  Bible? 

Give  age  and  sex  and  grade  in  Sunday  school  and  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  the  methods  of  instruction,  naming 
the  textbooks  used.  Some  persons  say  an  early  teaching 
of  the  Bible  in  Simday  school  destroys  interest  in  it  later. 
How  about  it?  What  specifically  have  these  children 
seemed  to  gain  as  the  result  of  Stmday-school  teaching? 

5.  What  influences  in  life  have  led  you  to  the  Bible? 
Parents,  Sunday  school,  sermons,  reading  in  public  school, 
influences  of  other  literature,  interest  of  friends,  sorrows, 
curiosity,  etc.  ?  Name  all,  and  indicate  how  they  stimu- 
lated or  guided  or  upheld  such  reading. 

6.  What  influence,  if  any,  has  the  so-called  "modem 
viewpoint  "  of  the  Bible  had  upon  young  people  old  enough 
to  know  anything  about  it?  Talk  with  a  few  thoughtfiil 
boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age. 

7.  Get  the  attitude  of  a  mmiber  of  young  people,  prefer- 
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ably  over  ten,  as  to  the  accounts  of  miracles  in  the  Bible 
Do  they  beheve  m  them,  or  do  they  account  for  them? 
reh^'oufhfe?  attitude  seem  to  have  upon  their 

8.  If  you  know  young  people  who  read  the  Bible  daily 
or  with  considerable  regularity,  find  out  what  course  of 
reading  they  adopt,  what  are  their  conscious  motives 
whether  or  not  they  enjoy  it,  what  they  think  they  get 
out  of  it,  J  S^" 

*u^'i^^  ^°"^.  *°  *  ^^^^^  ^^o  ^s  "ot  niuch  interested  in 
the  Bible  narrative  passages  from  one  of  the  new  transla- 
tions, Moffatt  s  or  Weymouth's  or  the  Twentieth  Century 
New  Testament,  and  report  the  reaction 


TOPIC  X 
PERSONS  WHO  HAVE  INFLUENCED  ME 
"  Me  "  in  the  title  means  anyone  who  can  be  induced 
to  give  testimony.  We  have  already  learned  that  the 
person^  touch  is  the  most  eflfective  force  in  moral  educa- 
tion. We  desire  today  to  confirm  that  knowledge  by 
individual  testimony,  and  further  to  endeavor  to  learn 
just  what  qualities  in  personaUty  are  noticeably  influen- 
tial. So  far  as  possible,  we  would  like  to  have  the  testi- 
mony from  people  of  different  ages  and  concerning  those 
m  different  walks  of  life  who  have  been  influential. 

Work  Under  This  Topic 
1.  Name  to  yourself  the  persons  who  have  been  notable 
milestones  of  influence  in  your  life.     Taking  them  in 

w^'-°J[  ^°^  °^^  ^^^'  ^^^  yourself  these  questions- 
Which,  in  order  of  rank,  were  more  influential  to  me  in 
this  person? 
Appearance. 
Dress. 

Benefits  received  from. 
Manners. 
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Affectionate  demeanor. 
Athletic  prowess. 
Intellectual  ability. 
Social  graces. 
Goodness. 

Make  some  sort  of  tabulation  or  summary  as  to  what 
qualities  impressed  you  most  at  each  age. 

2.  Try  to  get  from  several  cWldren  (noting  age  and  sex) 
their  frankest  statements  as  to  whom  thev  admire  (not 
"  love,"  "  like  ")  most,  and  get  them  to  say  why. 

3.  Ask  a  number  of  children  (noting  age  and  sex) 
whom  they  would  best  wish  to  be  like.  Tell  them  that 
persons  no  longer  living  may  be  included.  Such  a  study, 
in  nine  chapters,  was  undej-taken  in  Earl  Barnes'  "  Studies 
in  Education,"  second  series,  under  the  caption,  "Type 
Study  of  Ideals,"  with  a  large  number  of  children.  Do 
not  compare  notes  until  you  have  finished  your  own 
questionnaire. 

4.  Find  out  from  as  many  groups  of  children  as  possible 
who  is  their  leader,  and  find  out  why. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  get  several  school  teachers  to 
suggest  names  of  boy  and  girl  leaders,  because  such 
leadership  is  sometimes  more  clearly  recognized  by  adults 
than  by  the  children  themselves.  The  question  may  be 
put  to  a  child  like  this:  "  Why  is  it  that  you  think  so  much 
of  what  Frank  Smith  says  or  does?  "  In  Earl  Barnes' 
"  ^f^li^^  ^  Education,"  first  series,  p.  295,  is  a  short  paper 
on     What  Determines  Leadership  in  Children's  Plays." 

5.  Gather  instances  of  influences  from  books  of  biog- 
raphy, and  analyze  them.  A  morning  spent  in  scanning 
the  early  pages  of  the  books  in  the  biographical  section  of 
the  public  library  wilt  be  fruitful.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
testimony  m  G.  Stanley  Hall's  "  Adolescence  "  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Adolescence  in  Literature,  Biography  and 
rtistory.  See  also  charming  details  in  the  prologue  of 
S[m¥,?^/  "  ^^^  ^°^^^"  Age,"  Winston's  "  Memoirs  of  a 
Child,    II,  and  Una  Hunt's  "  Una  Mary,"  I,  VIli.  X.  XII. 

6.  Read  a  selected  book  to  a  child  or  a  group  of  children, 
and  ask  which  character  they  like  best,  and  why. 
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today?    Analyze  the  repfe  to  dUZ-  ?„  1*1"  ^^'"'^ 
cases  it  was  that  of:  the^oisto-  aXr^h  ^ffi    *  "^"^ 


TOPIC  XI 
CRISES  IN  A  CHILD'S  LIFE 
This  is  not  meant  to  be  solelv  a  stnriir  «f  ,«r  • 
version  or  of  adolescent  phe^oiSLna     Sr^^^f  f  °"',?°"- 
been  studied  proportionately  tcS%nuTThltt^T 
IS  to  gather  and  interpret  instanced  wWchth^  r^^/^^, 
various  ages  has  regarded  or  whicrthradult  «Ln    "^^  °^ 

'SsTl^'%'  ^%^^^^"^  be^n  t^etXTuitg.- 
points  in  hfe      Separate  researches  are  suggested   but  ft 

Work  Under  This  Topic 

.  }■  ^^}.  "^as  the  first  startling  experience  that  was 
influential  in  your  life?  Was  it  a  cV,r.^u  u  ^"7,^^? 
Was  it  a  <:n«^r^r?  w  •.  a  shoclc,  perhaps  of  fear? 
Xttic?    rt  ,^?'  l^  ^  misunderstanding?    Or  a 

^r^>    LPlu  ^7^^^t?°n  ?    How  did  it  aflFect  you  at  the 

en^e  maT'nn^r  ^"k  '''  ^^f""^  ^"«"^"<^^?     The  experf! 

ence  may  not  have  been  a  favorable  one-  this  is  to  he 

remembered  in  the  report.  '  ^^    °  ^ 

2.  What,  if  any,  was  the  tt.ming-point  in  your  life?    A 
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sickness  or  sorrow?    A  religious  conversion?    A  friend? 
An  experience  of  love  ?    A  vocational  purpose  ?  etc. 

3.  What  other  crises  or  strong  experiences  led  up  to  or 
followed  your  religious  conversion  ? 

This  is  an  important  but  unstudied  theme.  One  person 
has  said  that  while  at  the  time  he  regarded  his  conversion 
as  the  watershed  of  his  life,  he  now  recognizes  that,  as  he 
puts  it,  "  the  times  when  he  has  done  something  to  make 
him  ashamed  of  himself  "  and  then  repented  have  been  of 
much  deeper  moral  significance. 

4.  What  crises  have  you  already  noted  in  your  chil- 
dren's lives?  Be  quite  explicit  here  as  to  their  nature, 
the  changes  you  have  noticed,  and  their  probable  future 
effect.     Note  undesirable^  as  well  as  desirable  experiences. 

5.  What  experiences  in  the  life  of  a  religious  person 
who  ''  never  remembers  when  he  was  converted  "  are  a 
substitute  for  the  experience  of  conversion?  For  what 
experiences  is  conversion  a  substitute  ?  Testimonies  upon 
this  point  from  such  individuals,  if  there  be  any  in  the 
class,  will  be  precious,  because  this  type  of  mind  has  not 
been  well  understood. 

6.  Give  in  detail  the  experiences  that  came  to  you  in 
connection  with  your  religious  awakening  or  awakenings. 


TOPIC  XII 
HELPING  CHILDREN  IN  HOME  STUDY 

No  problem  is  more  difficult  to  the  average  parent  than 
this  of  trying  to  assist  the  child  in  doing  his  home  work. 
The  difficulty  comes  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
may  not  have  expected  or  suggested  that  such  help  was 
to  be  given  and  has  given  neither  the  child  nor  the  mother 
directions  as  to  how  help  may  profitably  be  offered,  but 
it  is  more  likely  in  the  fact  that  the  parent  tries  to  help 
the  child  get  some  definite  lesson  rather  than  tr  im  how 
to  get  it  himself.    In  other  words,  what  the  paient  ought 
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Work  Under  This  Topic 
1.  Right  conditions  for  home  study     Take  thf>  f.^1l«« 

geo.    .standards  and  after  a  given  time  report  the  results 
(c)  riave  the  child  select  afresh  the  time  when  he  hi 
hevcs  himself  at  his  best  for  work.     If  necSsi^  lnl\- 
experiment  a  bit  about  thi.?    fi-^,-«;  fif    f  ^' •  ^^^  ^'"^ 

^.HjAj^en'^ed  by  others  who  are  at  play 

Jt  ^:^^^J^^  >-'-  "ta.  and  then 
w'ho'^*™  him  go  about  his  work  in  the  most  direct  wav 
aLy  Hand     Have'^^P^'""  ^"'^  ^P^-n*  toS^ 

£egefphft':'^nrw:klfS;,rar:t?tst^^^^^^ 

ton  to  do,  a.,d  to  rise  with  a  distinct  conquest  actevS^ 
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(h)  Tell  him:  "When  you  get  through  pumping,  let 
go  the  handle."  Don't  have  him  leave  unfinished  work 
or  do  his  work  in  two  installments  or  worry  about  it  after 
it  is  finished. 

2.  Right  habits  in  home  study.  Let  the  parent  for  a 
number  of  days  accompany  a  child  in  his  home  study  with 
the  single  aim  of  teaching  him  how  to  study.  Use  the 
following  methods,  in  the  order  given,  as  many  of  them 
as  possible  each  day.  (They  are  drawn  largely  from  Lida 
B.  Earhart's  "  Teaching  Children  to  Study,"  pp.  144-175.) 

(a)  Ask  the  child  what  his  problem  is,  what  he  is  trying 
to  find  out. 

(6)  Ask  him  what  he  has,  in  the  textbook  or  elsewhere, 
to  help  him  find  out. 

(c)  Ask  him  what  he  has  already  learned  that  will  help 
him  find  out. 

(d)  Ask  him  if  the  teacher  made  any  suggestion  today 
that  may  help  him  find  out. 

(e)  Have  him  (1)  gather  his  data,  (2)  organize  it  into 
related  groups,  (3)  use  his  judgment,  (4)  apply  himself 
thoroughly  in  the  execution. 

if)  Let  him  bring  to  you  the  result,  if  he  has  one.  If 
he  has  not,  go  over  the  points  again,  discover  which,  if 
any,  he  neglected,  find  the  point  of  difficulty,  and  as  a 
last  resort  show  him  how  to  use  the  neglected  process. 

Report  to  the  class  in  what  ways  this  analytical  method 
seemed  to  help  the  pupil. 

3.  Actual  ways  of  home  study.  As  a  help  toward 
understanding  the  mental  processes  of  children  who  have 
home  work  to  do,  an  exercise  like  the  following  is  sug- 
gested. The  idea  is  taken  from  Kratz*  "Studies  and 
Observations  in  the  School-Room."  Kratz  tried  it  with  a 
roomful  of  pupils,  but  a  result  could  be  secured  from  a 
single  child.  He  began  by  telling  the  class  that  just  as 
children  who  run  away  from  school  need  a  truant  officer 
to  go  after  them,  so  the  mind  sometimes  plays  truant  and 
needs  to  be  recalled.  "  Now  I  want  you  to  watch  your- 
selves as  to  how  you  study.  I  want  you  to  detect 
your  own  bad  habits  in  wasting  time,  and  then   set 
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atK)ut  correcting  them.    Let  us  take  up  the  study  of 

Iru-  u  A  ■  J^  "  ^^^  y°"  ^^e  minutes  to  study  the  oajre 
wl^ch  describes  and  finally  leads  up  to  a  definS  ?f 

•  J  ;•     ^  ^^"*  yo^  to  do  your  best  to  keen  vni,r 

mmds  on  the  subject.    Be  alert  to  catch  you?  S  IZ 

fnZl^i  ^""^  K^^""^  ^'  q^i^^kly  as  ^ssib^  I  ^" 
indicate  when  your  five  minutes  are  over  knd  then  I  w^t 

fo  q.  f^Ti,^^  """^  ^"  'H  "^^*  fi^^  »"i"«tes.  How  I  Tried 
cat!  Snl*^'  TT"'  ^""*^°"  ^h^  distractions  and  indt 
cate  how  much  time  you  think  you  lost."    The  results 

metf  Jf  T  ^''  ^^^^'''  ^V^)  ^^^  interesting  as  to  the 
methods  of  memorizing  used,  and  the  amount  of  distrac" 
t^ns  admitted.    The  device  itself  was  ori>me  valSe 

S  .rSlh^effveT'  ^'^^  "^^^^  '^^  -  --^^- 


IN 


TOPIC  XIII 

HOME    DISCIPLINE    AS    SUGGESTED 

.     THE  BIBLE 

This  topic  is  selected  for  two  reasons.    Every  great  col- 

kction  of  books  that  contains  the  histoiy  and  id^fs  of  a 

race  includes  its  ideals  of  the  family  and  of  childS  2id 

intimations  as  to  its  theories  of  child  training     SsTJ^ 

of  fr/oSt  Str ^^  "'Tf  "^  ^^^  -  interpretation's" 
SilvLf  ".*  °^  ^^^^  ""^^^  ^"^  o^  some  trends  in  its  history 
f^ruf^'  ^?  "1  ^^  ^"^  Christians  that  collection  whS 
includes  not  only  the  early  annals  of  our  own  religion  but 
the  story  of  the  race  from  which  it  issued  Tof  KoS 
^?Cin?  strengthening  and  possibly  modifying  o^°o^' 

^l11S^ff  "''*,^l^?  *°  ^"^  ^°""al  statements  about 
child  study  and  child  training  in  the  Bible  (though  we 
do  come  near  to  finding  the  latter  in  the  Book  of  ProverbS 

out  T^^l^^''^^:^'''''^^^^  ^°r  i^e^s  that  were  worked 
out  m  practice.    The  student  is  asked  to  select  a  subjert 
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for  investigation  through  careful  reading  from  the  foUow- 

Work  Under  This  Topic 
in  V»,?p  ®  J'^T^n  ^^  *u   parenthood  and  child  training 

othere.)  '^  *°  ^^  ^""^  ^^'^"^ 

iiii^S^sT''^'^^  °^  *^^  ^""""^  ^'''  '^- 20-35;  xxvii:6-ll; 
^^The  functions  of  fathers  and  of  mothers  (iv;  xxxi:  10- 

5,  6?Ttf  ^'  °"  ""^^^  ^'^'"^"^  ^"=  ^-"^-26;  xv:  1.  2;  xxii: 

thf  H^rJof  °^  ^^^  ^'H^  *J^*  ^'^'■^  evidently  intended  for 
the  direct  nurture  of  children.     (Indicate  the  specific 

Psalms  cxxviii. 

Psalms  cxliv:  11-15. 
Proverbs  vi:  6-11. 
Proverbs  vii. 
Ltdce  ii. 

thffj^riy^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ttrrogiciPmrxir  ''-^^  '"^  ^^^  ^°-  °^  ^  --^^  s 

patsafe t'Vrlif^v'i  ^'  •  °/¥^^  ^I^^^^'  ^^he  classical 
?hS^?  n^-  ^-  ^-yi-4.  but  find  others,  and  arrange 
the  gist  of  aU  in  somewhat  of  a  system.) 


TOPIC  XIV 
RELIGION  IN  THE  HOME 
It  will  be  interesting  and  important  for  the  home- 
makers  who  are  in  the  class  to  know  what  other  hoSe- 
maken,  are  doing  in  the  way  of  introducing  religious  iX 
ences  into  their  home  life.     Such  an  inqidiy  must  not  b^ 
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inquisitive  or  censorious  and  can  be  conducted  only  in- 
directly.  General  frw  conference  in  the  midweek  meeting 
would  be  one  method;  informal  conversations  conducted 
by  the  pastor  on  his  rounds  and  by  members  of  the  class 
as  they  meet  their  friends  would  serve  to  give  a  eeneral 
impression.  A  questionnaire  to  be  filled  out  by  many 
churdi  members  whose  signatures  were  not  demanded 
would  give  explicit  knowledge.  Information  that  would 
be  desirable  would  cover  some  of  these  points: 

1.  How  general  is  the  custom  of  saying  grace  at  table? 

2.  How  general  are  daily  or  weekly  family  prayers? 

3.  How  generally  are  little  children   taught  to  say 
prayers?  ^        v  o«jr 

4.  How  common  is  Sunday  hymn-singing  in  the  home? 
0.  in  how  many  homes  do  parents  and  children  talk 

ireely  upon  religious  matters? 

6.  How  common  is  the  habit  of  family  church-going? 

7.  What  proportion  of  the  families  of  church  members 
engage  in  systematic  benevolence? 

th^'h^^**  ^^^  °^  distinct  religious  value  are  common  in 


TOPIC  XV 
THE  TRACES  OF  THE  GANG 
Any  study  of  any  group  activity  of  children  should 
S^£"  ^-^  the  question.  Is  this  a  gang?  The  word 
«i??.  1!^"°^.?  ^/^"^^  «se  among  boys,  and  is  not 
used  at  all  by  giris.  A  party  or  a  picnic  is  not  necessarily 
composed  of  a  gang,  even  if  the  invitations  were  all  given 
by  a  child.  A  Sunday-school  class  may  not  constitute  a 
^^^'ui  t.^^^*^  ^"^  ^"  °^  these  there  will,  however, 
r^-  ?  i?"  Sf  ^'■^''^^  °^  ^  ^^"g-  We  can  study  a  group 
which  by  the  avowal  of  its  own  members  is  constant  and 

S,,Hv  .T.";?  ^"*^  "^  ^"  ?^  ^""^  ^"^'  ^  2^"^'  and  we  can 
study  another  group  that  is  accidental,  and  still  learn 

something  about  gangs.    We  have  already  studied  the 

gang  in  Chapter  XXVIII. 
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1    n  *u      iT^P^  VtiDUR  This  Topic 
1.  Gather  all  the  facts  you  can,  both  from  insiders  and 
outsiders,  about  any  club  or  society  of  boys  or  girls  which 

without  adult  aid  and  encouragement, 
(a)  Who  was  or  is  its  leader? 
(6)  How  did  it  start? 
(c)  What  was  and  is  its  purpose? 
(</)  How  often  does  it  meet? 
(e)  Where  does  it  meet? 
'(f)  What  does  it  do? 

thire?^^*^  ^  ^^^  *^^^  °^  '*^  members?    How  many  are 

(h)  How  are  they  chosen? 
^    (i)  What  is  the  form  of  organization?    How  are  meet- 
ings conducted?    How  are  members  secured  and  dropped? 

iJ-J^f  ?  "^^^^^^  '^^^®  character  of  its  influence  ua)n 
Its  individual  members?  *^ 

fhf:  f]^^^^^"'^'>  "^^  *t^  S^"S^  P'^y^ng  in  our  city  at 
iSn^TH  ^TL^"*?^'P""S?    In  the  fall?    In  the 

tT2r  ^  ^°  *^^y  Pl^y.  and  what  is  the  influence  of 

their  play  upon  the  individual? 

.  3.  The  gang  and  juvenile  delinquency.  Ask  the 
juvemle  court  judge  or  a  police  captain  or  officer  if  the 
group  spmt  has  any  direct  relation  to  the  conduct  of 
those  who  get  into  trouble.     If  so,  what  can  be  done  about 

4   What  conscious  efforts  are  we  making  in  our  church 

S*„!J^  u  f^^^  '"^^^"^*  *<^  good  account?  In  our 
Sunday  school,  our  social  work,  our  endeavors  to  build 
up  the  membership  of  our  church? 

5.  The  gang  idea  in  our  politics.  Is  it  present?  How 
does  It  work?  How  can  it  be  met?  Can  the  gang  idel 
be  used  for  clean  politics?  ^    ^ 

nid  r!!  ^\  ^^°u^?''  '"^^^  ^"  °"^  ^o^-  How  can  it  be 
c^mun^r?  *"  °"^  ^^^°°^^'  "^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  °^  *^^ 

7.  What  is  the  boy  problem  socially  as  you  see  it  for 
a  group  of  boys  in  whom  you  are  interested? 
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8.  Organize  a  club  of  boys  who  need  your  help,  remem- 
bering and  recognizing  the  gang  impulse  in  your  plans, 
and  report  to  thie  class  later  how  this  recognition  has 
affected  the  success  of  your  work. 

Could  some  study  be  made  of  this  topic  by  remi- 
niscence, e.  g.,  did  you,  in  childhood,  belong  to  a  club,  or 
society,  spontaneously  organized  by  you  and  your  mates, 
without  adult  help  or  suggestion?  How  old  were  you? 
How  did  the  organization  start?  Where  did  it  meet? 
What  did  it  do? 


TOPIC  XVI 
THE  VACATION  PROBLEM 

The  vacation  season  is  the  wasted  fallow  field  in  many 
a  child's  year.  It  is  one  of  the  most  trying  problems  of 
home  management.  The  following  inquiries  are  intended 
to  center  constructive  thought  upon  this  matter. 

1.  How  my  child  spent  his  last  summer  vacation. 
(The  parent  who  answers  this  may  accept  the  assignment 
either  because  the  vacation  was  a  fruitful  or  a  fruitless 
one;  in  either  case  the  experience  is  bound  to  be  instructive 
to  others.) 

2.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  summer 
camp.  (This  should  be  taken  by  one  who  has  had  an 
experience  with  a  camp  conducted  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
the  church,  the  Boy  Scouts,  or  by  school  men.) 

3.  The  possibilities  of  the  family  camp. 

4.  The  possibilities  of  the  work  camp.  (A  helpful 
suggestion  may  come  from  the  leaflet  "  Vacation  Em- 
ployment "  by  William  A.  McKeever  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  published  by  the  author.) 

5.  The  pro  and  con  of  the  public  playgroimd  and  recrea- 
tion park. 

6.  The  possibilities  of  finding  worth-while  employment 
for  young  people  in  the  s  -nmer-time.  (The  author  has  a 
booklet  entitled  "  Money-making  and  Thrift  for  Boys  and 
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St  ■phlta'Jifpf^a.)"'  ""  ^"''"~"  '-«'""  of  Child 
7.  Are  there  any  danger,  to  be  avoided  in  vacation  job.? 


i  TOPIC  XVII 

j  A  SURVEY  OF  A  SINGLE  SCHOOL 

AiSsasH^^ss 

S  th^°o?Vr^  ^^  "^'^  ^  her  special  peSon    Two 

than  one  invest  gator.     It  is  suppp«:tA,i  i^^it  ^^^^^^  "^?^e 

P«n«se  en,pha^s  be  J'u^o^Sf 4:'?t7,T  Kd' 

1.  Small,  non-partisan  Board  of  Education  nr  Qot,^i 

^=dS;^ri.»r.-roSSS 

Jh  ^SlT'  L-^otdSTX-^*-^  ■sTie'TSr 

d^£  »  F^sr?„t^pff'?Sn-j 

r.!  "'/"P^n^'ure,  such  as  pupil  or  sitting  iXt  Si 

f;»^  •      ^"^^  school  systems,  with  resoect  to  ^urh 

Items  as  mstruction,  supplies,  heating   liS?  renSS^ 
pennanent  improvement^etc.    SchooT  rS'caSy 
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kept  so  that  report  may  contain  tables  shownjj  attendance 
in  relation  to  total  number  of  children  of  school  age 
relations  of  age  and  grade,  of  promotions  and  "  schooi 
mortality     (number  dropping  out  of  school),  etc 

4.  Modem  or  modernized  school  buildings  with  ade- 
quate fire  protection  and  floor  space,  and  vnth  well- 
ventilated,  heated  and  lighted  classrooms,  desks  and  seats 
adjustable,  adjusted,  and  preferably  movable,  sanitary 
drinking  fountains,  and  sanitary  plumbing. 

5.  Medical  inspection  and  supervision  of  all  pupils,  not 
only  for  exclusion  from  school  of  those  suflfering  from 
contagious  diseases,  but  for  the  discovery  and  treatment 
ot  removable  or  imnrovable  defects  of  eyes,  ears  throat 
teeth,  etc.  Persistent  efforts  to  make  .school  conditions 
hygienic  and  so  far  as  possible  to  counteract  and  to  im- 
prove bad  home  conditions  of  pupil  with  respect  to  cleanli- 
ness, nutrition  and  supply  of  fresh  air.  Proper  luncheon 
provided  at  low  cost  to  pupils  who  do  not  go  home  at 
noon  If  possible,  school  nurse  who  shall  give  "  follow- 
up     treatment  at  home. 

6.  Adequate  playground  space  in  connection  with 
school,  with  intelligent  adult  supervision  and  direction  of 
play.  At  least  twenty  minutes  of  outdoor  recess  during  a 
schcK)l  day  with  double  session.  Single  session  for  little 
children,  unless  the  school  conditions  are  much  superior 
to  the  home  conditions. 

7.  Adequate  supervision  (by  superintendent,  principals, 
etc.,  and  by  supervisors  of  special  subjects)  not  absorbing 
over  SIX  to  twelve  per  cent  of  money  appropriated  for 
instruction  A  certain  standard  of  education  and  of 
professional  training  required  of  all  teachers.  Salaries 
suttiaent  to  prevent  constant  changing  of  teachers  Pro- 
motion and  increase  of  salary  for  length  of  service  or 
lurther  professional  training  or  both,  plus  efficiency. 

«.  bmall  percentage  of  pupils  dropping  out  of  various 
grades;  small  percentage  leaving  at  expiration  of  com- 
pulsory school  period  without  graduation  from  the  ele- 
mentary school;  small  percentage  of  truancy  and  juvenile 
misdemeanor;  fair  percentage  of  elementary  graduates 
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entering  high  school;  large  percentage  of  these  graduatetl 
from  high  school;  fair  percentage  of  high  schc^lSuates 
entenng  colleges  or  professional  schools  S^^^uates 

■fj,\  ^^e"?entary  school  not  more  than  thirty-five  to 
forty  pupils  in  one  room  and  under  charge  of  one  teache? 
in  high  sch(X)l  not  more  than  twenty-fivl  to  th"rt?Sls 
m  one  class  for  recitation.  Flexible  system  of  Sotrons 
not  less  frequent  than  eveiy  half  yean  SnSCeXe 
of  pupils  having  to  repeat  entire  work  of  grade  Cause  S 
SoJI^n  hv°"V-"^^''  ^^^-g^tion  of  delrabfliryTpr^^ 
motion  by  subjects  m  upper  grades  and  in  high  school 
Effort  made  to  recognize  different  rates  of  work  of  d^  1 

?hl?^^ffe?ences"^'^  '^'''  ^"^  ^°  "^^  provisions'?^; 

,•nJ^nHS^^'^'*?"'  including  as  many  of  the  foUow- 
mg^phases  of  work  and  equipment  as  local  conditions 

(a)  Kindergartens. 

(b)  Evening  schools. 

hiiLl'cS  wo^rk""^"^'^  "^'"'^"^  '°^^  ^^^  ™k  -<i 

(d)  Special  classes  for  sub-normal  children 
children  '  °'  "^""^  ^°'  exceptionally  bright 

S  T  ^5"^^  training  and  domestic  science  classes. 
Kg)   1  rade  schools  or  classes. 

Continuation  industrial  classes  for  minors  at  work 

School  and  home  gardens. 
f%\  o^y^^?^^  training;  gymnasiums  in  schools. 
{k)  bchool  and  classroom  libraries 

{>»)  Simple  apparatus  for  laboratory  work  in  science 
(«)  School  collection  of  photographs 

(P)  ^Ifyl^^"  ^'^"°''«^°"  ^"-P-"'- 

W   ^eTch^S'rSSnir^"™  '"''  ^"""'^  '-'-'"'• 
(5)  Home  and  school  visitors. 


(h) 
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11.  School  related  to  commun  ty  through 

(a)  Regular  use  of  local  libra  .-y,  museiam    art-gallery, 

(6)  Pupils  taken  by  teachers  to  places  in  neighborhood 
of  natural,  historic,  civic,  industrial  and  testhetic  interest. 

(c)  Exhibitions  of  work  of  school  open  to  parents  and 
to  citizens  generally. 

(d)  Participation  by  pupils  in  local  celebrations  and 
enterprises  of  various  kinds. 

(e)  Home  and  school  associations  with  regular  meetings 
at  school. 

12.  Comrnunity  interest  in  school  shown  by 

(o)  Organized  efforts  for  school  improvement  by  home 
and  school  associations,  women's  clubs,  commercial  and 
industrial  organizations,  public  officials,  local  improvement 
leagues,  etc. 

(b)  Gifts  to  schools  by  organizations  or  by  individual 
citizens. 

(c)  Space  given  to  school  affairs  in  local  press. 


TOPIC  XVIII 
THE  SOCIAL  SITUATION  IN  OUR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
We  all  wish  to  keep  our  public  schools  democratic 
We  know  that  a  varied  social  life  has  been  growing  up 
m  our  high  schools  of  late.  Much  of  it  is  undoubtedly 
educative;  some  of  it  has  aroused  criticism.  Just  what 
is  the  situation  in  our  own  city,  and  what  may  we  do  to 
improve  it? 

Work  Under  This  Topic 
1.  Talk  with  a  number  of  high-school  boys  and  girls  as 
well  as  with  their  teachers,  to  learn  if  there  are  acknowl- 
edged or  unacknowledged  secret  fraternities  and  sororities 
in  the  school.  If  there  are,  find  out  from  these  sources 
(1)  how  many  they  are,  (2)  how  many  members,  what 
proportion  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  school  they  in- 
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dude,  (3)  how  they  are  supervised  and  directed   (4\  v^h^i- 

^^rJT  ^'%^^^  ^^^^^'  ^^"  ^"d  hi  often  they  r^^^^^ 
(6)  what  are  their  expenses,  (7)  what  is  the  feelingWard 
them  of  the  rest  of  the  school,  (8)  what  is  thp  l  f«fl 
upon  their  members^^  (9)  what  isZttftn^^ZS^''^ 

ly'be  mat"'  ^''^  "'^^  ^"^^^^^^^^  ^^  improve^ 
2.  In  a  similar  way.  learn  what  acknowledged  and 


TOPIC  XIX 
THE  STREET  LIFE  OF  BOYS 
An  interesting  and  important  line  of  study  in  a  Htv 
large  enough  to  have  a  street  life  of  its  own  k  fhl^  t  .^^ 
of  boys  to  that  life,  particular^  if  threven W  ^^  T^^^ 
directions  of  inquiry  may  be  pursued  side  by  side  th^ 
study  of  the  situation  and  of  the  remedy  Swavs  rive 
the  ages  of  the  boys  you  mention.  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

1.  The  Situation. 

How  early  m  the  morning  does  it  begin?  I«™"tted? 

condihW  "^^  ^^'  ""'^  '"  P°°'  '^"'^  ?    Under  what 

W  How  many  in  saloons?    Under  what  conditions? 
collSr?  "^"  "  ^^'^^^P'^  "^-"8-?    Untr  what 
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fe^  How  many  bootblacks?    Under  what  conditions? 
{J)    What  other  undesirable  employments  or  amuse- 

feaS!?esr^  ^  ^^^'     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  objectionable 

(g)  On  a  given  night  within  a  period  of  three  hours, 
from  eight  to  eleven,  how  many  boys  were  noted  in  the 
downtown  district,  what  apparently  were  they  there  for 
O^ve  number  of  boys  in  each  case),  and  what  did  they 

^  (h)  How  many  went  to  the  theatre  ?  How  many  to  mov- 
mg-picture  houses?  How  many  to  penny  shows?  How 
many  into  saloons?  How  many. used  gambling  devices? 
How  many  were  simply  loafing  and  idling  about? 

(t)  If  not  otherwise  planned,  the  study  of  theatres  and 
moving-picture    shows,    suggested   elsewhere,    would   be 
appropnate  in  connection  with  this  studv 
2.  The  Way  Out.  ^' 

(a)  How  in  general  might  the  desires  which  imperil 

yu^  "^r^"""  f  ""^^^^  ^  *""^^^  ^"  wholesome  directions? 

(6)  What  has  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  offer  boys  evenings 
on  what  terms  and  in  what  frequency  ? 

(c)  What  other  good  social  institutions  make  their  ap- 
peal to  the  boy  downtown  (such  as  social  settlements, 
clubs  for  street  boys,  evening  playgrounds,  church  clubs, 
night  schools)  ?  ' 

(cO  Have  we  a  curfew  ordinance?  How  well  is  it  en- 
forced? How  effective  is  it?  What  encouraging  experi- 
ence with  it  have  other  cities  had? 

(e)  How  far  is  it  feasible  for  our  homes  to  retain  their 
boys  evenings?  What  are  some  attractive  and  practic- 
able plans  for  doing  this?  Would  a  co-operative  effort 
of  neighboring  homes  be  effective? 

(/)  Would  the  larger  use  of  our  schoolhouses  and 
churches  be  helpful?  In  just  what  ways?  What  can  be 
done?    How? 

,u  ^"^  •  Tt^  ®?y^'  ^'"^  Federation,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
the  Boys'  Department  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C   A     128  East  2»th 

mefis  suggestions  for  making  investigations  or  practicS 
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TOPIC  XX 
WHAT   WAS   GOING   ON   IN  OUR   TOWN   LAST 
WEEK  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE? 
A  census,  taken  from  the  oaoers  auA  «ft,«^ 


TOPIC  XXI 
THE  MOTION-PICTURE  SHOWS  IN  OUR  TOWN 

m  ^.T"^^  show-houses  are  there  in  our  city? 
2  m.%^  ^^^^"?e  fees  do  they  pay  annuaUy?      ^• 

As  to  fare  protection, 
As  to  sanitation, 
As  to  admittance  of  children, 
As  to  censorship  of  films. 
As  to  moral  supervision  ? 
To  what  extent  are  these  restrictions  lived  uo  to? 
J?heU\t^sS"^^^^°"  °^  '^^  P—  w^o  oJJf  and 


(d) 
(e) 


manage  these  houses? 
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(/)  What  are  the  usual  prices  of  admission?    What 
are  theu-  total  estimated  receipts  in  a  year? 

(g)  What  proportion  of  our  people  attend  these  shows? 
r.JS        T  '^^^^  attendance  divided:  men,  women  and 
children,  daytime,  evenings  and  Sundays;  children  after 
noons  evenings  before  nine,  evenings  after  nine? 

d.  bpecial  Observations. 
_    It  would  be  even  more  to  the  point  in  getting  the  soedfic 
influence  of  these  entertainments  if  an  invest^' tor Toulo 
confine  himself  to  a  single  house  or  to  a  group  of  houses 

nnt!-K?^'^/!vf  certain  neighborhood  and  make  as  manyls 
possible  of  the  following  observations-  ^ 

tii:LuttytTev"nSg^'^"  °"^^  ^"'  ''  ^^^^^^ 

un^di^h ''Itver"""  '"^  '^'"''"  "'  '^'  P''^°"^  ^^' 
taintenf  '^^  '^^'^''*^'  ""^  *^'  ^^"^'  ^"^  °^  ^^^^^  enter- 
ed) Talk  with  the  managers  as  to  where  they  eet  their 
reels  what  opportunity  they  have  to  learn  thel  character 
m  advance,  what  regulations  they  have  to  meet  as  to 
censorship  and  inspection,  what  restrictions  thly  im^se 

thSh^  fr^'  ^^"^  ^}^''  °^  P^^'-^"^  '^^y  have  and^k! 
whether  they  especially  cater  to  children  and  how   and 

what  m  general  are  their  ideals.     Discover  if  any  woiSd 
respond  to  an  organized  group  of  patrons  who  de^sirTthe 
mlw  .^''"''^'^'f;  the  r  children  and  the  community 
Whether  they  would  exhibit  educational  and  feature  films 

mrenl^Svi^  stiPPorted  by  the  teachers  and  intelligent 
parents  of  the  community. 

friS  .^°*^i  ^^^Jh^^  objectionable  social  relations  result 
from  casual  meetings  here. 

(g)  Find  out  from  children,  parents  and  teachers  how 
frequently  each  week  children  of  various  ages  visit  the^ 

(h)  Learn  from  the  same  sources  what  they  think  as  to 
the  influence  upon  (1)  eyesight.  (2)  ability  to  aUend  and 
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concentrate,  (i>)  alertness  in  school.  (4)  general  intelH 

account  and  to  discover  the  influencf  Ihfch  the  ^  ?o^ 

K'V'.K^^r^  "P°"  *^^  th^^tre.  not  only  finaSv 
but  as  to  the  character  of  plays,  the  attendanc^  of  SeJ 


TOPIC  XXII 

OBSCENE  LITERATURE 

uwrf^'^^-'^^u"^^^'"."  ^'  -desirable  as  to  whether  obscene 
literature  is  being  circulated  in  the  communTty  The 
following  points  are  worthy  of  investigatlTin  tL  c^n! 

coii'.w  P^^*"^^s  or  postcards  being  offered  publicly  for 

2    m.r  "°*  "^^'i^Iy.yulgar.  but  obscene  in  cSte?? 

.fW^^    Penodicals.  if  any,  printed  in  English  or  any 

nh^f  f ^"?;^^^'  ^^?  circulated  in  our  town  which  are 
objectionable  on  this  ground? 

3.  WTiich  local  periodicals,  if  any.  admit  adyertisement^ 
of  quack  doctoi^  or  of  medicines  fo^  the  sockSaSs? 

dietbtl^g^SrJ^tSr  ^^^-^-  °^  -^  docto.:?^:ne- 

stance^^  ^^^tTetonslS^r^^   ^"°"^^^    ^^^   - 
6.  In  view  of  these  facts,  what  action,  if  any.  is  needed? 


TOPIC  XXIII 

THE  SOCIAL  EVIL 

Such  a  class  as  this  will  not  be  able  or  willing  to  pursue 

the  inquiry  as  to  the  social  evil  thoroughly  as  hL?S 

done  m  notable  surveys  that  have  been  ma'de  L  Chic^o 
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and  other  cities.     Such  surveys  need  to  be  made  by  ex- 
perts and  must  cover  a  wide  range.     The  following  would 
be  appropnate  questions  to  be  asked,  with  the  puroose  of 
knowing  how  pressing  is  the  local  situation: 
1.  Temptations. 

(a)  The  extent  of  the  circulation  of  obscene  or  suggestive 
literature  and  pictures. 

(6)  The  number  of  objectionable  penny-in-the-slot 
places  motion-picture  shows,  and  burlesque  houses 

(c)  The  number  of  objectionable  dance  halls  and  social 
clubs. 

(d)  Other  places  where  boys  and  girls  meet  without  due 
restraint. 

(e)  The  number  of  houses  of  ill  fame. 
2.  The  Situation. 

(a)  The  extent  of  the  social  evil  in  the  high  school. 

Jo;  Among  wage-earning  boys  and  girls. 

S  ^i?^°"^  newsboys,  messengers,  bell  boys,  etc. 

3    The  c'^^^^  °^  ^°^^^^  diseases  among  the  young. 

i?}  IJ^  ^^*^"*  °^  ^^x  instruction  in  our  homes 

{b;  The  preventive  work  of  social  organizations  that 
work  among  the  young. 

(c)  The  wholesome  influence  of  the  school 

(a)  The  influence  of  the  church. 

The  wisest  method  of  pursuing  this  study  would  be  bv 
personal  interviews  with  judicious  persons  in  the  police 
force,  the  juvenile  courts,  the  local  settlements  and  mis- 
sions, the  Crittenden  Home,  among  the  physicians  and 
teachers,  and  some  older  boys  in  the  schools 


TOPIC  XXIV 
THE  SALOON  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
The  following  question  sheet,  used  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Assoaation  in  a  Survey  of  the  Boyhood  of 
Detroit,  is  suggested  for  this  investigation- 
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?^^^ ;  Day ;  Hour •  Place 

Address rLACB 

1.  Description  of  place 

2.  Number  of  boys  present  vmde^i6~v^er'il 

3.  Number  of  girls  under  18 ;  under  21 

5:Sboy;^'""^: ^"^^"^ ''^'^' 

6.  Class  of  girls 

fi   SSf  f  "!i'*^'"^*"''^  "^  pictures  on  display 

8.  What  attracts  the  boys? ^ 

Entertainments? Music ?..!r  Singing? 

Dancing? Story-telling? 

9.  Bartender,  man,  womaaor  child? 

10.  Methods  used  by  saloon  for  new  recruits 

11.  Distance  from  school  or  church 

12.  Impression 

13.  Remarks 

night.    It  should  bs  supplemented  by  the  testimony  of 


^nlf^^J^l'V-f  *^^  P?^^^^'  °f  the  police  court  magistrate 
and  of  habitues.     Particular  subjects  for  inqS^  wovdd 

minot^uLTthe  ^f  ^°"^^  ^or  oUng.  Je^of^rlo 
^T^'i^  *h®  ^^°°"  ^s  a  social  center  by  men  womf^n 
and  children,  general  influence  on  morals  ' 

«  ^ofw  vf'^'l^^t  ^^"'^y  °^  the  situation  in  a  district  such 
a^method  should  be  applied  to  all  the  saloons  £  t^e^^^! 


TOPIC  XXV 

OUR  PLAYGROUNDS 

1  S'!.?'^^^''"'^  ^"^  Recreation  Association  of  America 
1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  is  glad  to  direct  thS 
^o  wish  to  make  a  comprehensive^  study  o  the  *  oc^ 
recreational  situation  and  to  give  counsel  fo^r  Tts  improve 
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ment.    The  following  inquiries  would  set  before  the  class 
the  main  features  which  it  needs  to  know. 

1.  How  many  public,  supervised  playgrounds  has  our 
city,  including  those  in  school  grounds,  public  parks,  and 
in  connection  with  playground  aasociations,  settlements, 
chiirches,  etc.  ?  How  are  these  located  in  relation  to  the 
social  needs  of  the  young  people?  (A  map  with  stars  for 
sites  would  be  useful  here.)  How  many  of  them  are  open 
and  supervised  evenings?  How  many  make  suitable 
provision  for  little  children  ?    For  older  boys  ? 

2.  Are  children,  in  every  sense,  safe  there?  Is  the 
playground  apparatus  adequate?  How  are  the  children 
conducted  to  and  from  the  grounds?  May  mothers  assist 
as  voluntary  leaders  of  the  children?  To  what  extent 
are  these  playgrounds  successful  in  displacing  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  streets? 

3.  How  many  places  of  informal  and  unsupervised  play 
do  we  have?  Where  are  they?  What  are  their  influ- 
ences?   What  should  be  done  about  them? 


TOPIC  XXVI 
THE  PUBLIC    LIBRARY  AND  THE  CHILDREN 

A  friendly  study  of  the  local  public  library  should  have 
as  its  end  the  discovery  of  the  needs  of  the  library  and  its 
possibilities,  and  the  needs  of  the  children  who  are  within 
its  reach.  Some  of  the  following  points  may  be  brought 
out  by  co-operation  with  the  librarian. 

1.  A  library  is  usually  best  administered  by  an  inde- 
pendent board,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  city  school  system. 
This  board  should  be  compoocd  of  persons  who  are  not 
only  unselfish,  but  who  have  literary  taste  and  who  will 
give  the  library  much  thought  and  care.  What  is  the 
case  in  our  city? 

2.  A  library  should  have  a  large,  sunny  and  airy  special 
room  for  children.    Is  ours  adequate? 
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take  I2Si"c^'^„fX*Silir.^''"^'  ^"""f"  P^^  to 
of  course,  is  the  princioal  thinir     tu^  i.        ^"'^' 

conditjon  it,  our  librar,  in  this  ^^,         ^''^'  '^  ""e 
bn^gZlbSTcCrar;'w£«^'.  «  -y.  to 

V^;  isy   branches   or   deoositoripc   in    o^u    i 
stores?  ueposiiones   m    schools,    shops, 

T^Whfc^ri  '•"^^^r^hips  with  the  schools? 
of  the  HbrL^T    "'  ''"^  ^^'  ^°  ^°  ^^-^"--  the  interests 


TOPIC  XXVII 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    CIVIC    BEAUTY    UPON 

YOUNG  PEOPLE 

alleys,  care  of  nrivaL  T™!;^     /^^^^t^'  WHboaris 
sidewalks   p^LSS^^^abrcfof^'hr^"  F'!""«  "' 
tacles  for  rubbish,  n«n,t?Z:4.™^St5"^pJ^S 


to 
en 
ill 

Id 
s, 
ts 
i- 
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of  parks  ajid  open  spaces,  number  and  character  of  saloons 
comparative  neatness  and  care  of  churches,   apparent 
presence  or  absence  of  lounging  places  and  haunts  of  vice 
number  and  chai  ^cter  of  loungers,  general  appearance  of 
ij  w^"    •  P/°spe"ty,  public  spirit,  or  the  opposite. 

2.  VVhat  IS  being  done  in  any  of  our  schools  to  secure 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  school  children  in  any  action 
for  CIVIC  beautification:  ' 

On  the  school  grounds? 
^On  the  streets  (such  as  picking  up  papers,  not  scattering 

In  the  home  yards  (use  of  school  packets  of  seeds)  ? 
On  special  days  (such  as  Arbor  Day,  Clean-up  Week)? 
By  special  organizations  (such  as  Scouts,  Junior  Street 
Cleaning  Leagues)  ? 

3.  What  are  some  practical  projects  for  enlisting  the 
children  in  city  improvement  ?  Secure  information  about 
what  the  Boy  Scouts  have  done,  elsewhere;  about  junior 
civic  leagues  (from  the  United  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, Boston);  about  Clean-up  Weeks,  about  school 
gardening  and  home  gardening  projects  (from  the  National 
bchool  Garden  Association,  New  York). 


